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FOREWORD 


The  fifth  ’Aha  Huliko’a^  Hawaiian  Winter  Workshop  was  held 
from  January  17  to  20,  1989  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  The  topic  was  the  "Parameterization  of  small-scale 
processes"  in  oceanic  general  circulation  models. 

The  workshop  brought  together  numerical  modelers, 
theoreticians  and  observers  to  address  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  observations  of  small-scale  processes  are  consistent  with  their 
parameterization  in  numerical  models.  The  participants  were 
tasked  both  to  evaluate  recent  developments  and  to  offer 
suggestions  for  future  research.  Their  lectures  are  published  in 
these  proceedings,  as  submitted  in  camera-ready  form  by  the 
authors.  The  order  of  the  papers  loosely  follows  the  agenda  of  the 
workshop,  covering  general  circulation  models  and  their  sensitivity 
to  diffusion  coefficients,  observations  of  mixing  in  the  ocean, 
laboratory  and  atmosphere,  and  discussions  of  major  issues  such  as 
interior  versus  boundary  mixing  or  the  rate  control  of  mixing. 

Also  included  is  a  summary  of  the  meeting,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Geophysical  Union.  The  workshop, 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  was  hosted  by  the  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geophysics  and 
the  Department  of  Oceanography  of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  The 
excellent  facilities  of  the  East-West  Center  and  the  capable  staff 
directed  by  James  McMahon  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting.  The  local  organization  and  logistical  arrangements 
were  expertly  made  by  Crystal  Miles.  This  proceedings  volume 
came  into  existence  through  the  help  of  Nancy  Hulbirt  and 
Marilyn  Hope  Balcerzak,  and  through  the  creative  and  dedicated 
research  of  the  scientists  who  gathered  in  Hawaii  and  provided  the 
articles  that  follow. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  parameterization  of  small  spatial  scale  processes  not  explicitly  included  in  numerical 
models  of  ocean  circulation  has  been  at  the  very  heart  of  ocean  model  development  for 
two  decades.  Although  computational  power  has  increas';'d  dramatically  during  this  time 
and  more  and  more  scales  of  motion  have  been  included  as  higher  grid  resolution  has 
become  possible,  it  is  still  necessary  to  determine  how  sensitive  any  calculation  is  to  the 
nature  of  the  sub-grid  scale  friction  and  diffusion.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
calculations  the  details  of  the  finest  scales  of  motion  and  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
dissipation  create  a  sensitivity  in  the  larger  scale  motions.  In  this  res  iew,  we  shall  look  at 
some  of  these  sensitivity  questions  and  speculate  .ibouf  the  future  course  of  de\elopnient 
of  large  scale  ocean  circulation  models. 


INTRODl  CTION 

I  here  are  a  numner  of  examples  and  a  \ariety  of  earlier  experiences  that  can  pros  Ide  a 
useful  background  for  a  discussion  about  how-  any  given  sub-grid  scale  parameterization 
scheme  can  affect  our  'perceptions'  about  ocean  circulation.  .Among  these  we  shall 
discuss  three:  (i)  an  early  attempt  to  determine  the  large  scale  property  distributions  in 
an  ocean  general  ciri^ulation  model;  (ii)  the  dexelopment  of  eddy-resolving  models  to 
include  explicitlx  the  effects  of  mesoscale  eddies  in  the  redistribution  of  \orticit\. 
momentum,  and  \ariou.s  passive  and  non-passive  tracers;  and  (iii)  explicit  attempts  to 
carry  out  detailed  sensitivity  studies  to  assess  the  dependence  of  results  on  the  eddv 
viscosities  and  diffusiv  ities  bv  a  direct  comparison  w  ith  certain  observ  ations. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  sub-grid  scale  details  clearly  depends  upon  the  problem. 
For  example,  local  (regional)  models  may  not  need  to  include  ‘heat  diffusion'  since  such 
processes  might  not  be  important  locallv  for  the  time  scales  of  interest,  while  global 
climate  models  would  need  to  include  such  mixing  processes  (either  explicitiv  or 
implicitly)  in  order  to  close  the  three  dimensional  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  include  vertical  momentum  mixing  in  a  non-ed  Iv -resolv  ing  local  model 
in  order  to  account  for  the  effect  of  turbulent  mesoscale  eddies  in  transferring 
momentum  downward  (by  eddy  form  drag).  Thus  the  need  for  and  relative  importance 
of  a  good  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  depends  upon  the  problem  In  mg  examined 

It  is  proba^vly  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  kinrls  of  sub-grid  phenomena:  one 
that  can  be  'modeled'  with  better  resolution  (and  numerics  and  phvsics.  eg,  mesoscale 


eddies)  and  one  that  must  be  ‘parameterized’  because  the  phenomenon  responsible  is  too 
small  scale  or  short-lived  to  be  exp'  citly  included  in  a  larger  scale  context  (e.g.,  salt 
fingers  or  breaking  internal  waves).  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  still  may 
be  useful  to  build  numeri<'al  models  of  the  details  of  such  fine  scale  processes,  so-called 
process  models,  in  order  to  learn  how  we  might  defensibly  create  a  sub-grid  scale 
parameterization  of  those  nrocesses.  An  interesting  example  fr  jm  the  atmospheric 
research  community  is  the  case  of  the  parameterization  of  momentum  transfer  by  gra\  dy 
wave  breaking  in  atmospheric  general  circulation  models  (McFarlane,  1987)  and  the 
explicit  modeling  of  such  processes  in  simpler  process  models,  e.g.,  two  dimensional  flow 
over  mountains  (Durran  and  Klemp,  1983).  See  also  Fritts  (1984),  who  gives  a  review  of 
♦he  theory  and  observations  for  this  situation. 

How  can  we  choose  a  better  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  for  oceanic  general 
circulation  models?  One  way  is  to  run  e\er  finer  resolution  models  ,hat  can  explicitly 
resohe  previousK'  parameterized  sub-grid  scale  effects.  This  has  been  the  direction 
taken  in  creating  the  so-called  eddy-resolving  models,  lo  accomplish  this,  modelers 
have  had  to  increase  the  horizontal  resolution  from  order  100  kms  to  10  kms.  Can 
increased  vertical  resolution  ana  further  increases  in  horizontal  resolution  lead  to  further 
explicit  mixing  effects  that  will  make  the  results  of  such  calculations  less  sensitive  to  the 
sub-grid  scale  nixing  parameterization?  As  yet,  vve  do  not  know,  but  higher  resolution 
numerical  experiments  do  allow  us  to  compare  explicit  mixing  by  resolved  processes  with 
various  parameterizations. 

•A  second  approach  to  'choosing'  a  better  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  is  to  mount  a 
concerted  search  for  model  fits  to  observations.  These  would  require  exhaustive 
sensitivity  studies  in  which  a  ‘best’  match  between  a  given  set  of  observations  and  a 
particular  model,  with  its  sub-grid  scale  parameters,  is  made.  This  is  typically  what  has 
been  done  (but  never  exhaustively),  for  example  when  the  distribution  of  properties  such 
as  temperature,  salinity  and  various  passive  tracers  is  said  to  look  ‘good’  or  ‘not  good'  or 
when  the  depth  of  the  thermocline  is  said  to  be  ‘too  deep'  or  ‘too  shallow.'  For  the  eddv 
problem.  Schmitz  and  Holland  (1982,  1986)  have  examiiied  the  correspondence  of 
modeled  eddy  kinetic  energy  p  .'.;erns  vvith  ‘reality’  in  order  to  choos^  oie  friction 
parameti.’'S  that  govern  their  eddy-resolved  model.  While  this  does  not  give  us  directly 
an  understanding  of  the  processes  behind  the  sub-grid  m'Fmg,  it  docs  allow  for  a  better 
simulation  of  behavior  on  the  larger  scales. 

Finally,  in  choosing  a  better  parameterization,  the  direct  observation  of  small  scale 
behavior  (for  example  the  mixing  due  to  internal  wave  Imeaking,  double  diffusive 
effects,  or  convective  overturning'  is  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to  ascertain  which  mixing 
processes  could  be  order  one  in  importance  and  to  st^er  the  modeler  toward  se'^sible 
mixing  parameterizations. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  steps,  therefore,  we  need 

•  Fnhanoed  computer  power 

•  Further  model  development 

•  Cbservational  programs  directed  at  the  small  scales 

•  Simpi.i'ied  analytical  and  numerical  process  ‘models' 


With  such  resources,  a  hierarchy  of  models  with  different  resolutions  and  complexity, 
each  investigating  the  sub-grid  scale  range  of  the  last,  could  provide  the  connecting  link 
that  would  best  be  able  to  tell  us  how  to  describe  those  processes  not  explicitly 
calculated  in  any  given  model. 

OCEAN  GENERAL  CIRCULATION  MODELS  (OGCMs) 

Enormous  advances  have  been  made  in  the  development  and  application  of  sophisticated 
numerical  models  of  the  oceanic  circulation  in  the  last  two  decades.  Basin  scale  models 
have  traditionally  come  in  two  varieties— ocean  genera!  circulation  models  (OGCMs). 
which  include  much  of  the  detail  of  the  ocean  (e.g.,  realistic  coastline,  topography, 
observed  winds  and  surface  temperature)  but  no  mesoscale  eddies,  and  eddy-resolving 
general  circulation  models  (EGCMs),  which  include  higher  resolution  to  allow  for 
important  mesoscale  processes.  The  EGCMs  are  capable  of  including  mesoscale  eddies 
(which  contain  a  large  component  of  the  ocean's  energy  budget)  but  at  the  expense  of 
physical  and  geometrical  simplicity.  Global  ocean  models,  used  for  example  in  coupled 
climate  models,  have  only  been  run  in  the  OGCM  mode.  Recently,  with  the  availability 
of  more  and  more  powerful  computers,  these  two  lines  have  begun  to  converge,  and 
basin  and  even  global  eddy  models  with  high  horizontal  and  vertical  resolutions  and 
realistic  configurations  are  being  developed  (see  the  article  on  the  WOCE  Community 
Modeling  Effort  by  F.  Bryan  and  W.  Holland  in  this  volume). 

Both  kinds  of  models,  of  course,  parameterize  sub-grid  scale  processes.  The  OGCMs 
must  parameterize  processes  due  to  mesoscale  eddies  as  well  as  processes  at  even  finer 
scales.  The  EGCMs  were  developed  precisely  because  this  parameterization  process  is 
difficult  (perhaps  even  impossible  to  accomplish  in  a  realistic  way)  in  OGCMs  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  turbulent  mesoscale  mixing  processes  that  occur  throughout  the  global 
ocean.  The  OGCM  results  are  sensitive  to  the  details  of  the  sub-grid  scale 
parameterization,  as  we  shall  discuss.  Whether  the  EGCMs  will  also  show  a  similar 
degree  of  sensitivity  remains  to  be  seen  as  eddy  models  with  higher  and  higher 
resolution  are  exercised.  Most  likely  the  importance  of  knowing  the  details  of  the  sub¬ 
grid  scale  processes  will  depend  upon  the  particular  ocean  problem  being  studied. 

It  is  useful  to  discuss  some  experiences  with  OGCMs  that  illustrate  how  the  large  scale 
circulation  can  be  fundamentally  influenced  by  the  choice  of  the  sub-grid  scale 
parameterizations.  We  shall  do  this  with  two  examples,  one  a  study  of  tracer  distributions 
(Holland,  1971)  and  the  other  a  study  that  focuses  upon  thermohaline  overturning 
(Bryan,  1987).  Both  studies  use  the  well-known  model  developed  at  GFDL  and  show 
that,  even  when  the  form  of  the  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  is  kept  fixed  (Laplacian 
diffusion  of  heat  and  momentum),  the  circulation  depends  in  an  important  way  upon  the 
size  of  the  diffusion  coefficients. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  model  tracer  distributions  in  an  OGCM,  Holland  (1971)  carried 
out  a  single  numerical  experiment  that  included,  in  a  simple  way,  dissolved  oxygen  and 
radiocarbon  as  passive  tracers.  The  steady  state,  three  dimensional  circulation,  and  the 
distributions  of  temperature  and  salinity  were  predicted— as  well  as  these  passive 
tracers— for  a  simple  sector  model  of  basin-scale  flow.  The  aim  was  to  use  the 
distribution  of  properties  to  aid  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  complex,  large 
scale  processes  found  in  the  model.  I  he  results  showed  some  surprising  behav  ior  that  ran 
counter  to  traditional  thinking  about  the  three-dimensional  circulation,  particularly  the 
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abyssal  flow  as  suggested  by  Stommel  (1958).  In  the  model,  the  meridional  circulation 
consisted  of  a  small  region  of  sinking  at  high  latitudes  and  an  upwelling  of  water  at 
lower  latitudes.  In  contrast  to  the  assumption  by  Stommel,  however,  the  upwelling  did 
not  occur  broadly  spread  over  tlie  oceanic  interior  but  rather  mostly  in  the  western 
boundary  current  region.  An  explanation  was  found  (see  Veronis,  1975)  to  lie  in  the 
particular  choice  of  the  size  of  the  lateral  coefficients  of  momentum  and  heat  diffusion 
in  the  model.  These  were  A  =  5  a  10“*  m^/s  and  A.  =  5  x  10“  m^/s  respectivelv.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  above  publications  for  details,  but  the  simple  explanation  is  as 
follows.  When  the  lateral  coefficient  of  heat  diffusion  is  too  large,  relative  to  the  lateral 
coefficient  of  momentum  diffusion  (the  viscosity),  the  temperature  contrast  across  the 
western  boundary  current,  required  by  the  thermal  wind  relation,  can  be  maintained 
only  by  a  vertical  upwelling  of  cold  water  adjacent  to  the  boundary.  The  three- 
dimensional  circulation  conspires  to  pump  much  of  the  water  sinking  to  abyssal  depths 
in  high  latitudes  back  to  the  surface  in  the  boundary  layer,  leaving  little  to  feed  the 
interior.  Numerical  experiments  were  carried  out  (Holland,  unpublished)  to  confirm 
that,  with  a  smaller  heat  diffusivity  (A^^  =  I  x  10^  m^/s),  the  circulations  found  in 
Holland  (1971)  were  modified  to  have  a  deep  western  boundary  undercurrent  that  did 
feed  the  interior,  where  upwelling  occurred.  Note  the  possible  implications  that  *he 
presence  or  lack  of  such  an  interior  upwelling  would  have  for  thermocline  maintenance, 
according  to  a  balance  such  as  that  suggested  by  Munk’s  Abyssal  Recipes  (Munk,  1966). 
Note  also  that  the  large  diffusion  of  heat  in  the  western  boundary  layer  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  lateral  diffusion  occurred  in  that  model  in  constant  z  surfaces,  and 
that  isopycnal  lateral  mixing  would  have  very  significantly  reduced  the  upwelling  in  the 
boundary  layer. 

The  lesson  of  this  work  is  that  the  large  scale,  steady  circulation  produced  in  an  OCCM 
can  be  quite  sensitive  to  the  particular  choice  of  diffusion  parameters,  so  much  so  that 
very  different  regimes  of  flow  are  possible  even  with  the  same  physics  and  same 
boundary  conditions.  Following  the  finding  of  the  results  outlined  above,  almost  all 
subsequent  OGCM  studies  made  use  of  quite  large  lateral  viscosities  and  as  small  heat 
diffusivities  as  possible  on  a  given  grid,  to  create  a  flow  regime  more  like  the  classical 
one.  However,  in  some  sense,  we  still  do  not  know  whether  such  a  boundary  upwelling 
process  might  be  relevant.  Ocean  modelers  and  observers  must  keep  these  model 
sensitivities  in  mind  when  making  inferences  from  model  results.  In  fact,  it  clearly  spells 
out  the  need  for  extensive  sensitivity  studies,  a  costly  process  that  has  been  little 
exercised  to  date. 

A  second  example  concerning  this  sensitivity  question  is  the  recent  study  by  Bryan 
(|o»7)  which  e.xplicitly  set  out  to  examine  the  sensitivity  of  the  thermocline  structure, 
meridional  overturning,  and  meridional  heat  flux  to  the  size  of  the  coefficient  of  vertical 
heat  diffusion.  In  this  context,  a  number  of  numerical  experiments  were  carried  out, 
demonstrating  a  quite  strong  dependence  of  the  behavior  of  the  model  ocean  on  this 
parameter.  The  amount  of  meridional  (overturning)  mass  transport  increased  in 
amplitude  from  8  x  10®  to  30  x  10®  m®/.s  as  the  vertical  heat  diffusivitv  was  varied 
from  0.1  X  10  '*  to  2.5  x  10  '*  m^/s.  exhibiting  a  I  '3  power  dependence.  The  poleward 
heat  transport  increased  by  almost  an  order  of  magnitude  with  the  same  change.  1  hus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  OGCM  calculations  (and  perhaps  FGCMs  as  well), 
the  choice  of  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  is  of  great  importance.  Numerical  model 
results  (much  like  observational  data)  require  some  presentation  of  ‘error  bars,"  or  bettor 
‘sensitivity  bars,’  to  indicate  the  sensitivity  of  these  results  to  unknown  small  scale 
processes. 
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EDDY-RESOLVING  GENERAL  CIRCULATION  MODELS  (EGCMs) 

Studies  of  eddy/mean  flow  interactions  in  basin-scale,  eddy-resolving  numerical  models 
have  been  carried  out  for  more  than  a  decade.  Early  work  focused  on  the  origin  of 
mesoscale  eddies  as  a  result  of  instabilities  in  the  boundary  currents  and  their  seaward 
extensions  as  well  as  instabilities  of  the  gyre  interior  (Holland  and  Lin,  1975a, b; 

Holianu,  1978).  Moie  recent  work  has  begun  to  refine  the  picture  and  examine  various 
theoretical  and  observational  issues.  These  include  studies  of  the  homogenization  of 
potential  vorticity  (Holland  et  al.,  1984),  eddy  mixing  and  gyre  equilibration  (Rhines  and 
Holland,  1979;  Holland  and  Rhines,  1980),  the  penetration  scale  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
(Holland  and  Schmitz,  1985),  and  comparison  of  model  eddy  statistics  with  observations 
(Schmitz  and  Holland,  1982,  1986;  Holland,  1985). 

Such  models  provide  us  with  two  perspectives  on  the  parameterization  problem.  First,  we 
can  explicitly  look  at  the  mixing  properties  in  numerical  experiments  with  such  models 
and  determine  whether  any  reasonably  simple  parameterization,  in  terms  of  large  scale 
variables,  will  work.  Or  will  it  be  necessary  to  explicitly  resolve  these  mesoscale 
processes  to  get  a  'right'  large  scale  answer?  Second,  such  models  provide  a  tool  by 
which  we  can  tune  our  models  by  seeking  a  ‘best  fit’  to  observations  of  the  mean  flow 
and  eddy  statistics  as  we  vary  the  sub-grid  viscosity  that  parameterizes  the  even  finer 
scale  processes  not  resolved  by  the  eddy  resolution. 

Using  a  two  layer,  quasigeostrophic,  wind-driven  ocean  model  with  mesoscale  resolution, 
Holland  and  Rhines  (1980)  calculated  the  eddy  diffusivities  found  in  a  single  numerical 
experiment,  by  relating  the  horizontal  eddy  fluxes  of  potential  vorticity  and  heat  to  the 
mean  gradients  of  these  quantities.  A  horizontal  map  of  the  upper  layer  diffusivity  for 
the  eddy  mixing  of  mean  potential  vorticity  showed  extremely  complicated  patterns  of 
positive  and  negative  diffusivities,  with  positive  values  as  large  as  4000  m^/s  and 
negative  values  as  large  as  -9600  m^/s.  The  deep  ocean  was  dominated  by  a  relatively 
simple  pattern  of  large  positive  diffusivities  (2800  m^/s)  under  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
small  positive  values  (100  m^/s)  in  the  distant  reaches  of  the  gyre.  For  heat  diffusion  (at 
the  interface  between  the  two  layers),  the  pattern  was  also  found  to  be  complex,  w'ith  no 
simple  relationship  to  the  mean  temperature  field.  Maximum  negative  values  of  the 
horizontal  heat  diffusivity  were  7200  m^/s  and  maximum  positive  values  were  4800 
m^/s.  Such  large  values  confirm  the  importance  of  mesoscale  processes  in  determining 
the  large  scale  flow  and  distribution  of  properties,  and  the  complexity  of  the  patterns 
suggests  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  parameterize  these  processes  accurately.  Thus,  at 
the  present  time,  it  seems  unlikely  that  an  accurate,  workable  parameterization  scheme 
for  mesoscale  eddies,  one  that  will  lead  to  a  correct  simulation  of  large-scale  ocean 
fields,  is  possible.  Fortunately,  for  the  mesoscale  problem,  computer  power  is  finally 
reaching  such  a  level  that  mesoscale  resolution  can  be  explicitly  included  in  large-scale 
models,  even  global  ones. 

In  a  separate  study,  McWilliams  et  al.  (1978)  examined  the  flows  in  a  quasigeostrophic, 
partially  blocked  channel,  with  application  to  the  role  of  mesoscale  processes  in  the 
Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current.  They  found  that  the  eddies  contributed  very  importantly 
to  the  mean  balances  by  transferring  momentum  downward  from  the  surface  layer, 
where  the  momentum  is  added  by  the  wind,  to  the  deep  ocean.  If  this  process  were  to  be 
parameterized  in  a  coarse  resolution  (eddyless)  model,  vertical  viscosities  as  large  as  1 
m^/s  would  be  needed,  where  the  eddies  were  active,  throughout  the  water  column.  This 
is  several  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  values  typically  used  in  OGCM  calculations. 
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For  a  simple  channel  geometry,  the  horizontal  eddy  viscosity  and  the  horizontal  thermal 
diffusivity  within  the  mean  zonal  jet  were  estimated  to  be  -3000  m^/s  and  +900  m^/s, 
respectively.  Again  note  the  importance  of  negative  eddy  viscosities,  where  the  eddies 
serve  to  sharpen  up  the  mean  zonal  jet  rather  than  broaden  it,  a  situation  not  easily 
parameterized  by  an  eddy  viscosity  hypothesis. 

As  mentioned  above,  another  use  for  eddy-resolving  (or  indeed  any)  models  is  the 
ability  to  reproduce  observations  of  the  mean  and  eddy  statistics  of  the  ocean.  This  often 
involves  running  a  large  number  of  numerical  experiments  in  which  the  parameterized, 
sub-grid  diffusivities  are  varied  to  give  a  ‘best’  result.  Schmitz  and  Holland  (1982,  1986) 
and  Holland  (1985)  have  been  pursuing  such  an  approach  and  have  found  the  need  for 
quite  high  vertical  and  horizontal  resolutions  in  the  models.  This  has  led  recently  to  the 
development  of  regional  models  (e.g.,  for  the  Gulf  Stream)  that  have  horizontal 
resolutions  as  high  as  1/8  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  five  layers  in  the 
vertical.  In  such  numerical  experiments,  still  underway,  it  has  been  found  that  quite 
small  explicit  viscosities  (order  25  to  100  m^/s)  give  a  best  representation  of  the  three 
dimensional  structure  of  eddy  kinetic  energy  in  the  Gulf  Stream  region.  Such  small 
values  suggest  the  need  for  even  better  resolutions  than  those  used  thus  far,  perhaps  as 
high  as  1/12  and  even  1/24  degree  for  the  energetic  Gulf  Stream. 


DISCUSSION 

Advances  in  computer  power  are  leading  to  a  blurring  of  the  distinction  between 
OGCMs  and  EGCMs.  Instead,  a  hierarchy  of  models  is  being  developed  that  span  the 
range  of  important  scales,  each  model  type  focusing  upon  a  given  range  of  space  and 
time  scale  phenomena.  Global,  single  basin,  regional  and  very  high  resolution  local 
models  all  have  a  role  to  play.  Each  can  ‘handle’  only  its  own  scales  in  a  sensibly  sized 
numerical  experiment  and  must  parameterize  the  smaller  scales  and  link  to  the  larger 
scales  through  boundary  conditions,  embedding  or  other  techniques.  Global  models  with 
eddy  resolution  (say  1/3  degree)  will  be  able  to  be  run  for  decadal  time  scales,  even 
centuries,  in  the  decade  of  the  1990’s.  But  better  resolved  models  (say  1/6  or  1/12 
degree)  will  be  restricted  to  single  basins  or  even  smaller  regional  domains,  if  they  arc 
intended  to  be  run,  for  example,  for  multiyear  time  scales  to  examine  seasonal  or 
interannual  behavior. 

It  is  likely  that  ocean  modeling  research  for  the  next  few  years  will  involve  a  continued 
vigorous  expansion  of  effort  and  will  require  much  greater  computational  resources  than 
those  currently  available.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  models  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated,  model  studies  will  require  higher  resolution,  more  investigators  are  moving 
toward  using  large  models,  and  more  kinds  of  problems  are  being  attacked  with 
numerical  techniques.  We  cannot  here  make  the  same  careful  assessment  of 
computational  needs  carried  out  in  the  early  I980’s  (see  the  National  Research  Council 
publication  An  Asse.s.sniettt  of  Computational  Resources  Required  for  Ocean  Circulation 
Modeling,  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Press,  1982).  However,  we  can  indicate 
something  of  the  scale  of  this  need  by  the  following  examples.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1980’s,  global  ocean  models  progressively  improved  their  horizontal  resolution  from  4 
degrees  latitude/longitude  to  2  degrees  to  I  degree,  with  comparable  enhancemeriis  in 
vertical  resolution.  In  the  next  five  years,  such  models  will  use  1/3  degree  and  1/6 
degree  resolutions  to  include  the  crucial  effects  of  mesoscale  processes.  For  basin  scale 
calculations,  the  most  recent  ambitious  numerical  experiments  used  1/3  degree  resolution 


but  will  progress  to  1/6  and  1/12  degree  resolutions  in  the  next  few  years.  For  regional 
calculations,  mooei  studies  currently  using  1/6  degree  resolution  will  progress  to  1/12 
and  1/24  degree  resolution  and  even  finer.  Each  of  these  factors  of  two  enhancement 
requires  eight  times  the  computer  power  for  a  giver,  length  of  r’r’.ulation,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  at  the  current  level  of  effort,  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  people  and  numbers  of  projects,  the  oceanographic  modeling 
community  could  easily  use  two  orders  of  magnitude  increased  computer  power  over 
currently  available  resources.  By  the  mid-1990’s,  when  the  satellites  are  fully  functioning 
and  WOCE  is  in  full  swing,  even  greater  needs  are  likely. 

Attached  is  a  table,  using  information  taken  from  the  U.S.  Planning  Document  for 
WOCE  Modeling,  showing  the  kinds  of  computer  usage  that  could  effectively  occur  as 
substantial  new  resources  become  available.  Fortunately,  the  prognosis  is  good.  These  are 
examples,  categorized  by  resolution  and  domain  size,  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  The  table  shows  the  required  resources  for  such  experiments,  in  terms  of  wall 
clock  hours  that  can  be  supplied  by  prospective  new  computer  systems  expected  to  be 
available  in  the  next  few  years  (based  upon  currently  available  information  from 
computer  manufacturers). 

As  with  the  mesoscale  eddy  problem,  these  higher  resolution  models  will  allow  for  the 
explicit  inclusion  of  smaller  and  smaller  scale  phenomena  in  any  single  calculation. 
However  there  will  still  be  a  need  to  include  even  smaller  scale  effects.  By  a  careful  use 
of  the  above  hierarchy  of  models,  it  might  bv  possible  to  understand  how  best  to  do  this, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  using  mesoscale  eddy  models  as  a  basis  for  understanding  how  to 


TABLE  1.  Wall  clock  hours  for  parallel,  vector  25  year  integrations. 


Machine 

Number 

Peak,  multitasked 

Horizontal 

Number  of 

North 

Global 

(Availa¬ 

of 

Vectorized  Speed 

Grid 

Levels 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

bility) 

Processors 

(billions  ops/sec) 

Spacing 

Cray  X-MP48 

4 

0.94 

1/2  X  1/2 

20 

125 

1250 

(1986) 

1/3  X  2/5 

20 

290 

2900 

ETA  10  8/256G 

8 

3.3 

1/3  X  1/3 

30 

60 

600 

(1988) 

Cray  Y-MP832 

8 

2.7 

1/4  X  1/4 

40 

707 

7070 

(1989) 

Cray  3 

16 

16-32 

1/4  X  1/4 

40 

60-120 

600-1200 

(1990) 

ETA  30 

(1991) 

16 

30 

1/6  X  1/6 

40 

125 

1250 

Supercomputing 

64 

64-128 

1/6  X  1/6 

40 

50-100 

.500-1000 

(1992) 

1/2  X  1/2 

40 

400-800 

4000-8000 

Cray  4 
(1992-94) 

64 

180 

1/8  X  1/8 

40 

83 

830 
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include  eddy  eftects  in  OGCM-type  calculations  is  unclear.  Mesoscale  effects  are  so 
inhomogeneous  and  so  tenuously  connected  to  the  larger  scale  currents  that  a  simple 
parameterization  seems  unlikely.  In  the  end,  we  probably  have  to  include  them 
explicitly. 

What  about  the  scales  of  mixing  (e.g.,  vertical  mixing  by  breaking  internal  waves;  salt 
fingers)  that  are  impossible  to  include  explicitly  in  large  scale  models?  Such  effects  must 
be  parameterized.  Then  it  seems  that  only  by  systematic  sensitivity  studies  that  allow  us 
to  compare  the  large  scale  model  results  with  reality  can  we  begin  to  choose  effective 
parameters  for  our  parameterization.  This  will  require  that  the  models  be  realistic  in 
other  respects,  for  example  models  that  use  real  geometry,  bathymetry,  and  wind  and 
thermohaline  forcing,  as  the  test-bed  for  parameter  choices.  In  addition,  this  ought  to 
stimulate  the  collection  of  certain  critical  observations  that  can  most  definitively  pin 
down  these  elusive  parameters,  observations  both  of  the  large  scale  fluxes  and  of  the 
sub-grid  scale  fluxes  that  take  place  when  mixing  occurs. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  sensitivity  of  the  GFDL  ocean  model  to  stratification-dependent 
diapycnal  diffusivity  a  N'^  has  been  examined.  Provided  that  the  value 
of  Kj  in  the  upper  ocean  is  small  (of  order  0.1  cm^s"^)  ,  model  diagnostics 
such  as  meridional  heat  flux,  meridional  stream  function,  and  direction  of 
deep  interior  flow  are  relatively  insensitive  to  changes  in  the  deep 
diffusivity.  However,  use  of  significantly  changes  the  model's 

deep  ocean  density  stratification,  suggesting  that  the  specific 
parameterization  chosen  for  may  be  important  in  problems  which  are 
sensitive  to  deep  ocean  characteristics. 


INTRODUGTION 

The  question  of  the  sensitivity  of  ocean  models  to  the  particular  form  and 
magnitude  of  diffusion  coefficients  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
microscale  observers,  who  naturally  wish  to  know  the  broader  significance 
of  the  scales  they  measure.  Moreover  it  is  central  to  the  question  of  how 
much  faith  we  should  place  in  present  numerical  ocean  models,  particularly 
those  used  in  the  predictive  sense  required  by  climate  concerns.  However, 
while  the  perceived  need  for  sensitivity  studies  is  great,  it  is  not  clear 
how  best  to  proceed  with  them.  Models  with  sufficient  horizontal 
resolution  to  resolve  mesoscale  eddies  (hence  eliminating  the  need  to 
parameterize  the  associated  stirrinp,  and  mixing  effects)  are  presently 
being  run  but  are  so  computationally  intensive  that  the  thermohaline 
circulation  is  not  calculated  (Semtner  and  Chervin,  1988)  and/or  does  not 
achieve  steady-state  (F.  Bryan,  this  volume).  Thus  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  carry  out  an  exploration  of  the  effects  of  different  parameter izations 
of  Kj,  the  diapycnal  eddy  diffusivity  for  mass,  in  eddy- resolving  ocean 
models.  If  we  back  off  to  non  -  eddy  -  resolving  models  which  parameterize 
the  effects  of  eddies  on  the  mass  field  by  a  horizontal  eddy  diffusivity 
Kj,,  assumed  to  be  much  larger  than  K^,  it  becomes  possible  to  carry  out 
extensive  investigation  of  the  (Kj,  Kj,)  parameter  space.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  observed  sensitivity  to  Kj  in  such  models 
will  necessarily  carry  over  to  eddy- resolving  models.  In  this  Catch-22 
situation,  we  are  left  with  the  reality  that  the  models  presently  being 
coupled  with  atmospheric  models  for  climate  studies  are  of  the  non-eddy¬ 
resolving  variety  Thus  it  seems  necessary  to  investigate  the  parameter- 
space  sensitivity  of  such  coarse  resolution  models. 
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This  paper  reports  preliminary  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  a  non-constant  on  the  widely  distributed  GFDL  model  (Cox,  1984).  In 
particular,  we  examine  the  stratification-dependent  diffusivity  proposed 
by  Gargett  (1984):  =  a^N'^,  with  a^,  =  10"^  cm^s'^.  To  facilitate 

comparison  with  Bryan's  (1987)  investigation  of  the  effects  of  different 
constant  values  of  K^,  we  chose  a  model  configuration  which  is  roughly 
similar  in  both  physical  configuration  and  forcing. 


The  standard  GFDL  code  was  implemented  in  a  flat-bottomed  ocean  basin  of 
dimension  60°  in  both  latitude  and  longitude.  Resolution  was  1.5°  in  both 
horizontal  directions,  while  the  5  km  depth  range  was  divided  into  15 
levels,  weighted  to  provide  increased  resolution  in  the  upper  ocean.  The 
model  is  forced  by  a  steady  double-gyre  zonal  wind  stress,  resulting  in 
the  standard  double-gyre  form  for  the  barotropic  stream  function  (Fig.  1) . 
The  surface  layer  T  (temperature)  and  S  (salinity)  are  required  to  relax 
to  the  zonally  constant  meridional  profiles  shown  in  Figure  1,  with 
relaxation  time  constant  of  25  days.  Convection  is  incorporated  by 
setting  Kj  to  a  very  large  value  (10'‘  ernes'*)  where  unstable  density 
gradients  were  detected  (in  place  of  the  standard  'convective  adjustment' 
algorithm) .  The  diffusion  tensor  was  rotated  to  parallel  the  local 
isopycnal  slope  (Redi,  1982),  with  a  view  to  reducing  implicit  mixing 
across  isopycnals  due  to  horizontal  diffusion  K,.,  acting  in  regions  of 
sloping  isopycnals:  the  isopycnal  diffusivity  =  1  x  10^  cm^s'^  in  all 
experiments.  Unfortunately,  a  non-zero  value  of  must  be  retained  in 
order  to  maintain  numerical  stability,  so  the  experiments  are  not  free 


Fig.  1.  Two-gyre  barotropic  stream  function  resulting  from  the  GFDL  model 
forced  by  the  zonally  constant  wind  stress  shown  at  the  left. 

Thermohaline  forcing  is  by  relaxation  of  surface  layer  T  and  S  to  zonally 
constant  values  shown  at  the  right.  Heavy  lines  mark  standard  sections 
used  to  display  N-S  and  E-W  variation  of  model  results. 
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from  effects  of  Kj,.  Table  1  gives  the  values  of  K^j,  and  used  in  the 
three  experiments  which  are  reported  here. 

Experiment  1  was  started  from  rest  and  spun  up  using  the  accelerated 
convergence  mechanism  of  Bryan  (1984).  After  -1000  years  of  equivalent 
real  time  (ERT) ,  the  system  reached  a  quasi - steady- state ,  in  which  the 
time  trends  of  area  -  averaged  deep  ocean  temperatures  were  less  than 
(5  X  10"^) °C/century .  Subsequent  experiments,  initiated  from  the  end 
state  of  Exp.  1,  took  a  few  hundred  years  ERT  to  regain  quas i - steady- state 
after  change  of  K^j. 


Table  1.  Values  of  diapycnal  diffusivity  isopycnal  diffusivity  , 

and  horizontal  diffusivity  Kj,  used  in  model  runs. 

=  1  X  10'^  cm^s'^. 


EXP 

Kd  (cm^s'^) 

(cm^s'^) 

Kh  (cm^s'^) 

1 

0.2 

1  X  10'^ 

1  X  10'^ 

2 

a„N-i 

1  X  10'^ 

X 

o 

3 

a,N-i 

1  X  10'^ 

0.33  X  10'^ 

EFFECTS  OF  =  a^N'^ 

Implementation  of  the  stratification-dependent  diapycnal  diffusivity 
K(j  =  a^N'^  was  straightforward  and  produced  no  problems.  The  resulting 
distribution  of  ,  shown  in  Figure  2,  has  low  values  in  near-surface 
(z  500m)  mid-ocean  regions;  with  increasing  depth  (decreasing 
stabilities),  values  rise,  reaching  0(1  cm^s'^)  near  1  km  and  5-7  cm^s'^  in 
the  bottom  kilometer  of  the  basin.  Even  higher  values  near  the  northern 
wall  are  associated  with  low  stabilities  downstream  of  the  region  (in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  domain)  where  convection  drives  the  thermohaline 
cell.  These  low  stabilities  are  adverted  south  in  a  western  boundary 
undercurrent,  where  they  are  visible  in  the  section  at  20°N  (not  shown). 

Although  the  field  of  varies  by  nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  from  the 
once -canonical  value  of  1  cm^s'\  the  effect  of  such  variation  on  the 
advective  heat  flux  carried  by  the  ocean  (a  quantity  of  primary  importance 
to  global  climate  models)  is  relatively  slight.  As  seen  in  Figure  3, 
using  Kj  =  (Exp.  2)  instead  of  the  constant  0.2  cm^s~^  (Exp.  1) 

decreases  the  poleward  heat  flux  by  at  most  -30%  over  the  mid- latitude 
band  of  interest.  The  poleward  heat  flux  is  calculated  by  averaging  the 
product  vT ,  where  v  is  meridional  velocity  and  T  is  temperature,  over  both 
the  vertical  and  longitudinal  directions.  The  insensitivity  of  <  vT  > 
occurs  because  changes  in  the  T  and  v  fields  tend  to  partially  compensate. 
Experiment  2  results  in  an  ocean  which  is  slightly  colder  above  the  main 
thermocline  (z  ?  750m)  and  substantially  warmer  (by  -0.5°C)  below.  By 


itself  this  change  would  lead  to  considerably  lower  poleward  heat  flux; 
however  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  -20%  in  the  strength  of  the 
main  meridional  overturning  cell  (Fig.  4)  which  nearly  compensates  for  the 
T  field  changes. 


Fig.  2.  Field  of  diapycnal  diffusivity  =  a^N'^  associated  with  the 
steady  state  of  Experiment  2  (Table  1):  units  are  (crn^s’^)  .  (a)  Expansion 

of  upper  1000m.  (b)  Entire  water  column. 


Fig.  3.  Over  mid- latitudes ,  implementation  of  =  a^N  ^  (Exp.  2)  yields  a 
poleward  heat  flux  approximately  30%  lower  than  that  associated  with 
constant  =  0.2  cm^s”^  (Exp.  1). 
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(b) 


\!;:i  :  I 


Fig.  4.  The  zonally  averaged  meridional  overturning  stream  functions  for 
(a)  Exp.  1  and  (b)  Exp.  2.  Dashed  contours  indicate  clockwise  flow,  solid 
contours  counterclockwise  flow:  contour  interval  is  2.5  x  10®  m^s‘^. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  whether  the  meridional  flow  in  mid-gyre 
remains  poleward  (Stommel  and  Arons,  1960)  or  whether  a  diapycnal 
diffusivity  proportional  to  N’^  reverses  the  direction  of  this  flow,  a 
possibility  suggested  in  Gargett  (1984).  The  answer  is  that  the 
meridional  flow  of  Exp.  2  not  only  remains  poleward  in  direction,  but 
increases  in  magnitude  relative  to  Exp.  1,  as  seen  in  Figure  5.  While  the 
strong  surface  flows  of  Exp.  2  (Fig.  5(b))  are  comparable  to  those  in 
Exp.  1  (Fig.  5(a)),  the  region  of  significant  poleward  flow  in  the  deep 
ocean  moves  out  from  the  western  boundary  and  extends  throughout  the  deep 
interior  of  the  gyre.  The  vertical  boundary  between  the  northward- flowing 
surface  western  boundary  current  and  the  western  boundary  undercurrent 
(WBUC)  deepens  by  ~500m  and  the  region  of  equatorward  flow  associated  with 
the  WBUC  extends  much  further  into  the  interior  (more  than  halfway  across 
the  domain  in  the  near  bottom  layers) .  Why  does  the  equatorward  interior 
flow  derived  by  Gargett  (1984)  not  emerge  in  the  model?  Recall  that  the 
conditions  which  led  to  equatorward  flow  were  geostrophy  of  the  velocity 
field  and  a  vertical  advertion/diffusion  balance  fui  the  density  field. 

It  is  the  latter  assumption  which  fails.  While  the  computed  model 
velocity  fields  obey  geostrophy  (within  20%)  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
domain,  the  density  field  does  not  achieve  steady-state  by  balancing  wp^ 
with  (Kjp^)j  in  the  deep  interior. 


Fig.  5.  E-W  sections  of  meridional  velocity  within  the  subtropical  gyre 
(20'’N)  for  (a)  Exp.  1  and  (b)  Exp.  2;  contour  interval  is  0.003  cm  s'^. 

In  both  experiments,  deep  interior  flow  is  poleward. 


The  preceding  comparisons  between  Experiments  1  and  2  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  stratification-dependent  diffusivity  of  the  form 
suggested  by  Gargett  (1984)  doesn't  matter  much  to  the  poleward  heat  flux 
carried  by  the  model  ocean,  to  the  meridional  overturning  cell,  or  to  the 
meridional  sense  of  the  deep  circulation.  ("Much"  is  of  course  a  relative 
term:  to  some  applications,  30%  change  in,  say,  poleward  heat  flux,  might 
be  important.)  .^re  we  thus  able  to  conclude  that  the  possible  depth  or 
stratification  dependence  of  Kj  need  not  concern  ba.sin-scale  modellers, 
provided  only  that  the  constant  value  used  is  chosen  to  produce  an 
appropriate  thermocline  depth?  Insofar  as  we  are  interested  in  the  deep 
ocean  (of  major  import  ince  to  the  problem  of  the  ocean  as  CO2  sink,  for 
example),  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no.  One  of  tiie  major 
shortcomings  of  the  GFDL  model  with  constant  is  the  vertical  uniformitv 
of  the  deep  water  density  field.  Figure  6(a)  shows  the  E-W  section  across- 
the  "subtropical  gvre"  at  20°N  for  Exp.  1.  Below  -2  km  deptii,  the 
vertical  density  gradient  has  a  nearly  uniform  low  value,  A  N-S  section 
at  30°  longitude  (Fig.  6(b)  shows  that  weak  uniform  deep  gradient.s  occur 
throughout  the  domain.  In  contrast.  Exp.  2  yields  a  s i gn i f i can t 1 v  more 
strongly  stratified  deep  oc.  an  (Fig.  6(c)  anti  6(d)).  Both  thi.s  .stronger 
stratification  and  higher  deep  W’ater  temperatures  (previously  mentioned  in 
discussing  the  heat  flu;;)  move  Exp.  2  in  the  direction  of  the  real  ocean, 
suggesting  that  an  inappropriate  representation  of  diapycnal  processes  is 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  incorrect  de»'p  ocean  stratification 
produced  by  the  GFDL  model. 
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Fig.  6.  Contours  of  log  [-  p.^/p^  (in  ');,  whoro  p^  is  the  vertical  density 
gradient  and  p^  a  reference  density,  sliow  significant  differences  in 
intermediate  and  deep  water  stabilities  between  F.xp .  1  ((a)  and  (b))  and 
Exp .  2  ((c)  and  ( d) ) . 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  K^, :  IMPLICIT  DIFFUSION 

An  unexpected  benefit  of  implementing  was  a  dramatic  reduction 

in  unwanted  implicit  diapycnal  diffusion  associated  with  0.  As 

mentioned  previously,  a  non-zero  value  of  Kj,  yields  diapycnal  mixing  in 
the  presence  of  sloping  isopycnals.  A  measure  of  the  relative  importance 
of  this  implicit  diffusivity  to  that  explicitly  included  in  the  model  is 
gi’'en  by  a  normalized  diffusivity  diagnostic  defined  as 

ndd  - 

where  ,  Kj  are  the  explicit  horizontal  and  diapycnal  di  f  fus  i  vi  t  ies  nd  m 
is  the  isopycnal  slope  (referenced  to  local  pressure).  N/S  .cections  of 
the  logarithm  of  NDD  (Fig.  7(a)  and  (b))  show  enormous  changes  between 
Exps .  1  and  2,  partvcularlv  in  the  l-a  km  depth  range  where  the  explicit 

diapycnal  fluxes  of  F.xp.  1  are  dominated  by  ’mplicit  diffusion. 

In  Fxp.  I,  only  the  uppei'  kilometer  of  the  subtropical  gvre  ha  diapvcnal 
fluxes  determined  bv  the  explicit  diffusivity  (log  NDD  ■  0,  NDD  ^  1), 
while  in  Fxp.  2  iriuch  of  ;  h<'  intermediate  and  deep  water  is  effectively 
free  from  implicit  diffusion.  While  some  of  the  ob.served  change  in  NDD 
results  from  increased  K,,  at  depth  in  Exp.  ?,  this  can  account  for  onlv 
, ihoi.it  one  order  of  m.ignitude.  The  r<-st  of  the  chang,e  (approximately  three 


orders  of  magnitude  at  some  depths)  results  from  decreases  in  m'^ ,  the  mean 
square  isopycnal  slope. 


Encouraged  by  the  decrease  in  implicit  diffusion  in  Exp.  2,  we  attempted  a 
further  reduction  of  implicit  diffusion  effects  by  decreasing  K,. 

(to  0.33  X  10^  cm^s  ')  in  Exp.  3.  The  model  retained  stability  at  this 
lower  value  of  K^, ,  but  the  result  was  not  a  straightforward  reduction  in 
implicit  diffusion.  Instead  (Fig.  7(c)),  while  Exp.  3  shows  lower  NDD 


Fig.  7.  Contours  of  log  (NDD)  =  log  (K.,  m"/Kj)  where  K^,  and  are 
respectively  the  implicit  and  explicit  diapyc.nal  di  f  fus  ivi  t  ies  present  in 
(a)  Exp.  1,  (b)  Exp.  2  and  (c)  Exp.  3  (see  Table).  Values  of 
log  (NDD)  >  0  indicate  regions  where  implicit  diffusion  ^  tlie  dominant 
diapycnal  transfer  mechanism. 
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near  the  northern  boundary,  in  much  of  the  mid-depth  interior, 
particularly  near  the  equator,  NDD  has  actually  increased .  What 
apparently  happens  is  that  reduction  of  reduces  the  rate  at  which  S/^p 
is  removed,  thus  increasing  m^;  the  increase  in  m^  is  larger  than  the 
decrease  in  explicit  Kj, ,  hence  NDD  increases.  While  readily  "understood" 
in  this  way,  such  a  result  is  counterintuitive  to  those  (most?)  of  us 
whose  intuition  has  developed  around  linear  systems,  and  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  "the"  sensitivity  problem  in  nonlinear  systems.  Determining 
"the"  sensitivity  of  any  ocean  model  to  sub-grid-scale  processes  is 
immensely  com.plicated  by  the  degree  of  interdependence  between  horizontal 
and  vertical  (or  isopycnal  and  diapycnal)  sub- grid- scale 
parameter izations . 

Moreover,  considering  the  range  of  possible  parameterizations  of  just 
diapycnal  fluxes,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
appropriate  forms  of  these  fluxes  by  using  observables  to  constrain  the 
models.  The  problem  is  that  the  same  model  may  give  very  much  the  same 
result  using  very  different  values  and/or  forms  for  the  various 
diffusivities  involved.  As  an  example.  Figure  8  is  a  comparison  cf  the 
meridional  overturning  stream  function  resulting  from  our  Exp.  3  (with 
Kj  =  a^N'^  Kp  =  Kh  =  0,33  x  10^  cm^s'^)  and  one  of  Bryan's  (1987)  runs 
(with  =  0 . 1  ernes''',  Kj,  =  1  x  10^  cm^s’^  and  =  0):  allowing  for  the 
different  meridional  extent  of  the  basins,  the  two  studies  give  results 


I  M  I  I  I  l>( 


Fig.  8.  Zonal ly - averaged  meridional  overturning  stream  function  for 
(a)  Exp.  3  of  this  work  and  (b)  Bryan's  (1987)  Exp.  2.  The  contour 
interval  is  2.5  x  10®  m^s'^;  dashed  line  is  clockwise,  solid  line  is 
counter-clockwise  flow.  The  similarity  of  the  two  results  (apart  from  the 
difference  in  meridional  extent  of  the  domain)  illustrates  that  the  GFDL 
model  can  produce  similar  results  with  very  different  choices  tor  the 
diffusivities  used  to  parameterize  mixing. 
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which  are  remarkably  similar  in  both  form  and  magnitude.  If  we  are  to 
learn  anything  about  appropriate  pararaeterizations  from  models,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  look  for  diagnostic  fields  which  are  more  sensitive 
to  these  parameterizations  than,  for  example,  the  meridional  overturning 
stream  function  (or  the  meridional  heat  flux)  and/or  to  carry  various 
passive  tracers  as  well  as  the  active  tracers  T  and  S.  It  also  seems 
clear  that  any  contribution  which  the  observational  community  can  make  as 
to  appropriate  forms  of  dif fusivities/fluxes  will  provide  welcome 
restrictions  for  model  sensitivity  studies. 
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ABSTRACT 

Numerical  advection  schemes  are  compared  in  the  context  of  primitive 
equation  models  of  the  Atlantic  circulation  at  two  different  horizontal 
resolutions.  The  results  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  effective 
vertical  and  horizontal  mixing  rates.  For  low  horizontal  resolution  the 
discussion  concentrates  on  large  scale  properties  like  zr-’^ally 
integrated  meridional  transports  and  water  mass  distributions.  For 
higher  horizontal  resolution  the  circulation  ana  tracer  distributions  on 
the  gyre  scale  are  examined  in  more  detail. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  discusses  numerical  models  of  basin  scale  phenomena  as  they 
are  used  for  studying  climate  dynamics,  the  formation  and  spreading  of 
the  major  water  masses,  and  the  simulation  of  various  tracer 
distributions.  Typically  the  resolution  in  such  models  does  not  exceed 
1'  in  the  horizontal  and  and  a  few  hundred  meters  in  the  vertical  in 
deeper  layers.  The  momentum  and  vorticity  balances  for  the  resulting 
flow  are  very  nearly  geostrophic  except  in  certain  boundary  layers  like 
the  western  boundary  current  and  the  surface  Ekman  layer.  For  this  type 
of  model  it  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  put  most  modeling  effort  in 
the  equations  for  temperature  and  salinity  where  advection  and  diffusion 
determine  the  representation  of  water  masses  in  the  model  as  well  as  the 
density  structure  that  in  turn  determines  the  flow  field. 

Several  systematic  studies  have  dealt  with  the  sensitivity  of  this  class 
of  models  to  variations  of  the  turbulent  closure  parameters  (e.g.  Bryan 
and  Lewis,  1979,  Meehl  et  al . ,  1982,  F.  Bryan,  1987).  Here  results  from 
models  with  different  numerical  representations  of  the  advection 
operator  in  the  thermohaline  equations  are  compared  to  investigate  the 
sensitivity  of  the  models  with  respect  to  numerical  formulations. 

However,  advection  and  diffusion  cannot  completely  be  separated  in 
finite  difference  models.  Numerical  advection  schemes  of  second  or 
higher  order  of  accuracy  do  not  preserve  the  monotonicity  of  the 
solutions  so  that  unphysical  oscillations  or  negative  concentrations  of 
positive  definite  tracers  can  occur.  Explicit  diffusion  is  necessary  to 
get  stable  solutions.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  problem  of  unphysical 
oscillations.  It  shows  the  temperature  distribution  from  one  of  the 
models  (the  standard  case — to  be  discussed  below)  at  159  m  depth.  Small 


Figure  1,  Temperature  at  159  m  depth  for  the  standard  case  at  2° 
horizontal  resolution  after  2700  years.  Contour  interval  1  K. 


scale  features  appear  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  American 
coast.  These  features  are  due  to  numerical  dispersion  of  the  temperature 
front  associated  with  the  stream.  The  noise  seems  to  be  confined  to  this 
region,  however,  and  probably  does  not  harm  the  solution  in  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  model  domain. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  numerical  dispersion,  however,  may 
affect  the  whole  water  mass  distribution  in  the  model  on  a  large  scale. 
The  salinity  section  along  30°W  (Fig.  2)  is  dominated  by  a  huge  water 
mass  with  salinities  up  to  36.8  psu.  The  source  of  this  saline  water 
mass  at  the  equator  is  a  single  grid  point  in  the  Guinea  basin  below  a 
sharp  halocline  associated  with  river  run-off.  This  front  disperses  and 
produces  an  extreme  anomaly  with  salinities  out  of  the  physically 
meaningful  range.  The  anomaly  is  distributed  by  the  equatorial  current 
system  and  diffusion  over  large  distances  until  it  becomes  a  major  water 
mass  in  that  simulation.  Other  examples  of  this  well  known  numerical 
effect  can  be  found  in  Killworth  (this  volume). 

In  the  context  of  the  central  differences  formulation,  there  are  in 
general  two  ways  to  overcome  the  problem:  Increasing  the  mixing  or 
increasing  the  resolution.  The  first  way  might  have  a  large  impact  on 
the  quantities  that  are  to  be  modeled  and  the  second  might  not  be 
feasible  to  the  necessary  extent  (especially  in  the  horizontdl)  because 
of  limited  computer  resources  available. 

We  therefore  considered  several  alternative  advection  schemes  for  the 
temperature  and  salinity  equations  and  tested  them  in  simple 
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Figure  2.  Salinity  section  along  30°W  after  620  years  of  integration 
with  the  standard  case  at  2°  horizontal  resolution.  The  vertical 
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configurations  resembling  typical  oceanic  situations.  With  an  oceanic 
general  circulation  model  (GCM)  we  conducted  simulations  with  the 
central  differences  scheme,  the  upstream  scheme,  and  the  Flux  Corrected 
Transport  (FCT)  algorithm  that  will  be  described  briefly  in  the  next 
section.  A  more  detailed  description  and  further  results  will  be 
presented  in  a  forthcoming  paper  by  Gerdes,  Koeberle ,  and  Willebrand 
(1989)  and  in  Gerdes  (1988).  The  upstream  and  FCT  schemes  are  of  lower 
order  of  accuracy  than  the  central  differences  scheme  and  contain  some 
amount  of  implicit  diffusion.  The  implicit  diffusion  varies  spatially 
because  it  depends  (among  other  quantities)  on  the  velocity  of  the  flow. 
While  the  obvious  result  of  the  comparison  will  be  an  estimate  of  the 
sensitivity  to  nuinerical  advection  schemes  we  may  also  interpret  the 
results  as  the  produce  of  subgrid  scale  mixing  that  varies  in  space  (and 
in  time) . 

The  differences  between  consistent  (and  convergent)  numerical  schemes 
vanish  in  the  limit  of  infinitesimal  grid  spacing.  Hence  we  expect  the 
sensitivity  with  respect  to  different  numerical  schemes  to  depend  on  the 
resolution — and  to  eventually  vanish  when  the  resolution  becomes  fine 
enough.  The  initial  set  of  experiments  with  a  2°  horizontal  resolution 
was  repeated  in  a  similar  configuration  at  doubled  horizontal  and 
somewhat  increased  vertical  resolution.  Despite  the  increase  of 
computing  power  available  for  oceanographic  studies  it  is  still  very 
time  consuming  to  conduct  sensitivity  studies  of  the  stationary  state  at 
this  higher  resolution.  The  high  resolution  cases  were  in  fact  only 
integrated  for  several  decades  and  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  the 
coarse  resolution  cases.  The  discussion  will  therefore  concentrate  on 
somewhat  different  properties  for  the  different  sets  of  experiments. 

The  high  resolution  cases  are  covered  in  detail  in  Gerdes  (1988). 

The  following  section  describes  the  configuration  and  parameters  of  the 
experiments  with  the  coarse  resolution  models.  A  brief  qualitative 
discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  different  advection  schemes  is 
included.  Then  a  few  results  are  presented  from  the  coarse  resolution 
experiments,  which  are  discussed  further  in  terms  of  the  effective 
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vertical  mixing  rates.  The  following  three  sections  present  the 
experiments  at  the  finer  resolution.  The  final  section  is  intended  to 
synthesize  the  results  from  both  sets  of  experiments  and  to  draw  some 
conclusions  about  the  suitability  of  large  scale  models  of  this  type  to 
study  the  effects  of  physically  moti'^at^^d  mixing  concepts. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COARSE  RESOLUTION  MODEL 

Three  experiments  at  2°  x  2°  horizontal  resolution  will  be  presented 
here  (Table  1) .  An  integration  with  the  primitive  equation  model 
described  by  Cox  (1984)  serves  as  a  control  experiment  and  will  here  be 
referred  to  as  the  standard  case.  It  is  based  on  the  central  differences 
advection  scheme  and  employs  Laplacian  friction  and  diffusion  cerms  to 
parameterize  the  effects  of  motions  which  are  not  resolved  by  the 
numerical  grid.  The  advection  scheme  does  not  contain  implicit  diffusion 
although  explicit  diffusion  is  necessary  to  damp  numerical  noise  that  is 
generated  by  the  numerical  dispersion  associated  with  this  advection 
scheme . 

Table  1.  Overview  of  the  experiments  with  the  coarse  resolution  model. 


Experiment 

Advection  scheme 

Explicit  mixing 

Integration  time 

standard 

central 

differences 

horizontal/vertical 

Aj^  =  10^  m^s"^ 

Ay  =  0.65  X  lO"''  m^s"^ 

2700  years 

upstream 

upstream 

differences 

none 

2700  years 

FCT 

FCT  algorithm 

iso/diapycnal 

Aj_  =  10^  m^s'\  Ap  =  0 

1500  years 

In  the  upstream  case  the  model  is  modified  by  replacing  the  central 
differences  scheme  with  the  first  order  upstream  scheme  for  the 
advection  of  temperature  and  salinity.  The  first  order  accuracy  implies 
that  the  scheme  approximates  a  different  differential  operator  to  a 
higher  order  of  accuracy.  This  operator  can  be  represented  by  the  second 
order  central  difference  scheme  plus  a  Laplacian  diffusion.  The  mixing 
coefficient  of  the  diffusion,  however,  is  of  a  special  form  where  the 
dominant  part  for  each  coordinate  direction  is  proportional  to  the 
absolute  value  of  the  velocity  component  and  the  grid  size  for  that 
direction.  The  effective  diffusivity  with  this  scheme  hence  becomes 
spatially  and  temporally  variable.  Vigorous  horizontal  mixing  is  to  be 
expected  in  strong  currents,  especially  in  the  western  boundary  current. 
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Dif fusivities  in  the  interior  and  on  deeper  levels  tend  to  be  relatively 
small  (0(10^  m^s"^)  for  a  velocity  of  0.1  m/s  at  the  given  resolution  of 
2°).  The  vertical  diffusivity  is  expected  to  increase  with  depth  since 
the  vertical  grid  size  increases  (compare  Table  2) .  The  vertical 
velocity  also  tends  to  increase  with  depth  thus  contributing  to  the 
increase  in  vertical  mixing. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  upstream  scheme  is  that  the  monotonicity  of 
advected  quantities  is  strictly  preserved.  Unphysical  oscillations  like 
those  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  cannot  occur.  Furthermore  this  scheme  is 
computationally  efficient  and  easy  to  implement. 

The  third  experiment  employs  the  FCT  scheme  (Zalesak,  1979)  for  the 
advection  of  tracers.  The  solution  lies  between  the  central  differences 
solution  and  the  upstream  solution  in  this  implementation  of  the  FCT 
algorithm.  Starting  with  the  upstream  solution  a  certain  amount  of 
antidif fusive  flux  (the  difference  between  the  advective  flux  from  the 
central  differences  and  from  the  upstream  scheme)  is  applied.  The  amount 


Table  2.  Vertical  grid  and  parameters  common  to  the  coarse  resolution 
models . 


Level 

Az 

depth  of  grid  point 

depth  of  box  bottom 

1 

50 

25.0 

50.0 

2 

63 

81.5 

113.0 

3 

92 

159.0 

205.0 

h 

140 

275.0 

345.0 

5 

213 

451.5 

558.0 

6 

313 

714.5 

871.0 

7 

435 

1088.5 

1306.0 

8 

566 

1589.0 

1872.0 

9 

689 

2216.5 

2561.0 

10 

790 

2956.0 

3351.0 

11 

864 

3763.0 

4215.0 

12 

915 

4672.5 

5130.0 

Horizontal  resolution 

Horizontal  and  vertical  viscosities 

Time  constant  for  the  Newtonian  damping 
Time  step  for  0,  S 
Time  step  for  velocity 


M  = 

2° 

AA  = 

2° 

II  II 

4  X 
10'^ 

10^ 

'  m^s’ 

1/7  = 

=  30 

days 

At®^ 

=  1 

day 

At"^ 

=  2 

h 
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of  antidif fusive  flux  added  is  subject  to  the  constraint  that  no  new 
extrema  should  be  generated  by  advection.  The  scheme  may  realise  the 
central  differences  limit  (with  zero  diffusion)  at  one  grid  point  and 
the  upstream  limit  (with  the  implicit  diffusion  described  above)  at 
another  grid  point.  Our  tests  with  the  FCT  scheme  in  idealized 
applications  (C.  Koeberle,  1988;  pers.  comm.),  as  well  as  the  actual 
amount  of  implicit  diffusion  in  the  ocean  model,  show  that  the  implicit 
mixing  is  largely  reduced  by  the  FCT  algorithm  compared  to  the  upstream 
scheme.  Usually  the  overall  effect  of  this  locally  determined  diffusion 
is  also  much  less  than  the  effect  of  the  necessary  explicit  mixing  with 
the  central  differences  scheme  where  usually  a  single  coefficient  is 
chosen  to  avoid  numerical  dispersion  effects  everywhere.  We  may  regard 
the  implicit  diffusion  of  the  FCT  algorithm  as  the  minimum  diffusion 
that  is  necessary  to  proser^^e  the  monotonicity  of  the  advected 
quantities  required  by  the  secon<^  law  of  thermodynamics. 

The  experiments  were  performed  in  an  Atlantic  ocean  geometry  with  closed 
walls  at  30°S  and  80°N.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  artificial 
sources  for  the  shut-off  water  masses  like  the  Mediterranean  water  mass, 
the  Antarctic  Intermediate  water  mass  and  the  Antarctic  Bottom  water. 

The  estimated  effect  of  the  closed  walls  compared  to  the  total  changes 
during  the  integrations  is  found  to  be  relatively  small. 

Winter  distributions  of  potential  temperature  and  salinity  from  Levitus' 
atlas  (1982)  have  been  used  to  initialize  the  experiments  and  to  provide 
reference  values  for  the  Newtonian  damping  in  the  uppermost  level  which 
parameterizes  heat  and  freshwater  fluxes  through  the  surface.  Annual 
mean  wind  stress  fields  have  been  taken  from  the  climatology  of 
Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  (1983). 

The  standard  and  upstream  cases  were  integrated  for  2700  years.  This  was 
not  quite  sufficient  to  reach  a  steady  state  with  the  standard  case 
where  temperatures  and  salinities  approached  their  steady  state  values 
on  the  time  scale  of  the  vertical  diffusion.  The  FCT  experiment  was 
stopped  after  1500  years  of  simulated  time,  which  also  did  not  suffice 
to  reach  steady  state  in  the  deepest  levels.  However,  we  decided  that 
the  differences  to  the  other  experiments  were  already  established  at 
that  stage  of  the  calculation. 

Otherwise  the  parameters  were  kept  identical  among  the  experiments 
(Table  2) .  The  explicit  diffusion  of  the  standard  case  was  modeled  with 
a  horizontal  Austausch  coefficient  A„  =  10^  m^s’^  and  a  vertical 
coefficient  A^  =  0.65  x  10  ms".  The  latter  value  turned  out  as  the 
smallest  value  that  could  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  salt  anomaly 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  choice  of  this  value  hence  is  solely  based  on 
numerical  considerations. 

The  upstream  case  contains  no  explicit  diffusion  while  the  FCT  case 
includes  explicit  isopycnal  diffusion.  The  same  value  as  for  A^  has  been 
chosen  for  the  isopycnal  mixing  coefficient  A^^.  The  explicit  diapycnal 
mixing  was  set  to  zero  in  this  case.  The  isopycnal  mixing  scheme  was 
implemented  as  described  by  Cox  (1987)  with  minor  modifications  to  make 
sure  that  the  mixing  scheme  did  not  contribute  to  the  diapycnal  mixing. 
However,  it  proved  necessary  to  include  mixing  in  the  coordinate 
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direction  within  a  layer  a  single  grid  distance  wide  along  all 
boundaries  except  for  the  surface.  At  certain  grid  points  the  isopycnal 
mixing  scheme  would  otherwise  generate  anomalies  that  violate  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  (Gerdes  et  al . ,  1989). 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  COARSE  RESOLUTION  MODEL 

In  the  experiments  with  the  2°  model  we  concentrate  on  the  large  scale 
properties  of  the  simulation.  The  meridional  temperature  section  of 
Fig.  3  illustrates  the  water  mass  distribution  at  the  end  of  the 
integrations.  The  initial  distribution  is  also  included  as  Fig.  3(d)  to 
demonstrate  the  deviation  from  the  initial  conditions  as  well  as  from 
the  observed  climatology.  The  results  of  the  upstream  and  standard  cases 
are  remarkably  similar  and  in  comparison  with  the  observations  are 
characterised  by  a  broadening  of  the  tropical  thermocline.  This  accounts 
for  an  increase  in  temperature  of  3  to  4K  around  600  m  depth. 

The  FCT  model  yields  a  much  sharper  thermocline  in  the  upper  300  m  and 
also  a  much  sharper  subarctic  front,  which  actually  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  observed  field.  Below  500  m,  however,  the  isotherms  are 
essentially  flat  and  the  upward  rise  at  the  equator  is  missing.  This 
rise  can  be  seen  in  the  standard  and  upstream  cases  and  it  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  of  the  observed  temperature  distribution.  A 
quantitative  estimate  for  the  thermocline  thickness  is  given  in  Table  3. 


Figure  3.  Temperature  section  along  30'’W  for  the  (a)  standard,  (b) 
upstream,  and  (c)  FCT  coarse  resolution  experiments.  The  initial 
conditions  according  to  Levitus  (1982)  are  included  as  (d) .  Contour 
interval  2  K. 

The  stream  function  of  the  zonally  integrated  mass  transport  (Fig.  4) 
gives  an  impression  of  the  large  scale  transport  patterns  in  the  models. 
The  upper  layers,  especially  in  the  tropics,  are  dominated  by  shallow 
circulation  cells.  The  near  surface  flow  of  these  cells  is  essentially 
determined  by  the  Ekman  transport.  The  cells  are  very  similar  in  all 


Table  3.  Characteristic  results  from  the  coarse  resolution  models.  See  text 
for  the  definition  of  the  thermocline  thickness  d  and  the  effective 
vertical  Austausch  w*  is  the  average  upwelling  velocity  at  113  m 

depth  between  10°S  and  10°N.  The  diagnostic  case  is  the  result  of  the 
upstream  model  after  two  months  of  integration. 


standard 

upstream 

FCT 

diagnostic 

thermocline  depth 

(m) 

173 

186 

131 

149 

V,,  (10-^  m^s-^) 

0.65 

0.81 

0.28 

0.42 

dw*  (lO"''  m^  s‘^) 

0.95 

1.17 

0.31 

0.76 

Maximum  meridional 
mass  transport 

(Sv) 

14.7 

20.0 

12.8 

19.9 

Maximum  northward 
heat  transport 

(PW) 

0.56 

0.51 

0.37 

1.21 

experiments  since  they  are  basically  prescribed  by  the  external  forcing. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  differences  in  the  total  equatorial 
upwelling.  In  the  standard  and  upstream  cases  a  flow  of  approximately  4 
Sv  ascends  from  deeper  layers  and  adds  to  the  near  surface  transport  in 
the  anticyclonic  cell  north  of  the  equator.  Opposed  to  these  two  cases 
the  FCT  case  exhibits  virtually  no  deep  equatorial  upwelling.  This 
corresponds  to  the  differences  among  the  models  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  thermocline  in  low  latitudes  as  described  above. 

The  FCT  case  furthermore  has  the  lowest  overturning  rate  (12.8  Sv, 
compare  Table  3)  in  the  northern  thermohaline  driven  cell.  This  cell  is 
stronger  by  2  Sv  in  the  standard  case  and  amounts  to  20  Sv  in  the 
upstream  case.  Vfhile  the  motion  below  2500  m  is  very  weak  in  the 
standard  and  FCT  cases,  the  deepest  levels  are  well  ventilated  by  the 
overturning  motion  in  the  upstream  case.  The  differences  between  the 
standard  and  upstream  cases  are  in  fact  almost  completely  confined  to 
these  deeper  levels  (Fig.  4(d)).  The  deep  ventilation  in  the  upstream 
case  has  been  further  localized  to  take  place  solely  in  the  North 
American  basin  while  the  other  deep  basins  communicate  with  the  upper 
levels  neither  by  advection  nor  diffusion  (which  are  closely  related 
with  the  upstream  scheme) .  The  temperature  of  the  latter  remains  very 
close  to  the  initial  values  throughout  the  whole  integration. 

The  levels  below  2500  m  in  the  standard  case  warm  very  slowly  to  a 
vertically  homogenous  temperature  at  a  rate  that  is  consistent  with  the 
explicitly  prescribed  vertical  mixing  rate.  This  indicates  a  purely 
diffusive  adjustment  of  these  deep  levels.  The  differences  in  the 
regimes  for  the  deepest  levels  result  in  different  timescales  for  the 
adjustment  to  a  steady  state. 
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Figure  4.  Stream  function  of  the  zonally  integrated  mass  t-.  insport  for 
the  (a)  standard,  (b)  upstream,  and  (c)  FCT  coarse  resolution 
experiments.  The  difference  between  the  upstream  and  standard  cases  is 
plotted  in  (d) .  Contour  interval  2  Sv. 


The  poleward  heat  transport  (Fig.  5)  at  lower  and  middle  latitudes  is 
closely  related  to  the  strength  of  the  overturning  motion.  At  higher 
latitudes  the  correlation  of  northward  velocity  and  zonal  temperature 
anomaly,  the  gyre  component  of  the  heat  transport  (K.  Bryan,  1962), 
becomes  increasingly  important.  Upstream  and  standard  cases  accordingly 
exhibit  roughly  the  same  maximum  heat  transport  of  around  0.5  PW  while 
the  heat  transport  is  significantly  reduced  with  the  FCT  scheme.  In  the 
latter  a  maximum  of  only  0.35  PW  is  reached  slightly  north  of  the 
equator.  The  enhancement  of  the  deep  cell  in  the  upstream  case  has  no 
impact  on  the  heat  transport  since  the  temperature  differences  between 
northward  and  southward  flow  are  small  at  great  depths.  The  upstream 
heat  transport  is  in  fact  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  standard  case 
except  for  the  secondary  maximum  near  SO^N  where  the  gyre  component 
already  dominates  the  heat  transport.  The  subarctic  gyre  is  most  intense 
in  the  upstream  case  (33  Sv  compared  to  28  Sv  in  the  standard  case  and 
26  Sv  for  the  FCT  case) . 


DISCUSSION 

In  a  sensitivity  study  with  the  same  basic  model  (Cox,  1984),  F.  Bryan 
(1987)  has  demonstrated  that  both  the  strength  of  the  overturning  and 
the  thickness  of  the  thermocline  are  determined  by  the  vertical 
diffusivity  in  the  model.  Experimentally  both  of  these  quantities  were 
found  to  increase  approximately  as  the  cube  root  of  the  vertical 
diffusivity.  Thermocline  thickness  and  maximum  meridional  volume 
transport  for  our  experiments  are  summarized  in  Table  3  together  with 
the  maximum  northward  heat  transport.  Two  estimates  for  the  effective 
vertical  mixing  coefficient  are  given.  The  first  estimate  relies  on  a 
scaling  argument  (based  on  a  vertical  advec t ive - di f fus ive  balance  and 
the  thermal  wind  relation)  which  results  in  a  proportionality  between 
the  mixing  coefficient  and  the  cube  of  the  thickness  d  of  the 
thermocline  (see  Bryan,  1987).  The  thermocline  t'nickness  d  is  defiru'd  as 

d  = 

H 

where  T^  and  T^^  are  the  temperature;-  at  the  surface  and  at  tlie  depth 
z  --  -H  respectively.  The  values  in  Table  3  are  based  on  H  ==  300  m  and 
the  mean  temperature  profile  for  the  area  between  10°S  and  10°N.  The 
second  estimate  is  given  by  the  thickness  d  times  the  mean  upwelling 
velocity  in  the  equatorial  belt  between  lO^S  and  10"N.  Both  estim.ites 
indicate  a  slightly  higher  mixing  in  the  upstream  case  compared  to  the 
standard  case  while  the  mixing  in  the  FCT  case  is  considerably  r^vluced 


The  relation  between  the  overturning  and  the  effective  mixing  is 
consistent  with  the  relation  found  for  different  explicit  vertical 
mixing  rates  for  the  standard  case  by  F.  Bryan  (1987). 

The  estimates  for  the  equatorial  thermocline  presented  above  do  not  take 
into  account  the  lateral  fluxes  into  the  equatorial  belt.  The  horizontal 
fluxes  vanish  in  a  horizontal  integral.  A  more  appropriate  measure  for 
the  overall  effectiva  mixing  might  therfore  be  given  bv  the  ratio  of  th  • 
horizontal  averages  of  the  vertical  diffusive  flux  and  the  vortical 
gradient  of  temperature  respectively.  The  vertical  distributions  of  this 
ratio  for  the  upstream  and  ICT  cases  are  displayed  in  Fig.  6.  In  the 
upstream  case  the  ratio  increases  from  0.5  near  the  surface  to  5  x  lO  '" 
m^s  ^  near  3000  m  depth.  The  very  low  mixing  below  corresponds  to  the 
isolation  of  deep  basins  from  upper  parts  of  the  model  ocean.  The  FCT 
scheme  realizes  a  lower  ratio  but  below  1000  m  it  also  exceeds  the  value 
chosen  for  the  explicit  mixing  of  the  standard  case.  Only  above  400  m  is 
the  effective  mixing  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  standard  case. 
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Figure  6.  Effective  vertical  mixing  rates  in  the  coarse  resolution  (a) 
upstream  (UPS)  and  (b)  FCT  experiments.  The  constant  i..i^xing  rate  of  the 
standard  case  is  indicated  by  the  solid  line. 


Since  the-  mixing  rates  of  the  FCT  experiment  represent  minimum 
d  i  f  fus  ivi  t  ie.s  under  the  constraint  of  monotonicity  of  the  advected 
quantities  this  indicate.s  thci:  0.65  x  10  *  m^'s  '  is  still  too  small  to 
preserve  the  monotonicity  with  the  central  differences  advection  scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  results  for  thermocline  thickness  and  meridional 
overturning  this  demonstrates  that  the  large  mixing  rates  at  great 
depths  are  less  important  th.in  the  rather  subtle  differences  in  the 
upper  few  hundreds  of  meters.  The  large  di f fus i vi t i es  of  the  FCT  case 
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below  1000  m  (compared  to  the  standard  case)  apparently  do  not 
contribute  to  a  larger  meridional  overturning. 

A  diagnostic  model  serves  to  provide  for  a  comparison  based  on  observec 
fields.  In  this  case  the  diagnostic  model  is  just  the  upstream  model 
that  was  integrated  for  2  months  allowing  the  velocity  field  to  adjust 
to  the  basically  unaltered  density  field  of  the  initial  state.  The 
estimates  for  the  effective  vertical  mixing  in  the  diagnostic  case  lie 
halfway  between  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  while  the  maximum  meridional 
mass  transport  is  nearly  equal  that  of  the  upstream  case.  The  much 
larger  heat  transport  in  the  diagnostic  case  compared  to  the  upstream 
case  illustrates  the  rearrangement  of  temperature  and  transport  patterns 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  integration  of  the  upstream  model.  The 
results  of  this  diagnostic  model  reveal  a  basic  problem  with  mixing 
rates  that  are  not  related  to  the  physical  conditions,  which  vary 
spatially  and  probably  also  with  respect  to  time.  The  regional 
variability  is  demonstrated  by  the  distributions  of  mixing  coefficients 
implied  from  the  climatology  by  inverse  calculations  (Olbers  et  al .  , 

1985;  Olbers,  this  volume).  With  the  constant  vertical  mixing 
coefficient  used  in  the  standard  case  here  (and  in  Bryan's  (1987) 
experiments)  it  seems  impossible  to  model  both  the  thermocline  thickness 
and  the  meridional  overturning  correctly  at  the  same  time.  Neither  is 
the  effective  mixing  of  the  upstream  or  FCT  advection  schemes  related  to 
the  physical  conditions  that  actually  determine  the  effective  mixing  for 
the  stationary  large  scale  averaged  quantities  in  the  ocean 
(corresponding  to  the  model  resolution).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  yield  no  quantitative  improvement  over 
the  standard  case.  The  upstream  and  standard  cases  are  very  similar  with 
respect  to  the  quantities  discussed  here  while  the  FCT  case  yields  c 
reasonable  equatorial  thermocline  but  unrealistically  small  overturning, 
equatorial  upwelling  and  heat  transport. 

A  prerequisite  for  the  implementation  of  physically  enhanced  mixing 
parameterizations  is  a  numerically  necessary  mixing  that  is  small 
compared  with  the  physically  motivated  mixing.  This  requirement  can  be 
met  by  all  schemes  considered  here,  provided  the  resolution  is  fine 
enough.  However,  the  implicit  mixing  of  the  first  order  upstream  scheme 
decreases  very  slowly  with  increasing  resolution  making  it  inferior  to 
the  central  differences  scheme  (with  appropriate  explicit  mixing)  and 
the  FCT  scheme  at  higher  resolution.  The  latter  provides  a  guaranty 
against  unphysical  oscillations  and  negative  concentrations  combined 
with  low  overall  mixing  rates.  However,  the  FCT  scheme  is  more  costly  in 
terms  of  computer  time  (roughly  a  factor  of  3  compared  with  the  two 
other  schemes) . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FINE  RESOLUTION  MODEL 

Three  experiments  similar  to  the  coarse  resolution  experiments  described 
above  were  conducted  at  the  horizontal  resolution  of  1°  x  1°.  The 
vertical  resolution  was  increased  from  12  to  18  levels  with  vertically 
varying  grid  sizes  (see  Table  4).  The  same  type  of  thermohaline  forcing 
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Table  4.  Vertical  grid  distances  and  parameters  used  for  the  fine 
resolution  models. 


Level 

Az 

depth  of  gridpoint 

depth  of  box  bottom 

1 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 

2 

26.0 

33.0 

46.0 

3 

34.0 

63.0 

80.0 

4 

44.0 

102.0 

124.0 

5 

56.5 

152.3 

180.5 

6 

73.5 

217.3 

254.0 

7 

93.5 

300.8 

374.5 

8 

120.0 

407.5 

467 . 5 

9 

152.5 

543.8 

620.0 

10 

193.0 

716.5 

813.0 

11 

242.0 

934.0 

1055.0 

12 

301.0 

1205.5 

1356.0 

13 

371.5 

1541.8 

1727.5 

14 

452.5 

1953.8 

2180.0 

15 

542.5 

2451.3 

2722.0 

16 

637.5 

3041.3 

3360.0 

17 

728.5 

3724.3 

4088 . 5 

18 

800.0 

4488.5 

4888.5 

Horizontal  resolution 

Horizontal  and  vertical  viscosities 

Horizontal  diffusivity  (standard  case) 
Vertical  diffusivity  (standard  case) 
Isopycnal  diffusivity  (FCT  case) 
Diapycnal  diffusivity  (FCT  case) 

Time  constant  for  the  Newtonian  damping 
Time  step  for  0,S 


A0  = 

1° 

AA  = 

I”" 

'SiH  ” 

5  X 

10®  m' 

10' 

®  m^s'' 

\h  = 

10® 

m^s-' 

\h  = 

0.3 

X  10' 

10® 

m^s-^ 

\  = 

0.3 

X  lO''* 

1/A  = 

=  20 

days 

At®® 

=  6 

h 

At^ 

=  1 

h 

Time  step  for  velocity 


was  applied  although  with  slightly  reduced  damping  time  scale.  We  used 
annual  mean  wind  stress  distributions  from  Isemer  and  Hasse  (1987) 
instead  of  the  Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  (1983)  wind  stresses  for  these 
calculations.  The  domain  was  reduced  to  the  North  Atlantic  from  the 
equator  to  66°N,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  excluded  from  the  domain. 
Restoring  zones  as  described  by  Sarmiento  (1986)  were  implemented  near 
the  northern  and  southern  closed  walls.  These  restoring  zones  prevent 
the  very  rapid  breakdown  of  the  large  scale  meridional  overturning 
motion  wnicti  was  associated  wlL'n  the  coarse  resolution  models.  The 
overturning  motion  there  collapsed  from  initially  20  Sv  to  around  8  Sv 
with.in  a  decade.  It  recovered  to  the  (near)  steady  state  value  of  Table 
3  on  a  much  larger  time  scale. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  domain  the  computational  cost  at  the 
doubled  resolution  was  still  so  large  that  no  steady  state  solution 
could  be  achieved.  The  models  were  integrated  for  only  40  years.  The 
results  therefore  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  results  discussed 
above  and  our  analysis  will  focus  on  somewhat  different  properties. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  fine  resolution  experiments  is  to  assess  tVie 
influence  of  diapycnal  mixing  due  to  horizontal  diffusion.  The  vertical 
diffusion  may  act  as  a  source  as  well  as  a  sink  for  available  potential 
energy  (APE)  (Bryan  and  Lewis,  1979).  In  our  experiments  APE  actually 
was  increased  by  increasing  the  vertical  diffusion.  Horizontal  diffusion 
on  the  other  hand  always  acts  as  a  sink  for  APE.  The  effect  of 
decreasing  the  diapycnal  diffusion  due  to  horizontal  diffusion  may 
therefore  be  different  from  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  vertical 
diffusion.  The  FCT  case  is  supposed  to  realize  the  least  diapycnal 
diffusion  due  to  horizontal  mixing.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  this 
is  not  ev€^rywhere  the  case. 

The  standard  case  contains  an  explicit  vertical  diffusivity  which  is 
numerically  necessary  with  the  central  difference  advection  scheme.  The 
same  explicit  vertical  diffusivity  was  also  implemented  in  the  FCT  case. 
Note  that  this  is  different  from  the  coarse  resolution  FCT  case  where 
the  explicit  diapycnal  mixing  was  set  to  zero.  The  effects  of  the 
vertical  diffusivity  are  assumed  to  be  small  over  the  relatively  short 
integration  period.  Besides  the  explicit  vertical  mixing,  the  FCT  case 
employs  an  explicit  isopycnal  mixing  scheme.  This  scheme  is  implemented 
as  described  for  the  coarse  resolution  model  above  anu  introduces  no 
diapycnal  diffusion  except  for  the  effects  of  the  nonlinear  equation  of 
state.  No  additional  diffusive  boundary  layers  as  in  the  coarse 
resolution  model  were  implemented  since  no  unphysical  anomalies  due  to 
the  isopycnal  mixing  scheme  occurred  in  the  higher  resolutioji  case. 

An  upstream  model  without  any  explicit  mixing  is  also  considered  here. 
Two  additional  experiments,  one  with  the  central  differences  advection 
scheme  and  horizontal  mixing  rates  decreasing  exponentially  with 
increasing  depth,  and  a  second  with  the  FCT  scheme  without  anv  explicit 
mixing  were  also  conducted  in  the  same  configuration.  The  additional  FCT 
case  confirmed  the  assumption  that  the  explicit  mixing  in  the  FCT  model 
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has  virtually  no  influence  on  the  density  distribution,  which  was  almost 
identical  in  both  cases  after  40  years  of  integration.  The  individual 
tracers,  however,  exhibit  differences  in  certain  areas  like  the  upper 
identical  in  both  cases  after  40  years  of  integration.  The  individual 
tracers,  however,  exhibit  differences  in  certain  areas  like  the  upper 
parts  of  the  eastern  subtropical  gyre  and  the  boundary  between  subpolar 
mode  water  and  Mediterranean  water  at  middle  depth.  Further  results  from 
these  two  additional  experim.ents  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  FINE  RESOLUTION  MODEL 

A)  Horizontal  mixing  rates 

The  implicit  mixing  rates  occurring  with  the  FCT  and  upstream  schemes 
were  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  the  diffusive  flux  of 
temperature  in  each  coordinate  direction  and  the  temperature  gradient  in 
this  direction.  A  meridional  average  over  the  center  of  the  subtropical 
gyre  (20  to  40°N)  for  the  102  and  934  m  levels  is  displayed  in  Fig.  7. 
For  the  upstream  case  we  find  zonal  mixing  coefficients  exceeding  the 
explicit  mixing  of  the  standard  case  from  the  western  boundary  to  30°W. 
The  meridional  mixing  coefficient  reaches  very  high  values  in  the 
western  boundary  layer  but  stays  below  10^  m^s'^  elsewhere  except  near 
20'’W.  The  eastern  maximum  indicates  the  southward  branch  of  the 
subtropical  recirculation.  At  934  m  depth  (and  below)  the  mixing  rates 
still  exceed  10^  m^s'^  in  the  west  but  are  much  smaller  outside  of  the 
boundary  layer. 

The  mixing  is  considerably  reduced  with  the  FCT  scheme.  At  102  m  depth 
the  meridional  and  zonal  boundary  layer  values  are  3.5  and  2  x  10^  m^s’^ 
respectively  while  a  typical  interior  value  is  3  x  10^.  In  deeper  levels 
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10  m  s  is  hardly  reached  in  the  boundary  layer  and  values  drop  to 
around  10^  in  the  interior. 

From  the  results  of  the  FCT  case  we  must,  as  in  the  coarse  resolution 
experiments,  conclude  that  the  explicit  mixing  of  the  standard  case  is 
too  weak  to  yield  monotonic  tracer  distributions.  We  indeed  observed 
numerical  dispersion  effects  in  the  horizontal  temperature  maps  of  the 
standard  case  as  shown  for  the  coarse  resolution  model  (Fig.  1) .  The  tCT 
scheme  provides  stronger  mixing  in  the  western  boundary  layer.  Higher 
diapycnal  mixing  than  in  the  standard  case  is  to  be  expected  in  this 
area.  This  is  contrary  to  the  idea  behind  the  design  of  the  experiments. 
Zonal  density  sections  and  maps  of  isopycnal  slope,  however,  reveal  that 
the  density  gradients  in  the  FCT  case  are  slightly  less  than  in  the 
standard  case  near  the  western  boundary  only  in  the  upper  iOO  to  150  m 
(Fig.  8) .  The  density  gradients  in  the  FCT  case  exceed  those  found  for 
the  standard  case  below  150  m  depth.  This  may  partially  be  caused  by  the 
orientation  of  the  mixing  in  the  FCT  case  along  the  current  axis  and 
therefore  essentially  along  lines  of  constant  density.  The  zonal  mixing 
in  the  FCT  case  falls  below  the  mixing  rate  of  the  standard  case  rapidly 
as  depth  increases. 
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Figure  7.  Effective  horizontal  mixing  rates  (AHX  zonal  -  solid  line;  AHY 
meridional  -  dashed  line)  for  the  fine  resolution  upstream  (a;  102  m 
depth,  b:  934  m  depth)  and  FCT  (c:  102  m,  d;  934  m)  cases.  The  curves 
represent  a  meridional  average  between  20  and  40°N.  The  mixing  rate  of 
the  standard  case  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  line. 


The  high  effective  diffusivity  of  the  upstream  case  that  also  prevails 
at  greater  depths  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  profound  effect  on  the  results 
of  this  simulation. 

We  may  summarize  the  situation  as  follows:  The  standard  case  has  a 
relatively  high  amount  of  horizontal  mixing  everywhere  except  for  the 
upper  100  to  200  m  in  the  western  boundary  current.  The  FCT  case 
realizes  a  weak  horizontal  mixing  extreme  except  for  the  uppermost  parts 


of  the  western  boundary  layer.  The  upstream  case  combines  very  strong 
mixing  in  the  boundary  layer  and  along  the  Gulf  Stream/North  Atlantic 
current  (NAC)  (the  large  zonal  mixing  rates  between  70  and  30°W  in  Fig. 
7(a))  with  weak  mixing  in  the  interior  and  especially  in  the  deep 
interior.  With  respect  to  the  interior  the  upstream  case  lies  closer  to 
the  FCT  case  than  to  the  standard  case. 
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B)  Potential  vorticity 

Cox  and  Bryan  (1984)  compare  the  meridional  distribution  of  potential 
vorticity  (q  =  -fa^)  for  two  experiments  with  a  model  similar  (and  with 
parameters  similar)  to  our  standard  case.  Their  experiments  were 
conducted  with  an  idealized  domain  and  simple  surface  forcing  functions. 
In  their  first  experiment  the  ocean  is  driven  only  by  a  surface  buoyancy 
flux  while  in  the  second  it  is  driven  by  surface  buoyancy  and  wind 
forcing.  With  buoyancy  forcing  only,  a  rather  simple  structure  emerges. 
The  potential  vorticity  is  greatest  in  subtropical  latitudes  close  to 
the  surface  and  decreases  toward  the  equator  (f  decreasing),  towards  the 
northern  wall  and  towards  deeper  layers  {a^  decreasing) .  The  most 
important  change  due  to  the  additional  wind  forcing  is  the  intrusion 
into  the  subtropical  thermocline  of  weakly  stratified  (mode)  water 
originating  from  the  midlatitude  mixed  layer.  The  low  potential 
vorticity  of  the  mode  water  splits  the  formerly  monotonic  structure  in 
the  two  distinct  maxima  of  the  shallow  tropical  thermocline  and  the 
deeper  thermocline  of  middle  latitudes.  The  same  basic  features  as  in 
the  second  experiment  of  Cox  and  Bryan  are  visible  (Fig.  9)  in  the  three 
models  considered  here  and  also  in  the  initial  distribution  taken  from 
Levitus  (1982).  The  shallow  low  latitude  thermocline  differs  from  the 
observations  in  that  it  intersects  the  surface  between  20  and  30°N  while 
the  observations  indicate  a  northward  descent  of  the  thermocline.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  enhanced  mixing  near  the  surface  under  statically 
stable  conditions.  This  prevents  the  formation  of  a  mixed  layer  in 
locations  where  buoyancy  is  gained  through  the  surface  fluxes.  The 
introduction  of  an  appropriate  mixed  layer  model  would  very  probably 
remove  this  unrealistic  feature  from  the  model  results. 

The  formation  region  of  the  mode  water,  which  for  our  purposes  may  be 
characterized  as  having  a  potential  vorticity  of  below  0.6  x  10"^^ 
m'^s  the  area  covered  by  it,  and  the  depth  and  latitudinal  extent  of 
the  core  differ  among  the  models.  A  feature  common  to  the  models  but 
distinct  from  the  observations  is  the  variation  of  potential  vorticity 
on  isopycnal  surfaces  in  the  North  Equatorial  Current  (NEC) .  Isopycnals 
in  the  model  (e.g.,  the  26.5  surface)  intersect  the  potential  vorticity 
minimum  of  the  mode  water  whereas  isopycnal  and  potential  vorticity 
lines  are  almost  parallel  in  the  observed  fields.  This  discrepancy  has 
been  explained  by  Cox  (1985)  as  due  to  the  vigorous  mixing  of  potential 
vorticity  by  the  eddy  field  that  is  not  resolved  (and  in  this  respect 
obviously  only  poorly  parameterized)  in  the  models  considered  here.  Note 
also  the  generally  steeper  slope  of  the  isopycnal  in  the  models  in  this 
area  which  hints  at  a  missing  sink  for  available  potential  energy.  The 
most  likely  sink  for  APE  is  the  baroclinic  instability  process  that  is 
indicated  by  the  change  of  the  potential  vorticity  gradient  on  densit}' 
surfaces.  Instability  does  not  develop  in  the  standard  and  upstream 
cases  because  the  damping  on  the  resolved  unstable  waves  is  too  strong. 
Waves  of  approximately  1000  km  length  are  generated  in  the  FCT  case  in 
the  NEC  region.  Their  energy,  however,  is  much  too  small  to  affect  the 
mean  density  structure.  (See  Gerdes,  1988  for  details.) 
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The  models  developed  remarkable  differences  in  the  main  thermocline 
structure  in  spite  of  the  relatively  short  integration  period.  Its  depth 
increases  from  the  upstream  case  (300  m)  to  the  standard  case  (350  to 
400  m) ,  reaching  its  maximum  of  about  500  m  in  the  FCT  case.  The 
position  of  the  associated  maximum  in  potential  vorticity  shifts 
northward  in  the  same  sequence.  The  FCT  case  comes  closest  to  the 
observations  although  its  main  thermocline  is  still  100  to  200  m  too 
shallow  and  slightly  displaced  to  the  south. 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of  the  section  (Fig.  9)  is  a  third  maximum 
in  the  potential  vorticity  north  of  the  main  thermocline  and  at 
shallower  depths.  It  can  be  found  at  40°N  and  between  100  and  150  m  in 
the  upstream  case,  slightly  northward  and  deeper  in  the  standard  case, 
and  covering  a  greater  depth  range  at  40°N  in  the  FCT  case.  A  similar 
feature  is  present  in  the  observed  field  at  150  m  depth  although 
considerably  farther  to  the  north.  This  maximum  is  due  to  the  advection 
of  highly  stratified  water  in  the  western  boundary  current  and  its 
extension.  It  penetrates  much  deeper  into  the  interior  as  in  the 
simplified  case  of  Cox  and  Bryan  (1984)  where  it  is  not  recognizable  at 
a  similar  distance  from  the  western  boundary  as  the  section  of  Fig.  9. 

C)  Upper  layer  circulation 

The  Gulf  Stream/NAC  system  is  the  ouststanding  feature  of  the  density 
and  velocity  maps  at  301  m  depth  (Figs.  10  and  11).  The  stream  does  not 
separate  from  the  coast  and  follows  the  continental  slope  towards  the 
Grand  Banks.  In  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  the  current  continues  into 
the  interior  of  the  basin,  virtually  unaffected  by  this  topographic 
feature.  The  Labrador  current  which  joins  the  zonal  jet  east  of 
Newfoundland  reinforces  the  current.  The  confluence  of  subarctic  and 
subtropical  water  masses  intensifies  the  already  very  sharp  front  in  the 
FCT  case . 

The  zonal  current  splits  into  two  branches  when  it  hits  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge  (MAR).  These  branches,  however,  rejoin  and  most  of  the  current 
contributes  to  the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
subarctic  gyre.  Part  of  the  water  eventually  sinks  near  the  northern 
boundary . 

The  path  of  the  current  clearly  emerges  from  the  density  distributions 
in  Fig.  10(b)  and  (c)  as  a  zonal  front  reaching  from  the  western 
boundary  to  40°W  in  the  upstream  case  and  even  farther  east  in  the  FCT 
case.  The  front  parallels  the  flow  path  northward  and  westward  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  subpolar  gyre.  The  effect  of  the  western  boundary 
region  becomes  apparent  in  comparison  of  the  high  and  low  boundary  layer 
mixing  regimes  of  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  respectively.  The  intense 
mixing  in  the  boundary  layer  in  the  upstream  case  produces  a  very  broad 
front  (and  current)  leaving  the  boundary  layer  compared  to  the  very 
tight  front  of  the  FCT  case.  In  the  interior  where  both  cases  have 
relatively  low  mixing  rates  the  behaviour  is  qualitatively  similar.  The 
zonal  current  to  the  west  of  the  MAR  transports  a  density  signal  that 
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has  been  formed  in  the  western  boundary  layer  and  stays  virtually 
unchanged  for  around  30°  of  latitude.  The  large  zonal  mixing  coefficient 
in  the  upstream  case  in  the  NAG  region  seen  in  Fig.  7(a)  does  not  affect 
the  zonally  oriented  front.  This  situation  arises  because  the  direction 
of  the  current  nearly  coincides  with  one  coordinate  direction. 

The  standard  case  exhibits  a  somewhat  different  behaviour.  The 
originally  tight  front  that  leaves  the  western  boundary  layer  spreads 
meridionally  to  almost  three  times  its  upstream  width  at  40°W.  The 
confluence  of  NAG  and  Labrador  current  intensifies  the  front  east  of 
Newfoundland  as  in  the  FCT  case.  Its  position,  however,  is  farther  north 
and  the  direction  is  to  the  northeast  instead  of  the  zonal  orientation 
in  the  FGT  case.  With  this  the  standard  case  more  closely  resembles  the 
observed  distributions  (compare  Fig.  10(d)).  The  area  of  cold  water  in 
the  western  part  of  the  subarctic  domain  is  smaller  than  in  the  other 
cases.  This  is  also  the  case  for  higher  levels  and  leads  to  the  smallest 
heat  gain  in  this  area  of  the  three  experiments.  The  unrealistic  heat 
gain  is  very  pronounced  in  the  two  other  cases  where  a  large  area  of  the 
western  subarctic  gyre  gains  heat  while  the  estimates  for  the  actual 
heat  flux  through  the  surface  indicate  heat  loss  of  up  to  100  W  m'^ 
(Isemer  and  Hasse,  1987). 

Figure  11  contains  a  velocity  field  generated  by  the  FCT  model  after  2 
months  of  simulated  time  which  serves  as  a  diagnostic  model.  The  density 
field  did  not  change  much  but  the  initial  adjustment  of  the  velocity 
field  to  the  density  distribution,  the  boundary  conditions,  and  the  wind 
forcing  has  already  taken  place.  The  result  is  in  fact  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  diagnostic  calculations  of  Olbers  et  al.  (1985)  for  the 
North  Atlantic.  However,  it  exhibits  common  shortcomings  of  all  models 
considered  here,  namely  the  Gulf  stream  following  the  coast  and  the  lack 
of  a  westward  flow  north  of  it.  The  diagnostic  case  confirms  that  the 
standard  case  reproduces  the  basic  patterns  of  the  flow  field  better 
than  the  two  other  cases.  Note,  however,  that  the  depth  of  the  main 
thermocline,  which  is  also  related  to  the  diapycnal  diffusion  in  the 
Gulf  stream/NAC  region,  is  reproduced  best  in  the  FCT  case.  At  this 
point  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  the  larger  diapycnal 
diffusion  in  the  standard  case  along  the  Gulf  Stream/NAC  is  a  realistic 
process  or  if  the  error  in  the  Newfoundland  basin  is  reduced  for  the 
wrong  reason.  The  distributions  in  the  Newfoundland  basin  in  the  World 
Ocean  Circulation  Experiment's  Community  Modeling  Effort  (CME) 
simulation  are  in  much  better  agreement  with  observations  than  in  any  of 
the  models  considered  here  (F.  Bryan,  this  volume) .  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  an  analysis  of  the  CME  results  will  give  some  clues  about 
the  relevance  of  diapycnal  processes  in  this  crucial  area. 

DISCUSSION 

A)  Thermocline  depth 

It  is  tempting  to  explain  the  differences  in  main  thermocline  depths 
among  the  models  as  a  transition  from  an  advective-diffusive  limit  to  a 


purely  advective  regime.  Scaling  of  the  Sverdrup  relation  and  the 
thermal  wind  equation  yields  (see  e.g.,  Welander,  1986) 

d  = 

as  an  estimate  for  the  depth  of  the  thermocline  where  the  symbols  have 
their  usual  meaning:  W  denotes  the  scale  for  the  vertical  velocity.  An 
advective-diffusive  balance  is  assumed  for  W  =  A^/d  while  the  purely 
advective  balance  corresponds  to  W  =  w^  where  w^  is  the  Ekman  pumping 
velocity  in  the  subtropical  gyre.  With  the  first  choice  and  L  = 

6  X  10®  m,  Ap/p  =  10  ^ ,  /3  =  2  X  10"^^  m'^s  ^  and  g  =  10  m  s  d  turns  out 

O  _  c  _  1 

to  be  270  m  while  W  =  w^  =  10  ms  yields  450  m.  This  would  imply  a 
transition  from  an  advective-diffusive  balance  in  the  upstream  case  to  a 
more  and  more  advectively  dominated  balance  in  the  standard  and  FCT 
cases  and  finally  in  the  actual  ocean.  However,  the  upstream  scheme  does 
not  allow  for  an  advective-diffusive  balance,  the  ratio  of  the  advective 
term  and  (implicit)  diffusive  term  being  approximately  H/A  with  A  the 
vertical  grid  size.  This  ratio  is  particularly  big  for  motions  with 
vertical  scales  H  large  compared  to  the  grid  distance.  Hence  we  have  to 
discard  the  possibility  of  an  interior  advective-diffusive  balance  in 
any  of  the  experiments.  The  interior  dynamics  as  well  as  the  external 
forcing  are  identical  in  all  cases  and  we  should  expect  the  effects  of 
processes  in  the  various  boundary  layers  to  be  critical.  Among  the 
boundary  layers  are  the  western  boundary  layer,  the  mixed  layer  and  the 
Gulf  Stream/NAC  as  an  internal  boundary  current  (Huang  and  Flierl, 

1987)  . 

The  upstream  and  FCT  cases  exhibit  the  largest  differences  in 
thermocline  depth.  From  Fig.  7  we  know  that  the  effective  horizontal 
mixing  rates  are  widely  apart  in  the  western  boundary  layer  whereas  both 
schemes  provide  very  weak  mixing  in  the  interior  and  across  the  internal 
boundary  current.  For  depths  below  the  mixed  layer  at  most  locations  the 
horizontal  density  maps  (Fig.  10)  have  already  demonstrated  the  vastly 
different  effect  of  the  western  boundary  layer  mixing  on  the  density 
signal  leaving  the  coast.  The  low  mixing  away  from  the  boundary  layer 
assures  that  this  signal  stays  unaltered  along  the  (zonal)  stream  lines. 
It  therefore  determines  the  density  structure  at  this  depth  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  subtropical  gyre  right  to  the  MAR. 

The  situation  is  different  in  the  standard  case  where  the  western 
boundary  layer  mixing  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  FCT  case  but  the 
mixing  is  much  stronger  across  the  internal  boundary  current.  This 
causes  the  considerable  spreading  of  the  isopycnals .  The  different  roles 
of  diffusion  in  this  area  could  also  be  verified  by  direct  evaluation  of 
the  thermodynamical  balances  for  the  individual  experiments. 

The  mixed  layer  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  boundary  layer  where  the 
dynamics  of  the  models  differ.  The  deviations  of  the  predicted  mixed 
layer  temperatures  and  salinities  from  the  reference  fields  used  for  the 
Newtonian  damping  are  governed  by  the  ratio  of  the  advective  time  scale 
to  the  damping  time  scale.  For  small  ratios  the  advection  is  the 
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dominant  process  and  the  mixed  layer  properties  are  close  to  their 
upstream  values.  If  the  ratio  is  large,  then  the  properties  in  the  mixed 
layer  are  almost  equal  to  the  reference  values.  The  destruction  of  APE 
by  the  large  horizontal  mixing  rates  in  the  upstream  case,  for  instance, 
retards  the  flow  in  the  western  boundary  current  and  makes  the  influence 
of  the  reference  values  more  pronounced  than  in  the  other  cases.  This 
clearly  contributes  to  the  effete  of  the  diapycnal  mixing  and  allows  for 
additional  diapycnal  flow.  The  depth  of  the  mixed  layer  also  depends  on 
the  rate  of  the  (lateral)  advection.  However,  the  effect  of  the  mixed 
layer  processes  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  upf^ermost  levels  and  not  to 
be  very  important  for  the  depth  of  the  thermocline. 

In  summary  it  appears  that  the  localized  relatively  large  diapycnal 
mixing  that  is  present  in  the  standard  and  upstream  cases  is  the  reason 
for  the  similarly  shallow  thermoclines  we  notice  for  these  expet imerts. 
The  scenario  of  di fferent  diapycnal  diffusion  in  the  western  boundary 
layer,  transport  of  the  emerging  density  signal,  and  different  mixing  in 
the  internal  boundary  current  shaping  the  potential  vorticity 
distribution  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  subtropical  gyre  also  is 
consistent  with  the  short  time  scale  of  the  changes.  The  short  time 
scale  of  adjustment  in  the  indirectly  ventilated  zones  of  the 
subtropical  gyre  has  already  been  noted  by  Cox  and  Bryan  (1984).  They 
find  that  the  ages  of  particles  on  a  certain  density  surface  differ  by 
less  than  a  factor  of  two  between  the  pool  zone  and  the  well  ventilated 
zones.  This  surprisingly  fast  adjustment  was  attributed  to  the  intense 
mixing  in  the  western  boundary  current.  lerley  and  Young  (1983) 
investigate  the  influence  of  a  frictional  western  boundary  la\jr  in  a  2- 
layer  quasigeostrophic  model  of  the  wind-driven  circulation  and  conclude 
that  the  boundary  layer  determines  the  vertical  structure  of  the  wind- 
driven  flow  in  the  Sverdrup  interior.  However,  the  effect  of  enhanced 
diapycnal  diffusion  in  the  boundary  layer  was  not  addressed  in  that 
study.  The  role  of  western  boundary  layer  mixing  and  advection  for 
passive  tracers  has  been  discussed  by  Musgrave  (1985)  and  Young  (1984). 
Their  results,  however,  cannot  readily  be  applied  to  our  cases  since  the 
mixing  strongly  influences  the  flow  field. 

B)  Mode  water 

One  conspicuous  effect  of  the  different  diapycnal  mixing  across  the 
internal  boundary  current  is  the  penetration  scale  of  this  current  into 
the  interior.  The  path  and  the  longitudinal  extent  of  this  current  at 
the  boundary  between  subtropical  and  subpolar  gyres  influences  several 
processes  in  both  gyres. 

The  model  solutions  do  not  contain  subtropical  mode  water  as  described 
by  McCartney  (1982).  The  mode  water  discussed  with  the  potential 
vorticity  section  of  Fig.  9  is  formed  by  convection  south  of  the  Gulf 
Stream/NAC,  remote  from  the  North  American  coast.  The  area  and  depth  of 
deep  convection  south  of  the  stream  vary  with  the  position  and 
apparently  also  with  the  intensity  of  the  stream.  In  the  upstream  case 
mixed  layer  depths  of  more  than  200  m  are  present  predominantly  around 
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30°N  (Fig.  12).  The  corresponding  area  in  the  standard  case  stretches 
from  30°N  in  the  west  to  45°N  in  the  east.  The  structure  is  more  zonallv 
oriented  in  the  FCT  case  with  largest  depths  around  IS’N  in  most  of  the 
area.  The  maximum  m.ixed  layer  depth  increases  from  the  upstream  to  the 
standard  and  FCT  cases.  Compared  to  the  observations,  large  mixed  layer 
depths  occur  too  far  to  the  south  and  also  to  the  west  in  the  models. 

The  southern  location  corresponds  to  the  more  southerly  path  of  the 
stream  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Because  of  the  lower  surface  reference 
density  in  the  weak  current  region  south  of  the  NAC ,  the  density  of  the 
mode  waters  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  observed.  The  density  surfaces 
drawn  in  Fig.  9  indeed  show  a  smaller  density  in  the  area  of  the  mode 
waters.  This  is  most  pronounced  in  the  upstream  case  where  the  mixed 
layer  is  displaced  farthest  to  the  south. 

The  differences  in  the  mixed  layer  properties  result  in  different 
ventilation  patterns  among  the  models  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  13  showing 
the  vertically  integrated  transport  between  the  potential  density 
surfaces  26.6  and  26.8.  The  intense  current  moves  the  outcrop  line  in 
the  FCT  case  eastward  compared  to  the  standard  case.  The  inflow  of 
weakly  stratified  water  from  the  mixed  layer  into  the  density  layer 
(note  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  300  to  400  m)  occurs  farther  to  the 
east  and  south  in  the  FCT  case. 

The  differences  between  the  models,  however,  seem  rather  subtle 
regarding  the  differences  of  each  model  compared  with  the  diagnostic 
case  (Fig.  13(c)).  There  water  from  the  mixed  layer  enters  the  density 
layer  at  40°N  and  between  45  and  40°W.  It  is  carried  eastward  after 
subduction  instead  of  southward  and  then  westward  as  predicted  in  the 
models . 

The  outcrop  lines  of  the  26.6  and  26.8  surfaces  that  are  included  in 
Fig.  12  indicate  that  the  'window'  through  which  water  from  the  deep 
mixed  layer  can  enter  che  enclosed  density  layer  indeed  moves  from 
around  45°W  in  the  dagnostic  case  to  around  30°W  and  25°W  in  the 
standard  and  FCT  cases  respectively.  The  general  mechanism  of  subpolar 
mode  water  formation  and  subduction  is  well  represented  by  the  models 
but  the  location  of  subduction  depends  sensitively  on  the  mixed  layer 
depth  distribution.  The  latter  is  closely  related  to  the  buoyancy  loss 
associated  with  the  NAC. 

C)  Mid-depth  circulation  and  vertically  integrated  mass  transport 

The  influence  of  the  large  zonal  extent  of  the  NAC  on  the  surface  hear 
flux  in  the  Newfoundland  basin  and  the  inflow  of  subtropical  water 
masses  in  tiie  subpolar  domain  have  already  been  discussed  above.  The 
actual  transport  into  the  subpolar  basin  furthermore  differs  among  the 
models  with  larger  transports  in  the  FCT  and  upstream  case.s  than  in  the 
standard  case.  The  deep  return  flow  mainly  takes  place  along  the  easteiui 
flank  of  the  MAR  and  leads  into  a  zonal  westward  flow  south  of  the 
Azores  (Fig.  14).  This  flow  is  much  more  inten.s«-  and  more  confined  in 
the  upstream  and  FCT  ca.sf-s.  The  differences  even  show  up  in  the  stream 


Figure  13.  Vectors  for  the  vertically  integrated  transport  between  the 
surfaces  o =  26.6  and  26.8  for  the  fine  resolution  (a)  standard,  (b) 
FCT,  and  (c)  diagnostic  cases;  (c)  is  from  the  FCT  model  after  2  months 
of  integration.  Vectors  are  plotted  only  if  both  surfaces  lie  below  the 
uppermost  grid  point. 


Figure  lA .  Velocity  distribution  on  the  surface  =  3A.80.  The  depth 

of  the  surface  is  roughly  1500  m  with  very  small  variations  except  for 
the  western  part  of  the  subpolar  gyre  where  the  surface  is  much 
shallower.  This  surface  corresponds  to  the  =  27.75  surface  in  the 
western  part  of  the  subtropical  gyre.  The  surface,  however,  exhibits 
much  larger  depth  variations  than  the  surface.  The  latter  is  a 

better  approximation  to  a  neutral  surface  than  the  former.  (Compare  You 
and  McOougall,  1989) 
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function  for  the  vertically  integrated  mass  transport  (Fig.  1j).  The 
patterns  and  the  figures  for  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  are  remarkably 
similar,  including  the  anticyclonic  cell  which  reinforces  the 
subtropical  gyre  north  of  30°N.  Topographic  influences  are  visible  east 
of  the  Azores  where  a  narrow  current  flows  southward.  The  vorticity 
balance  of  the  external  mode  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  bottom 
pressure  torque  term  than  in  the  standard  case  (compare  Gerdes ,  1988), 
which  approximately  obeys  a  purely  wind-driven  Sverdrup  balance . 

The  southward  flow  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  MAR  carries  low 
potential  vorticity,  low  salinity  (although  saltier  than  the  Labrador 
Sea  water  on  the  same  density  surface)  water  close  to  the  high  potential 
vorticity,  high  salinity  Mediterranean  water.  The  in'^eraction  of  these 
water  masses  is  rather  different  in  the  three  experiments  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  salinity  distribution  on  the  =  34.80  surface  (Fig.  16). 

The  low  interior  mixing  in  the  upstream  case  prohibits  the  entrainment 
of  Mediterranean  water  in  the  flow.  The  Mediterranean  water  is  shifted 
to  the  south  and  east  compared  to  its  initial  position.  The  downstream 
salinity  in  the  western  basin  is  virtually  unchanged  from  the  value 
imposed  in  the  deep  mixed  layer  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  domain. 
Isopycnal  and  horizontal  mixing  in  the  FCT  and  standard  case 
respectively  blends  the  two  water  masses,  and  intermediate  salinities 
are  found  downstream  in  the  western  basin.  The  balance  in  the  salinity 
equation  is  shown  for  the  1954  m  level  in  Fig.  17.  While  advecLive- 
diffusive  balances  are  found  for  the  standard  and  FCT  cases  the 
contributions  from  horizontal  and  vertical  advection  balance  in  the 
upstream  case.  Note,  however,  the  relatively  strong  vertical  mixing  in 
the  upstream  case. 

Although  the  diffusion  of  salinity  is  similar  in  the  FCT  and  standard 
cases,  the  diffusion  of  density  is  not.  The  isopycnal  diffusion  of  the 
FCT  case  by  definition  does  not  affect  the  density  distribution.  The 
implicit  horizontal  mixing  of  the  FCT  scheme  is  by  construction  not 
stronger  than  with  the  upstream  scheme  and  hence  much  weaker  than  in  the 
standard  case.  The  potential  vorticity  distribution  on  =  34.80  (noi 

shown)  of  the  upstream  and  FCT  cases  exhibits  a  separation  of  water 
masses  like  the  salinity  distribution  for  the  upstream  case.  The 
standard  case  exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a  p-ch  smoother  transition. 

This  explains  the  confinement  of  the  FCT  ano  upstream  flows  compared  to 
the  standard  case. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Numerical  dispersion  that  occurs  with  the  central  differences  advection 
scheme  may  have  a  large  impact  on  the  results  of  an  GCM  on  a  global 
scale  (Fig.  2).  To  supress  these  effects  vertical  mixing  with  an 
Austausch  coefficient  of  0.65  x  lO"'’  m'^s'^  was  necessary  in  the  coarse 
resolution  model.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about  this  numerically 
necessary  Austausch  coefficient  because  it  still  lies  in  the  range  of 
vertical  mixing  rates  where  critical  results  of  the  model  depend 
sensitively  on  the  mixing,  Lower  order  advection  schemes  like  the 
upstream  and  FCT  schemes  preserve  the  monotonicity  of  the  tracers 
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Figure  17.  Average  change  of  salinity  during  one  timestep  (in  psu/s)  for 
the  fine  resolution  (a)  standard,  (b)  upstream,  and  (c)  FCT  cases  at 
1954  m  depth  between  30  and  10°W  due  to  HA;  horizontal  advection,  VA: 
vertical  advection,  HD;  horizontal  diffusion,  VD;  vertical  diffusion, 
ID+IM;  isopycnal  and  implicit  diffusion. 
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contrary  to  the  second  order  central  differences  scheme.  The  lower  order 
of  accuracy  is  equivalent  to  an  implicit  mixing  contained  in  these 
schemes  which  is  especially  high  with  the  upstream  scheme.  The  FCT 
algorithm  may  be  regarded  as  a  method  to  determine  the  numerically 
necessary  minimum  diffusivity. 

Numerical  properties  of  advection  schemes  limit  our  ability  to  choose 
physically  meaningful  turbulence  closure  scheme  in  oceanic  GCMs .  The 
effective  vertical  diffusion  of  the  upstream  and  FCT  advection  schemes 
vary  with  depth  as  demonstrated  in  Fig.  6  for  the  coarse  resolution 
cases .  The  trends  in  the  magnitude  of  meridional  heat  and  mass 
transports  as  well  as  in  the  thermocline  depth  are  consistent  with  those 
found  by  F.  Bryan  (1987)  in  a  series  of  experiments  with  different,  but 
constant,  vertical  Austausch  coefficients.  However,  this  is  only  true  as 
long  as  the  dif fusivities  in  the  upper  few  hundreds  of  meters  are 
considered.  The  very  large  diffusivity  of  the  FCT  case  in  the  lower 
layers  (compared  with  the  standard  case)  does  not  increase  the 
meridional  transports  in  the  FCT  case  over  those  of  the  standard  case . 

On  the  contrary,  the  meridional  transports  are  smaller  in  the  FCT  case. 
This  corresponds  to  the  relatively  weak  mixing  in  the  upper  300  to 
400  m.  Similar  conclusions  were  reached  by  Gargett  (this  volume)  from 
experiments  utilizing  a  vertical  Austausch  coefficient  depending  on 
static  stability. 

As  the  horizontal  resolution  is  increased,  the  dependence  of  the  results 
on  the  numerical  advection  scheme  is  not  necessarily  reduced.  The 
velocity  in  boundary  layers  that  are  essentially  one  grid  size  wide 
increases  by  roughly  the  same  factor  by  which  the  grid  distance  is 
decreased.  The  magnitude  of  the  implicit  diffusion  of  the  upstream 
scheme  remains  constant  in  this  situation.  The  reduction  of  implicit 
diffusion  in  the  interior,  where  velocities  do  not  increase,  has  only 
minor  effects  since  the  balance  is  already  purely  advective  in  the 
coarse  resolution  case.  Diapycnal  diffusion  due  to  horizontal  diffusion 
is  negligible  in  the  interior  due  to  the  small  isopycnal  slopes  there. 

The  diapycnal  component  of  horizontal  diffusion  is  important  in  boundary 
layer  regions  like  the  western  boundary  current,  the  North  Atlantic 
current,  separating  subarctic  and  subtropical  water  masses,  and  the 
boundary  between  subpolar  mode  water  (from  the  outcrop  of  deep  density 
surfaces  in  the  northeast)  and  the  Mediterranean  water  mass.  The  mixed 
layer  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  differences  in  diapycnal  mixing. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  higher  resolution  models  to  differences  in  the 
diapycnal  diffusion  due  to  horizontal  diffusion  shows  up  in  the  inflow 
of  subtropical  water  in  the  subarctic  gyre,  the  ventilation  of  the 
subtropical  thermocline  and  the  vertically  integrated  transport  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  subtropical  gyre  region.  Tlie  NAC  plays  a  crucial 
role  for  the  distribution  of  properties  in  the  interior  of  both  gyres. 
The  reduction  of  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  FCT  case  means  less  destruction 
of  APE  than  in  the  other  models  and  results  in  a  strong  internal 
boundary  current  which  penetrates  into  the  interior  much  farther  than 
observed.  This  behaviour  is  reminiscent  of  the  jets  considered  by 


Schmitz  and  Holland  (1986)  which  penetrate  further  when  they  are  more 
stable  against  baroclinic  instability. 

While  it  seems  feasible  (at  reasonable  cost)  to  increase  the  vertica? 
resolution  to  a  degree  where  implicit  vertical  diffusion  or  necessary 
explicit  diffusion  are  no  longer  relevant  compared  to  the  physical 
diffusion,  this  does  not  hold  for  the  horizontal  resolution.  The 
numerically  necessary  dif fusivities  at  1°  horizontal  resolution  are 
still  uncomfortably  high  in  the  western  boundary  layer.  Note  that  from 
this  perspective  the  horizontal  mixing  rate  for  the  standard  case  is  too 
low.  Further  refinement  of  the  grid  leads  into  a  physically  unstable 
regime  without  a  steady  solution.  The  computational  costs  grow  like  the 
cube  of  the  inverse  grid  size  (as  opposed  to  a  linear  increase  for  the 
vertical  resolution  in  most  practical  applications)  and  the  logistical 
problems  of  handling  model  output  become  considerable. 

However,  certain  aspects  of  the  FCT  solution,  namely  the  maintenance  of 
fronts  in  the  western  boundary  layer.  Gulf  stream  extension  and  North 
Atlantic  current,  which  are  more  intense  than  in  the  climatological 
averaged  data,  and  an  internal  boundary  current  crossing  almost  the 
whole  basin,  indicate  too  low  overall  mixing  in  this  experiment.  The 
preparation  of  the  available  climatology,  however,  is  not  free  of 
arbitrarily  introduced  smoothing  that  corresponds  to  horizontal 
diffusion  in  the  model.  This  arbitrary  smoothing  also  enters  the 
estimates  of  mixing  rates  from  inverse  models  (Gibers  et  al . ,  1985; 
Gibers,  this  volume).  Regional  climatological  data  sets  that  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  density  of  observations  in  the  western  boundary 
layer  region  of  the  North  Atlantic  would  be  desirable  to  assess  more 
accurately  the  mixing  corresponding  to  a  mean  state.  Some  insights  on 
how  much  diapycnal  diffusivity  is  actually  due  to  eddy  processes 
(directly  and  indirectly)  may  eventually  be  gained  from  the  eddy 
resolving  models  like  the  CME. 

We  are  at  the  moment  quite  capable  of  incorporating  in  large  scale 
numerical  models  physically  motivated  models  of  the  vertical 
diffusivity.  Gne  has  to  be  aware  that  this  requires  adequate  vertical 
resolution.  The  results  will,  however,  be  obscured  somewhat  by  the 
diapycnal  diffusion  due  to  inevitable  horizontal  diffusion  that  will 
appear  rather  localized.  This  interferes  with  the  higher  diapycnal 
dif fusivities  indicated  by  inverse  models  in  the  same  regions. 

The  easiest  way  to  overcome  these  difficulties  seems  to  be  to  wait  for 
another  considerable  increase  in  computing  power  to  appear.  This  may  be 
available  in  several  years  (Holland,  this  volume)  and  would  allow  us  to 
conduct  sensitivity  studies  at  high  vertical  and  horizontal  resolution. 
Another  alternative  may  be  the  use  of  higher  resolution  in  certain 
areas,  employing  curvilinear  grids  (Blumberg  and  Mellor,  1987)  or 
adjustable  grids.  Models  formulated  in  isopycnal  coordinates  serve  the 
same  purpose  since  the  numerically  necessary  diffusion  is  along  density 
surfaces  (Bleck  and  Boudra,  1986).  However,  these  models  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  realistic  configurations  and  in  comparison 
with  the  more  established  models. 
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ABSTRACT 

Large-scale  oceanographic  models  either  ignore  deep  convecuon  enurely  le.g.  quasigeostrophic  imxieLi  or 
parametense  it  by  nonpcnctrative  convection  of  temperature  and  salinity.  The  processes  involved  are  discussed, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  pre.sent  methods  is  given.  It  is  concluded  that  lai  the  mixing  by  deep  convection 
IS  non -penetrative;  (b)  the  convective  method  u.sed  in  the  Cox  code  is  inadeiiuate,  vsnh  sanous  straightlorvstird 
methods  available  for  its  improvement;  (c)  there  is  no  need  to  mix  dynamical  quantities  during  the  mixing  of 
tracers  by  convection;  (d)  that  convection  can  conceal  erroneous  u-acer  values  caused  by  inadequate  vertical 
rc,solution.  and  act  as  a  false  source  of  dense  water;  and  to  it  is  important  to  maintain  identical  timesieps  for 
temperature  and  momentum  during  the  process. 


l.NTRODUCTION 

Oceanic  deep  convection  is  a  difficult  process  to  observe.  Its  ixxurrences  appear  to  be  transitory  m  both  space 
and  time,  and  lake  place  under  poor  to  appalling  weather  conditions.  Thus  until  the  recent  advent  of  \  eriical 
Acoustic  IXippler  Current  Profilers,  SeaSoars.  thermrslor  chains,  etc.,  ocean  modellers  have  been  forced  to 
deduce  their  physics  from  the  semi-classical  (and  small)  set  of  observauons  available. 

The.se  observations  fall  into  two  categories,  summarised  by  Killworth  ( I'JS s).  1  he  early  data  were  almost 
entirely  of  shelf-slope  convection,  as  typified  by  den.se  water  formation  in  the  Weddell  Sea.  Here,  brine  release 
by  the  formation  of  sea  ice  in  w  inter  creates  a  vvide,  shallow  rescrsoir  of  dense  w  aier  which,  w  iih  the  hel|i  of  the 
prevailing  circulation,  moves  oft  the  shelf  and  begins  to  descend  the  slope  En  route,  it  entrains  surrounding 
lluid;  the  balance  between  entrainment,  friction,  dynamics,  and  thermodynamics  is  subtle  in  this  and  similar 
areas  (Smith,  1975;  Killworth,  1977). 

Most  txican  models  do  not  yet  include  the  effects  of  ice  formation  (but  .see  Semtner,  1976,  and  later  papers),  and 
so  will  not  be  able  to  rcprtxluce  this  convection.  Additionally,  the  patent  need  lor  line  vertical  resolution  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  bottom-trapped  plume  of  dense  water  and  correct  treatment  of  its  dynamics  also  mitigate  against 
the  use  of  most  cxeanographic  mtxlels  save  those  which  use  sigma  ccxirdmates;  diese,  too,  ha\e  tlieir  ow  n 
problems.  Thus  it  seems  unlikely  that  large-scale  (xean  nuxiels  will  successfully  reproduce  boiiom  waier 
fomiation  on  the  shelf  and  slope  during  the  next  decade. 

The  second  category  of  ileep  convection  is  o[x.’n-iK’ean  convection.  Typical  examples  include  the  lusthwesi 
Mediterranean,  or  Medtx  (the  MEDfXT  group,  1970),  the  Labrador  Sea  (Clarke  and  (iascard,  19,S xi,  Uk-  W  eddell 
Sea  chimney  (Gordon,  197X;  Killworth,  1979)  and  [xilynya  (Martinson  et  al.,  19S1 1.  In  such  cases  n  is  tvlicxeil 
that  some  preconditioning  mechanism  causes  a  kxalised  area  of  xean  to  he  able  to  respoiul,  by  \ agon  us  \eriic.il 
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convection,  to  surface  cooling,  stirring,  or  ice  and  brine  formation.  This  convection  typically  takes  place  in  a 
narrow  chimney,  of  width  10  to  50  km,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  vigorous  eddying  at  die  chimney's  edges. 

At  the  end  of  the  convective  period,  a  sinking  and  spreading  phase  occurs  wnieh  is  not  well  documented  (e  g., 
Sankey,  1973).  Events  are  believed  to  last  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  and  are  thus  statistically  rare. 

During  the  period  of  convection,  it  is  clear  that  all  passive  facers  arc  well-mixed  in  the  vertical  {cf.,  .  'r 
example,  Clarke  and  Cootc,  1988).  This  at  least  holds  for  spatial  scales  more  than  a  few  kilometers;  but  recent 
towed  thermistor  data  by  Scott  (personal  communication)  near  Iceland,  appears  to  show  smaller  chimneys,  on 
the  scale  of  a  few  km,  within  which  the  mixing  is  far  from  complete.  The  Labrador  Sea  data  (Clarke  and 
Gascard,  1983)  show  similar  small-.scalc  features. 

There  is  little  evidence  concerning  the  mixing  of  dynamical  quantities,  c.g.  horizontal  momentum.  Recent 
observations  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Schott  et  al.  (1988)  indicate  continuous  vertical  velcKities  of  die  ortler  of 
5  cm  S  '  during  convective  events,  in  good  agreement  with  earlier  observations  (e.g.  Voorhis  and  Webb,  1970; 
Clarke  and  Gascard,  1983).  The  structure  of  the  horizontal  velocities,  however,  is  less  well  understood,  largely 
becau.se  of  the  eddying  acdviiy. 

The  .scale  of  many  of  thc.se  convective  events  is  such  that  fine-scale  models  will  shortly  be  able  to  resolve  them. 
Thus,  although  running  a  large-scale  eddy-resolving  model  to  thermal  equilibrium  is  still  beyond  oceanographers' 
resources,  such  models  should  be  able  to  reproduce  isolated  chimney  cvenLs  with  some  degree  of  realism. 
Accordingly,  the  time  is  ripe  to  examine  the  way  models  treat  convection  in  a  critical  manner.  In  this  paper,  we 
shall  first  discuss  briefly  the  type  of  convecuon  believed  to  occur  in  open-ocean  events,  and  then  discuss  its 
implemcntaUon  in  ocean  models,  including  commcnis  on  the  role  of  asynchronous  integrations. 


THE  TYPE  OF  CONVECTION 

Mtxlels  for  mixed  layer  dynamics  arc  legion;  those  for  deeper  convection  arc  rare.  Anati  0970)  has  performed  one 
of  the  few  examinations  of  deep  convective  data  to  discover  the  role  of  wind  stirring  in  the  Mcdoc  chimney  of 
1969.  Having  good  estimates  of  the  surface  fluxes,  and  several  sets  of  T-S  data  in  the  vertical,  he  was  able  to 
look  at  heat  content  and  depth  of  mixed  layer  to  find  out  the  role  of  wind  Siirring  in  the  convection.  The  two 
cxU'cmcs  he  considered  were;  r.onpcnctrativc  convection  (where  the  fluid  mixe.'  downwards  when  statically 
unstable,  but  only  until  the  density  structure  becomes  neutrally  stable;  in  other  words  tlie  mixed  layer  ends  at  a 
depth  where  the  ambient  density  is  exactly  that  of  the  mixed  layer,  as  in  Fig.  lb);  and  fully  penetrative 
convection  (where  all  the  wind  energy  is  used  to  mix  tlic  column  further  down  than  the  nonpenetrative  value 
would  yield,  as  in  Fig.  la).  He  assumed  the  proccs.scs  to  be  only  vertical,  which  is  probably  a  good  estimate 
given  that  the  geostrophic  flow  is  largely  abound,  nut  into,  the  convecting  chimney. 

Anati  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  the  penetrative  convection  mrxlel  to  fit  his  daui,  whereas  tlie 
nonpenetrative  model  gave  excellent  agreement  with  data  no  matter  how  it  was  applied  (Anati  permitted  fiLs 
using  the  ob.scrvcd  depth,  or  the  observed  time,  or  combi  ations  thcrctif).  The  only  di.sagreement  in  the 
nonpenetrative  case  was  that  the  centre  of  the  chimney  region  initially  deepened  slightly  more  rapidly  than 
predicted,  and  the  edges  of  the  chimney  consistently  deepened  at  about  80%  of  tJie  speed  prerlicted  from  die  one- 
dimensional  model.  Anati  attributed  this  to  advection  of  unmixed  water  from  outside  die  chimney.  This  was  later 
confirmed  by  Killworth  (1976)  m  a  two-dimensional  mcxlcl  of  the  area;  he  found  that  the  centre  sank  at  98^i  ol 
the  predictal  rate,  while  the  edge  ol  the  chimney  deepened  at  8 1  to  86%  of  dic  predicted  one-dimensional  rate. 

The  differences  were  indeed  inducal  by  agco.strophic  flow'  advecting  less  dense'  water  into  die  eonveciing 
chimney.  A  typical  solution  is  shown  ii.  Fig. 


As  noted  above,  there  is  little  observational  evidence  to  suggest  how  die  mixed  water  escapes  into  the 
siirroiinding  water.  In  an  unpublished  study  (1976)  1  u.se-d  a  general  circulation  model  to  emiilaie  die  breakup  o! 
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Fig.  1,  A  schematic  of  the  two  forms  of  convecuon  considered  here;  (a)  shows  pcneiraiivc  convecuon,  where 
surface  surring  acts  lo  mix  the  density  beyond  a  simple  neutral  stability;  (b)  show's  non-pcnctrativc  convection, 
w-hcrc  there  is  no  excess  energy  allow'cd  to  stir  through  the  depth  of  neutral  stability. 


Fig.  2.  Solution  of  a  iw'o-dimcnsional  model  of  the  sinking  chimney  in  the  Modoc  region,  after  10  days  of 
convection,  showing  (a)  st;  (b)  a/imuthal  velocity,  contour  interval  0.01  ;n  s  ’;  and  (c)  stream  function  in  the 
plane  of  viewing,  contour  interval  0.04  m^  s  ’ .  The  axes  arc  depth  (verUcally  upwards),  shown  between  surface 
and  25(X)  m,  and  radius  of  the  chimney  horizontally,  out  lo  125  km. 


die  Medex;  chimney  after  the  cessation  of  surface  ccxilmg.  Eddies  were  formed,  m  agreement  w  ith  die  linear 
theory  (Killworth,  1976),  but  these  had  not  acted  to  break  up  the  chimney  after  three  weeks  of  integration.  1  hat 
study  was  on  an  f-planc,  however;  studies  of  'Meddies',  etc.  (McWilliams,  1985;  Ka.se.  personal  communication; 
Davcv  and  Killworth,  1989)  suggest  that  the  beta  term  may  well  play  an  important  role  in  determining  the  fate 
of  newly  formed  dense  water.  It  is  again  unlikely  that  eddy-resolving  models  w  ill  be  able  lo  handle  chimney 
breakup  well,  since  the  natural  scales  for  subcohereni  vortices  can  be  as  small  as  a  few  kilometers 


HOW  CONVECTION  IS  HANDLED  IN  MODELS 

Anati's  (1970)  findings  am  convenient  for  large -.scale  iruxlcllers,  who  have  consisienily  used  the  parameiensaiion 
pioneered  by  Bryan  ( 1969)  and  later  co- workers.  (  Mrxlels  of  the  surface  mixed  lay  er  are  of  course  more 
complicated.  While  it  is  not  muxassible  that  turbulence  closure  schemes  such  as  Mcllor-Yamaiia  could  Iv  used 
for  deep  convection,  to  date  such  schemes  have  tended  >o  be  restneted  to  surlai.e  and  lixal  irea  modelling,  i  The 
Bryan  Darameterisiition  is  very  sinijile,  at  least  as  stated: 


1.  Prc-dici  the  temperature  and  salinit\  at  a  nev.  time  step 

2.  Fxaminc  each  (IlikI  column  in  turn.  If  there  arc  regions  of  siatic  msiahiliis .  mix  tfic  lluid. 
con.screing  temperature  and  salinity  v.ithin  tlie  unstable  region.  Continue  ^hcsking  the  column 

until  It  IS  neutrally  stable  or  better. 

Some  questions  are  still  begged  b\  this  parameterisation.  At  present,  (or  e.xample.  temtvraiure  rutlier  umii 
potential  temperature  is  mixed.  Hov>e\er.  modifieauons  veould  be  eas\  to  make. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  above  scheme  is  not  vx  hat  is  actually  done  by  the  program  codes  currentis  in  use 
(Semtner,  1974;  Cox,  1984).  These  codes  eschexx  the  official’  scheme,  eehich  can  in  principle  Like  up  a  large 
fraction  of  computing  umc,  and  use  a  quicker  and  simpler  approach: 

1 .  Choose  a  number  of  iterations  (. NCOS'  i.  dcfaulung  to  unit) . 

2.  Examine  each  fluid  column  in  turn.  First,  going  down  the  veater  column,  compare  the  densus 
at  each  odd-numbered  grid  point  vi  ith  the  density  at  the  point  immediate!)  beiov..  .Mix  these  il 
they  arc  unstable.  Second,  going  down  the  water  column,  compare  die  densiix  at  each  c\eri- 
n umbered  gnd  point  with  the  density  at  the  point  immc'diaiely  belou .  .Mix  these  it  the>  are 
unstable.  Repeat  steps  i  and  2  NCOS  times  for  each  lluid  column. 

This  algorithm  clearly  takes  only  a  predictable  amount  ol  computation  time;  hence  its  attraction.  It  relies  on  die 
assumption  that  after  a  sufficient'  number  of  umcsieps,  the  effects  of  surtace  ctKiling  or  densificatioii  '.sill  ha\e 
propagated  downwards  through  the  water  column.  However,  e.xamination  ol  circulauon  model  results  le.g,  those 
of  Cox  and  Bryan,  1984)  show  large  areas  with  stadc  instability  m  the  surface  layers  even  in  sieadx -state 
.solutions,  Willebrand  (personal  communicadon)  has  noted  that  the  above  algorithm  needs  an  infinite  NCOS'  to 
converge.  It  is  nccessar>'  ui  find  out  how  inaccurate  the  algorithm  can  be. 

We  pose  the  follow  mg  model  problem: 


T I  -  T//  +  1  1 1 

representing  the  nondlmensional  vertical  heat  diffusion  cquauon  tor  temperature  7 .  w  idi  unitorm  (assumed 
advect'vc)  heating  everywhere  in  the  vertical,  ol  magnitude  unity  .  This  heating  is  i.ountered  exactly  by  surlasc 
cooling: 


f.  =  -1,  /  =  0 


together  with  an  insulated  bottom: 


T/ =()./  =  -' 

II  T  has  the  initial  value  0  everyw  here,  then  the  only  steady  solution  is  one  ol  ox  erturmng  ex  cry  w  here: 

T  -  0.  (4, 

Fig.  .^a  shows  steady  solutions  using  eight  gridpomts  m  the  vertical,  lor  varying  xalues  ol  NC(.).\.  l-.xen  lor 
NCOS  as  large  as  10  -  which  lormally  at  least  fx'nnits  the  inlluence  of  the  surface  cooling  lo  reach  the  lowesi 
gridpoint  every  umc  step  -  the  solution  o  statically  unsuible  everywhere.  Increased  xertical  rcsohiiion  ■  l  ie  -hi 
makes  die  cfleci  worse  rather  than  better. 
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Fig.  3.  Steady  solution  to  the  simple  convection  problem  (1)  to  (4),  using  NCON  passes  of  the  .standard 
convection  algorithm.  Reading  from  left  to  right  at  the  top,  NCON  =  1, 2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10.  (The  correct  solution 
is  identically  zero.)  (a)  using  8  grid  points;  (b)  using  18  grid  points. 

What  matters,  of  course,  arc  the  relevant  dimensional  sizes  involved.  If  we  lake  a  typical  cooling  ampliiude  Q, 
then  temperature  naturally  .scales  with  QH/(Kpci>),  where  K  is  the  diffusiviiy.  For  Q  as  low  as  4  W  111“^, 

H  =  4  km,  and  K  =  lO'^m^s  ’,  a  temperature  scale  of  40‘’C  is  obtained,  giving  a  surface  error  of  9'’!  If  the 
healing  were  produced  by  a  uniform  advcclivc  term  vTy,  with  v  of  order  2  mm  s',  and  Ty  as  2”  m  1000  km,  a 
surface  error  of  150‘’  is  found. 

.So  even  if  there  is  much  cancellation  of  terms  (one  would  expect  the  majority  of  the  advcctive  effect  to  be 
surface  concentrated,  for  example,  or  at  least  above  the  IhcrmtX-'lir.c)  there  is  a  large  potential  for  error  using  the 
U'adilional  algorithm.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  vertical  mixing  should  be  done  exactly;  several  suitable 
algorithms  exist  for  the  purpose  (It  is  less  clear  that  T  should  be  mixed;  one  might  prefer  a  formulation  based 
on  mixing  potential  icrn^yeraiurc,  if  mixing  over  a  wide  depth  range  occurs.) 

An  alternative  mcthtxi  would  be  to  increase  K  dramatically  when  there  is  instability.  The  current  nuxlels. 
however,  use  an  explicit  diffusion  scheme,  which  would  involve  an  unacceptably  small  time  step.  II  the 
diffusion  lime  over  the  entire  depth  is  of  order  the  adveciivc  time,  given  by  H/w,  where  w'  is  a  few  cm  s'.  K 
would  have  to  be  2.5  x  lO^m^s  *,  and  the  lime  step  would  be  around  a  second.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
iTKxlify  existing  codes  to  make  the  vertical  diflu.sion  implicit  (although  see  next  section).  Alternatively,  the 
suggested  paramcierisation  discussed  by  Gargcil  (tliis  volume)  has  this  effect;  but  the  explicit  iimestep  must 
again  be  limited  to  ensure  numerical  stability. 

WHAT  .SHOULD  BE  MIXED.' 

When  deep  convection  CKCurs,  it  is  clear  that  all  passive  tracers  should  tx’  mixed.  The  question  arises  as  to  acioe 
tracers,  typically  horizontal  momentum.  Arc  water  particles  exchanging  (xisition  vertiealK  at  a  rale  suflicient  to 
combat  the  restructuring  by  thermal  wind  balance,  which  (xicurs  on  a  timescale  of  1  It  is  mieresimg  to  note 
that  laboratory  mcxlels  and  calculations  (e.g.  Ciill  et  al.,  1979)  allow  for  momentum  as  well  as  density  mixing  in 
the  vertical.  (The  more  naturally  conserved  jxHential  voriicily  is  not  well-defmetl  m  convectixe  situations,  and  so 
would  be  hard  to  mix  in  a  sensible  way.) 
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Estimates  of  the  competition  between  vertical  mixing  of  momentum  and  thermal  wind  tendencies  are 
frustratingly  equivocal.  Suppose  we  take  a  typical  vertical  velocity  scale  w  to  be  5  cm  s  ^  as  noted  earlier.  This 
moves  a  water  panicle  2(X)m  in  one  hour,  so  that  in  mid-  to  high-latitudes,  a  water  particle  moving 
unidirectionally  (an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence  observationally  in  general)  would  move 
about  a  kilometer  in  a  time  f"',  where  f  is  the  Coriolis  parameter.  Put  another  way,  estimates  of  vertical 
advection  of  horizontal  momentum,  divided  by  Coriolis  force,  are  of  order  w/fh,  where  h  is  a  vertical  length 
scale.  Using  the  above  figures,  this  ratio  is  about  1/2  for  h  =  1  km,  or  1/10  for  a  depth  of  5  km.  Thus  the  effects 
of  vertical  stirring  may  or  may  not  be  relevant. 

It  is  thus  logical  to  examine  the  results  of  imposing  two  extremes  on  momentum  stirring.  One  extreme,  as 
currently  used,  assumes  no  momentum  mixing;  the  other,  probably  unjustified,  assumes  1(X)%  momentum 
mixing,  i.e.  averaging  u  and  v  vertically  wherever  there  is  convective  overturn. 

The  effects  of  mixing  or  not  mixing  momentum  are  likely  to  have  little  effect  on  the  resulting  density  suucturc. 
If  we  consider  the  advection  of  momentum,  u-Vp,  there  will  be  no  vertical  component  if  overturning  is  taking 
place  since  p^  is  identically  zero.  Let  us  first  consider  no  momentum  mixing.  Then  the  horizontal  velocities  u 

and  V  are,  under  most  realistic  circumstances,  largely  dominated  by  thermal  wind  balance,  so  that  v  cx  -p^, 
u  «  py,  and  the  advective  terms  vanish  identically.  More  formally,  if  we  pose  a  mixed  layer  of  depth  D(x,y), 
whose  density  is  Pm(x.y).  with  a  stably  stratified  layer  below  it,  above  a  flat  bottom  at  depth  H,  we  may  write 


V  =  vd  -  gpmx(z  +  D)/f 

(5) 

u  =  Ud  +  gpmy(z  +  D)/f 

(h) 

where  U[)(x,  y),  V[)(x,  y)  arc  the  velocities  at  the  base  of  the  ovcriumcd  layer.  Using  a  strcamfunction  vg  for  die 
depth  integrated  flow,  we  have 


-D 

vd  =  (1/D)(Vx-  jvdz  +  gpmxD^/2fl  (7) 

-H 

-D 

UD  =  (1/D)l-Vy-  judz-gpmyD2/2f|.  (S) 

-H 

Substituting,  we  find  the  horizontal  advection  of  density  is 

-D  -D 

U-Vp=J(Pm.VVD-(l/D)lPmx  fudz -i-pmv  jv  d/.]  p)) 

-H  '-H 

where  J  represents  the  tiorizontal  Jacobian,  and  all  other  terms  cancel  identically.  In  other  words,  the  density  m 
the  overturned  region  is  advected  solely  by  the  gcostrophic  component  of  flow  not  assexiated  wiiJi  the  mixed 
region. 

If  now  we  po.se  the  other  extreme,  in  which  u  and  v  are  well-mixed  in  the  overturned  domain,  then  the  advection 
is  given  by  precisely  the  .same  formula  (9)  -  although,  of  course,  the  values  of  velocity  below  die  laser  etc., 
may  well  differ,  as  would  xg  if  the  bottom  were  not  fiat.  However,  the  jxiint  is  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  to 
expect  strongly  differing  density  structures  between  the  two  extreme  mixing  cases. 
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The  velocity  structure  itself  will  differ  because  of  advection  of  momentum  -  normally  small  -  or  viscosity.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  estimate  the  latter  terms,  especially  since  touil  u,  v  mixing  will  yield  vclcKity  jumps  at  the 
base  of  the  overturned  region.  However,  order  of  magnitude  estimates  suggest  these  to  be  small  also.  I  hus  the 
evidence  suggests  that  results  which  either  permit  or  do  not  permit  velocity  mixing  should  be  similar. 

Two  tests  of  this  fairly  handwaving  result  have  been  made. 

A  two-level  thermocline  model 

Killworth  (1985)  described  a  simple  numerical  two-level  thermocline  model,  applicable  to  a  two-gyre  ocean 
basin  of  size  4000  km.  The  model  is  basically  a  flat-bottomed  two-level  Cox  (1984)  general  circulauon  model, 
with  20  grid  points  in  each  direction.  The  dynamics  of  each  level  are  geostrophic  north-south,  and  have  a  small 
linear  drag  added  east-west  in  order  to  provide  a  simplistic  western  boundary  layer.  It  is  su-aightforward  to  deduce 
the  depth-averaged  flow,  which  is  Sverdrupian,  and  divergent.  There  is  a  prescribed  surface  mixed  layer,  which 
generates  an  Ekman  pumping  velocity  and  a  surface  density  field.  The  density  of  each  layer  is  computed  by  a  full 
time-dependent  advective-diffusive  equation,  where  one-sided  differences  are  used  in  the  vertical  to  avoid  an 
erroneous  numerical  mode  (.sec  the  second  model  di.scussed  below).  Full  details  arc  to  be  found  in  the  paper  cited. 


Two  versions  of  the  model  have  been  run  to  a  steady  state. 

Version  A  -  the  model  de.scribcd  in  Killworth  (1985)  -  permits  only  density  mixing  when  convecuon  tKcurs. 
There  may  be  mixing  from  the  mixed  layer  downwards  (when  the  relevant  points  below  it  are  given  the  same 
density  as  the  mixed  layer)  or  from  the  first  to  the  second  level  (when  the  densities  of  the  two  levels  arc 
averaged).  Version  B  is  identical,  save  for  mixing,  of  u  and  v  between  levels  1  and  2  whenever  density  is  mixed 
there.  Note  that  the  flat  bottom  means  that  the  density  structure  has  no  effect  on  the  barotropic  How. 

Figs.  4  and  5  show  the  results  of  versions  A  and  B  respectively;  the  reader  is  invited  to  detect  the  differences 
between  the  two  cases  by  eye!  The  only  noticeable  difference  concerns  the  small  convective  region  north  of  the 
western  boundary  current  (about  1 1  or  12  grid  points  north  of  the  southern  boundary).  This  became  totally  steady 
in  version  A,  but  the  preci.se  location  of  convection  changed  very  slowly,  without  ever  settling  down,  in  version 
B,  although  the  stratification  always  remained  extremely  weak  there.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  results  of  Bryan 
(1986b),  to  be  dis^'iisscd  later. 

Both  cases  show  a  pronounced  subtropical  gyre,  and  a  much  weakei,  less  wdl-definsxl,  subtxjlar  g^re.  The 
western  boundary  current  .separates  from  the  coast  and  moves  northeast,  eventually  impinging  on  die  eastern 
boundary.  In  common  with  many  more  complex  models,  there  arc  insullicicnt  dynamics  to  divert  the  incoming 
eastward  flow,  so  that  a  strong  downwclling  (Kcurs  at  the  northeastern  boundary,  aiding  the  convective  priKe.ss. 
This  deep  convection,  combined  with  momentum  mixing,  has  the  effect  of  replacing  the  relatively  strong 
baroclinic  u  flow  with  the  weaker  barotropic  circulation  (compare  the  upper  level  vckx'iiy  vectors  in  the 
northeast  between  Figs.  4  and  5,  However,  the  predominant  geostrophic  dynrunics  prevents  these  dilTercnces 
from  altering  the  momentum  away  from  the  overturned  regions. 

An  eight-level  Cox  itcneral  circulation  model 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  including  nongeoslrophic  dynamics  and  a  scale-selective  dissipation,  and  also 
to  permit  convection  to  reach  to  a  varying  number  of  gridpoints,  a  version  of  the  Cox  ( 1984)  model  was  run  m  a 
similar  situation  to  the  two-level  model  above.  The  mcxlel  was  contained  in  a  ba.sin  of  the  same  si/e,  with  depth 
intervals  ranging  from  50  m  at  the  surface  to  14(X)  m  at  deptli,  with  a  zonal  wind  stress  designed  to  pnxluce  an 
Ekman  pumping  identical  to  that  used  in  the  two-level  mcxlel.  (This  will  also  yield  Ekman  lluxes  into  the  north 
and  south  Unmdarics,  an  effect  not  present  in  the  earlier  mcxlel.)  'ITie  density  was  prescnlx'd  at  die  surface  by 
giving  a  surface  temperature  which,  using  a  simple  linear  equation  of  suite  p/po  =  -(if,  gave  the  same  suriace 
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Fig.  4.  Rc.sults  of  version  A  (only  density  mixing)  of  the  two-level  thermocline  model.  In  all  cases,  a.xcs  are 
east  and  north;  both  directions  span  4000  km.  Top  to  bottom,  and  left  to  right,  the  panels  show:  upper  level 
density,  contour  interval  (c.i.)  2  x  10"'^;  lower  level  density,  c.i.  5  x  10'^;  upper  level  vckx;ity  (a  vector  of 
length  one  gridpoint  has  magnitude  10  cm  s  ');  lower  level  velocity  (a  vector  of  length  one  gndpoint  has 
magnitude  1  cm  s  ');  the  depth  averaged  temperature,  c.i.  10"^;  and  (halQ  the  density  difference  between  the  two 
levels,  c.i.  5  x  lO'^.  In  the  first  frame,  a  circle  denotes  convection  from  mixed  layer  to  surface  level;  a  cross 
further  denotes  convection  to  the  bottom.  In  the  last  frame,  a  square  denotes  convection  from  upper  to  lower 
level,  with  the  cross  as  before. 


density  as  before.  The  horizontal  grid  spacing  remained  the  .same.  The  horizontal  viscosity  (diffusiviiy )  was  10'’ 
(HP)  m^s'*,  with  vertical  eddy  coefficients  both  10'^  m^s  ’.  Four  pas.scs  through  the  overturning  algorithm 
were  u.scd,  with  the  addition  that  any  convection  involving  the  pre.scribed  surface  value  of  temperature  had  the 
'average'  value  replaced  by  the  surface  value.  This  considerably  speeded  up  convergence,  and  largely  overcame  tlie 
objections  rai.sed  c  ;cr.  'Asynchronous'  integration  was  u.scd  (sec  later),  in  order  to  reach  a  steady  state.  Two 
versions  (A  and  B)  were  again  run  to  a  steady  state,  and  the  results  compared. 

Fig.  6  shows  results  from  version  A.  The  agreement  with  the  two-level  version  is  quite  gtxrd,  considering  die 
limitations  implicit  in  the  latter.  The  wc.stcm  boundary  current  is  now  unidirectional  in  the  top  layer  along  the 
entire  boundary,  although  current  vectors  arc  visible  across  to  tfic  northeastern  boundary  as  before,  where  there  is 
intense  downwclling,  with  the  water  returning  at  mid-depth.  Again,  there  is  only  a  very  weak  subixilar  gyre;  the 
anticyclonic  subtropical  gyre  is  ratJicr  less  wcll-dcfinctl  than  in  the  two-level  case,  although  showing  up  clearly 
in  the  near-surface  density  field.  Deep  convection  is  again  confined  to  the  nordicm  boundary,  with  southward 
extensions  at  the  cast.  Only  very  near-surface  is  there  convection  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western  boundary  current; 
this  occurs  only  over  a  single  vertical  grid  interval. 


Fig.  7  gives  a  single  example  of  the  version  B  results,  which  show  as  before  a  striking  degree  of  similarii)  lo 
those  without  momentum  mixing.  More  quantitatively.  Fig.  8  shows  some  of  the  diftcrcnces  between  the  iv.o 
cases.  The  velocity  differences  arc  confined  to  overturning  regions,  and  the  temperature  (i.c.  density  )  changes  are 
minimal. 

Two  features  of  these  rc.sults  should  be  noted. 

First,  as  in  the  two-level  case,  version  B  again  possessed  a  quasi-random  vacillation  as  to  c.xactl)'  u  hich  grid 
points  overturn  in  the  middle  of  the  gyre  circulation.  Second,  note  the  negative  temperatures  at  depth.  All 
prc.scribcd  surface  values  are  positive,  and  the  temperature  satisfies  an  advectivc-diffusive  balance.  How.  then,  can 
negative  temperatures  occur? 

We  note  that  the  vertical  cell  Peclct  number  (wAz/K)  far  exceeds  the  cniical  value  of  2  near  ilie  easteni  Ixiundary , 
cau.scd  by  the  strong  dov'nwelling,  and  exceeds  it  elsewhere  also.  When  this  cxcurs,  the  numerical  solution  of  a 
vertical  advectivc-diffusive  balance  includes  an  erroneous  steady  plus-minus  pattern  in  tlie  absence  ol  convection. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  two-level  model  used  one-sided  differences,  which  do  not  suffer  from  this  effect.  Such 
a  pattern  would  be  immediately  noticeable,  except  that  .static  instability  is  induced  when  the  pattern  occurs  in  the 
density  field.  The  resultant  overturning  disgui.scs  the  plus-minus  paltcm,  while  inducing  a  source  of  negative 
temperature  into  the  basin  at  depth.  Thus  users  should  be  aware  that  convection  may  be  induced  numerically  bv 
features  other  than  genuine  physics,  and  may  conceal  shortcomings  in  the  itkxJcI  w  hich  can  only  be  handled 
properly  by  increased  vertical  resolution. 
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Fig.  6.  The  resuks  of  version  A  (only  density  mixing)  from  the  eight-level  Cox  nnxlel.  Hach  set  ot  panels 
shows  two  successive  levels,  indicated  on  the  diagram.  Reading  up-down  and  left-right,  these  are:  upper  and 
lower  temperatures,  upper  and  lower  vckx:ity  vectors,  vertical  velexity  at  the  ba,se  ol  die  lovser  le\  el,  aiul  (h.i 
of)  the  temperature  difference  between  the  two  levels.  Contour  intervals  (c.i.)  are  indicated;  dashed  contours 
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Fig.  7.  A  single  example  of  ihc  results  of  version  B  (density  and  momentum  mixing)  from  the  eighi-lexel  Cox 
model.  See  Fig.6  for  details. 

In  summary,  we  find  that  solutions  arc  largely  independent  of  whether  moniemrm  is  mixed  v.hcn  denMi>  is 
mixed.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  reason  to  modify  the  manner  in  which  deep  convection  handles  momentum,  at 
least  from  the  data  presented  here.  If  the  Bryan  overturning  formulation  is  used.  NCOS  should  almost  cenainK 
take  values  of  order  half  the  number  of  vertical  grid  points.  Note  also  that  numerical  resulLs  should  be  treated 
with  care  since  convection  may  obscure  faulty  numerics. 

TIME  VARIATION  IN  CONVECTIVE  SITUATIONS 

The  previous  studies  were  confined  to  steady,  or  nearly  steady,  siiuauons.  Convective  events,  on  the  small  scale 
are  .spasmodic  and  thus  strongly  time-dependent.  Even  coarse  resolution  climate  mixlels  possess  regions  of  deep 
convection,  and  such  models  arc  naturally  time-dependent.  We  examine  here  the  effecLs  of  time  dejx'ndcnee  on 
longer-term  models  which  pos.ses.s  deep  convection.  Numerical  restrictions  mean  that  such  nnxJels  are  ciiarse  lor 
the  foreseeable  future. 

There  have  been  several  recent  numerical  models  of  single  or  double  rxerm  basins  hu  h  hav  e  examined  tiic 
multiple  equilibria  problem.  Although  these  are  not  our  primary  interest  here,  the  results  ^erve  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  'asynchronous'  timesteps  on  convcciive  phenomena.  This  integration  method  uses  an  aceelerative 
technique  of  Bryan  (1984)  (q.v.  also  Killworth  et  al.,  1984)  which  uses  a  much  larger  T-S  timesiep  than  that 
used  for  dynamical  variables.  This  is  because  diffusive  effects  detennine  the  ume  calc  for  the  ab\s.sal  circulation 
to  settle  to  a  steady  state.  The  main  dynamical  effect  of  asynchronous  integration  is  to  slow  down  wave  speeiis 
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Bryan  (1986b;  more  fully  discussed  in  1986a)  integrated  to  a  steady  state  a  model  which  was  symmetric  about 
the  equator.  He  found  difficulties  in  reaching  a  steady  state  when  surface  conditions  were  specified  using  a  Haney 
(1971)  condition,  which  imposes  a  flux  of  tracer  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  surface  tracer  value 
and  a  reference  value  for  that  latitude.  His  solution  became  statistically  steady,  but  with  a  high  degree  of 
variability  in  high  latitude  regions,  caused  by  intermittency  in  the  depth  of  convection  there.  Figs,  8  and  9  show 
the  mean  salt  flux  at  the  surface,  and  its  standard  deviation,  found  by  i.ryan.  This  intenniiicncy,  judging  from 
our  results  mentioned  above,  may  be  generic  to  coarse  resolution  calculations,  and  may  not  be  due  to  boundary 
conditions  -  recall  that  the  8-level  model  used  a  specified  surface  temperature,  not  a  Haney  forcing. 

Bryan  then  replaced  the  Haney  forcing  with  the  diagnosed  surface  salt  Oux,  while  retaining  it  for  heat.  Were  the 
solution  truly  steady,  this  would  not  change  the  solution,  of  course.  However,  a  gross  modification  to  the 
solution,  termed  by  Bryan  a  'halocline  caiasiroj^hc',  occurred.  The  haloclinc  strengthened  and  spread  cquator\vard, 
interrupting  deep  convection  and  weakening  the  meridional  circulation,  on  a  time  scale  of  around  80  years. 
Although  he  was  able  to  find  conditions  under  which  this  did  not  occur,  Bryan  suggests  that  this  behaviour  may 
occur  in  many  models  of  ocean  circulation,  as  well  as  the  real  ocean.  It  should  be  noted  that  Bryan's  model  u.sed 
very  asynchronous  time  steps;  for  temperature  and  salinity,  steps  of  5  to  8  days,  while  for  velocity  20  minutes. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  similar  behaviour  would  occur  with  synchronous  running. 


His  study  then  examined  multiple  equilibria.  Bryan  first  created  a  two-hemisphere  basin,  by  rellecting  die  steady 
.solution  about  the  equator,  and  continuing  the  run  to  confirm  the  steadiness.  He  then  injected  salinity  anomalies 
into  one  hemisphere,  and  ran  to  a  steady  .solution,  generating  an  asymmetric  solution  to  a  problem  with 
symmetric  surface  boundary  conditions.  This  second  solution  involved  a  breakdown  in  deep  convection  in  die 
unperturbed  hemisphere. 
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Fig.  8.  An  example  of  the  differences  (version  A  -  version  B),  The  lour  panels  shov.  die  temixraiuie  ai  the 
second  level,  die  velocity  differences  in  die  first  two  levels,  and  die  difference  beicseen  the  vertical  \elociiios  at 
the  ba.se  of  level  2.  Other  details  as  Fig. 6.  Note  how  differences  are  almost  entirely  conlmed  to  regioiiN  of 
convection,  as  expected. 
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Later  work  by  Marolzkc  cl  al.  (1988),  using  a  two-dimensional  simulation  of  a  similar  problem,  lound  tliat 
Cv^nveclion  was  not  needed  to  produce  two-basin  asymmetric  solutions;  indeed,  their  convective  and 
nonconvcclivc  solutions  appear  very  similar.  There  was  no  question  of  asynchronicity  in  their  model,  which 
derived  velocity  fields  diagnostically. 

The  importance  of  asynchronicity  was  briefly  discussed  by  Marotzkc  (1989),  who  monitored  the  variability  of  a 
single-basin  experiment,  and  changed  from  a  one -day  limcstcp  in  periods  of  slow  change  to  two-hour  timosteps 
when  there  was  rapid  change.  He  noted  (private  communication)  that  his  results  changed  significantly  if  tins  was 
not  done.  He  ran  a  Cox  (1984)  model,  using  an  algorithm  for  convection  guaranteeing  complete  mixing,  i.e. 
static  stability.  The  boundary  conditions  arc  again  a  Haney  heat  llux,  and  a  .specified  (diagno.sed)  salinity  fiux. 
The  injection  of  a  light  salt  anomaly  in  the  near-polar  surface  waters  leads  to  a  sluggish,  rever.scd  meridional 
circulation  which  persists  for  around  7(XX)  years.  However,  sialic  instability  in  the.se  regions  can  set  in  and 
spread  to  most  of  the  basin  in  a  period  of  just  a  few  decades,  with  heat  losses  reaching  1 30  W  m'^.  This 
situation  is  then  followed  by  a  very  slow  return  to  the  previous  circulation.  The  period  of  this  oscillatory 
behaviour  depends  mainly  on  the  vertical  diffusion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  evidence  that  asynchronous  integration  can  modify  the  longer-term  icmix)ral  behaviour  of  a 
convecting  system  is  far  from  complete.  However,  enough  evidence  exists  that  we  may  recommend  that 
asynchronous  limesiepping  should  be  avoided  in  climate  models,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  rapid  changes  of 
meridional  flow  induced  by  convective  events. 
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ABSTRACT 

Se'.'e  r  li  1  v:':aini:'l  <.s,  are  given  in  vhich  the-  occat;ic  borroin  Ivini-.d.!  i”.' 

Liijjor tanv.  cvjiirrol  over  the-  large  scale  circulat  ion  (  ;  '  throug'n  t:.-- 
intlucrictr  of  the  boundarv  shape,  (?)  iron;  viscous  stress  exerteci  b'.’  'i,- 
bouncia  r .  ar.d  (i)  fro!r:  .spin-up  processes  and  boundar'.'  l;r,'er  d  ive  rge  . 
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theory  of  the  general  circulation,  it  is  rrmarkable  how  little  studv 
they  have  received  in  the  context  of  numerical  modeLs.  As  these-  mode- Is 
advance,  it  will  be  important  to  represent  boundary  stress  and  mixiiu',  as 
an  interaction  with  the  sea  floor.  Our  prejudice  is  that,  until  wc-  get 
the  potential  vorticity  dynamics  of  the  boundary  currents  right,  tlie 
relevance  to  realitv  of  an  entire  model  must  be  questionc^d. 

Hero  we  discuss  several  examples  in  which  the  detailed  nature  of 
boundary  shape  and  boundary  stresses  exert  important  control  over  t he 
general  circulation. 

1.  RELATION  BETWEEN  BOUNDARY  SHAPE  AND  THE  DEEP  CIRCULATION 

The  simple  balance  between  vertical  advection  and  diffusion  of 
temperature  and  salinity,  of  the  kind  advocated  in  flunk's  abvssal 
'recipe',  suggests  a  tight  diagnostic  relationship  between 
stratification  and  vertical  velocity.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  th.it 
this  is  not  so.  Acceptable  scaling  of  the  thermohaline  equations  allow;; 
significant  slantwise  advection,  in  which  a  large  component  of  w  is 
adiabatic.  Then  the  cross - isopycnal  mixing  and  advection  can  take  the 
rorm  of  e.’thfr  'direct'  or  'indirect'  'meridional'  circulation,  to  use- 
terminology  from  atmospheric  dynamics,  with  regions  of  dens i fi cat  ion 
iiaving  w<0  and  release  of  APE  in  the  former,  and  w>0  and  conversion  from 
KE  to  APE  in  the  latter.  One  looks  for  other  possible  controls 
on  w . 

Hypsometric  Controi.  The  question  is  whether  mixing  docs  what  it  can  or 
does  what  it  must.  Other  controls  exist  over  the  ver t ical /mer id i onn 1 
c i rculat 1 oti .  Suppose,  for  example,  the  thermohaline  circulation  is 
driven  by  a  heavy  plume  of  abyssal  water  entering  through  a  topographic 
g,ap ,  or  ovc-r  a  sill.  In  a  bowl-shaped  ocean  basin,  such  that  upward 
vertical  motion  is  more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  across  '.he  ba..sin. 
conservation  of  mass  requires  that 

( w.A )  =  0  1  1  ' 

providing  there  is  no  cntiainmcnt  by  the  plume.  Here  w  is  the  vertical 
velocity  averaged  over  the  upward  flow  (excluding  the  dowmward  flo-.-ing, 
heavy  plumtj  and  A(z)  the  cross-sectional  area  as  a  function  of  depth. 

I t  f o 1  1 ows  t  ha  t 
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Where  0  ^  w.A  is  ..he  net  '.’olume  flux  of  the  source, 
resvil  t  is  an  average  vertical  vorticitv,  which  can 
numlu-r,  r  -  1,  lx- i  ng  restrairu-d  onlv  bv  friction. 
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where  D/Dt  is  meant  to  emphasize  that  we  follow  the  rising  fluid  and  il 
is  the  scalar  magnitude  of  fj.  Here  is  exactly  the  projection  of  A  on 
the  equatorial  plane  perpendicular  to  U;  it  is  approximately  A 
cos ( latitude )  provided  that  disks  of  fluid  are  nearly  horizontal. 


For  an  f -plane,  with  steady  w, 

D/Dt(/u*di)  =  2Q  A  w^. 

With  the  /1-effect,  f  =  2n  s  ini  la  t  i  tude )  ,  we  have  the  same  integral 
constraint  on  Ju'di,  yet  a  local  balance 

;3v  =  fw^  =  fQAyA'". 


In  a  bowl-shaped  basin  A^  is  large  and  positive,  typically,  at  depths 
below  3500  m.  Whether  the  upward  motion  is  diapycnal  or  lies  along 
isopycnal  surfaces,  the  resulting  vortex  stretching  induces  an  average 
anticyclonic  flow.  The  negative  w^  is  opposite  in  sense  to  the  w(z) 
profile  assumed  in  the  classic  thermocline  literature.  The  Stommel- 
Arons  assumption  has  w  increase  from  zero  at  the  sea  floor  to  a  maximum 
in  the  thermocline,  and  it  produces  cyclonic  general  circulation.  This 
may  be  thought  to  be  the  f-plane  tendency  which,  with  the  /3-effect, 
becomes  lopsided,  a  poleward  interior  flow  connecting  to  equatorward 
western  boundary  currents. 


We  would  look  for  the  hypsometric  effect  typically  in  the  verv  deep 
waters,  although  there  is  the  possibility  that  upward  momentum  transport 
may  carry  the  anticyclone  to  mid-depths. 


Figure  1  .  Tiie  liorizontal  divergence  experienced  I)’,'  fluid  forc'ed  to  risi 
in  a  tnpogg'aphir  hri.sin.  driven  bv  a  source  of  heavy  abyssal  writer.  The 
sonrcf  tend.r,  to  move-  in  the  'Kelvin  wave'  sense,  cve  1  on  i  ca  1  1  v  ,  wh  i  1  (  tl. 
r,';;  of  till'  fluid  moves  ant  i  c  vc  1  on  i  ca  1  1  v  . 
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t  i  t  (i  out  1  -pl.an.e  la'ooratorv  expe  i' i  ment  s  to  '.’erif'.’  this  ettee: 


in  a  continuously  stratified  fluid.  There  are  several  subtle  points 
about  the  'obviously  correct'  Eq .  (1).  First,  if  the  fluid  is 

unstratified,  there  is  no  enhancement  of  the  circulation  by  variations 
in  A(z)  at  all.  This  is  because  the  radial  flow  is  confined  to  Ekir.an 
layers,  while  the  interior  has  3w/3z=0,  owing  to  Taylor  - Proudman 
'stiffness'.  Thus  the  interior  swirl  flow  is  set  simply  by  the  radial 
outflow  in  the  boundary  layer,  and  the  hypsometric  effect  is  absent. 

Second,  with  coritinuous  stratification  on  an  f-plane,  a  confined  deep 
source  of  fluid  may  tend,  at  least  initially,  to  fill  a  region  of  aspec 
ratio  f/N ,  which  will  be  far  smaller  than  the  width  of  a  typical  ocean 
basin.  By  gradual  interior  spindown  processes,  the  fluid  will 
eventually  drive  the  entire  basin  into  motion.  The  long-term  behaviour 
depends  strongly  on  the  nature  of  the  sink  of  fluid:  in  the  laboratory 
one  can  easily  let  the  free  surface  rise;  it  does  so  uniformly  and  this 
broad  sink  essentially  validates  the  use  of  Eq .  (1).  With  a  point  sink 

the  result  would  be  very  different. 

'When  carried  onto  a  /1-plane,  baroclinic  Rossby  waves  tend  to  spread  tlu: 
influence  of  the  source  wicly,  and  if  the  sink  is  again  broadly 
distributed  (for  e.xample,  a  uniform  rising  motion  into  the  tht^rmoc  1  inc j 
then  Eq .  1  is  again  validated. 

This  emphasizes  that  such  flows  are  more  truly  sink-driven  r.ither  than 
source-driven.  Thus  we  take  the  view  complementary  to  Kawase's  (1987). 
In  the  laboratory  experiments  that  accompany  this  work  the  anticyclonic 
tendency  was  overwhelming;  the  entering  heavy  source  plumes  did  move 
very  slowly  cyclonically ,  but  the  rest  of  the  fluid  in  the  basin  moved 
in  the  opposite  sense.  In  a  right  circular  cylinder,  where  there  is  no 
hypsometric  effect,  the  experiments  showed  a  local  cycloiiic  circulation; 
of  thc‘  inflowing  source  fluid,  yet  no  mea.surahlt’  rotation  of  the 
rcanaining  fluid  in  the  container. 

Rossby - radius  effects  and  lack  of  /3  make  the  experiment  incomplete 
insofar  as  the  gc-neral  circulation  goes,  but  the  transliteration  to 
oceanic  scaling  suggests  that  the  poleward  flowing  side  of  the 
anticyclone  will  intensify  into  a  western  boundary  current,  leaving  the 
interior  filled  with  equatorward  flow.  The  Kelvin  circulation  infegral 
still  controls  tlie  amplitude,  but  it  is  now  dominated  by  the  currents  i 
the  boundary  layer.  Tims  the  strength  of  the  broad  interior  flow 
depends  on  the  level  of  friction  at  the  boundary! 

F.tt'cct  of  Ent  r;i  Aumeut  .  The  descending  plume  is  subject  ’  1  mixing 

with  the  interior,  and  to  entrainment-  of  mass  from  tl’  ior  (note 

that  tlu.sse  arc  distinct  effects,  depending  on  -lie  ^  ■''ec  1 1  ve  Prandtl 
number,  or  ratio  of  buoyancy  mixing  to  momentvim  mixing,  of  the  proce.sst 
The  entrainmt-nt  process  is  very  difficult  to  scale  down  to  Laboiat.orv 
(•xpe  r  i  merit,  s  ,  for  r;xample,  being  sensitive  to  ttie  detail  of  tb.e  ini'''-ttil 
jet  .  instead  one  wants  Co  develop  a  picture  of  the  response'  of  the  res 
of  the  circulation  to  various  entrainment  profiles.  If  now  ve  let  IhC' 
•.’olume-  flux  of  t.he  pluiiie-,  as  it  descend,-,  down  the'  sloping  bottom,  lie 
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described  by  a  function  Q(z) ,  then  we  have 
=  Q/A  -  J"Q(z')dz' 

These  plume  entrainment  laws  may  be  combined  with  other  kinds  of 
boundary  mixing  to  provide  models  of  the  interior  vertical  motion. 

2.  WHEN  DO  DETAILED  BOUNDARY  DISSIPATION  RATES  MATTER  FOR  THE  LARGE- 
SCALE  CIRCULATION? 

In  the  Urtexts  of  fluid  dynamics  we  have  exaniples  where  (it  is 
suspected)  large-scale  flow  of  a  fluid  evolves  independently  of  detailed 
dissipation  rates  or  scales.  The  classic  example  is  3  -  dimens ional 
turbulence  in  a  homogeneous,  non-rotating  fluid.  Kolmogorov's  and  G.K. 
Batchelor's  portrayal  of  the  flow  is  one  in  which  inertial  cascades 
carry  energy  to  small  scale  where  it  is  dissipated  without  detailed 
back-effect  on  the  large  eddies.  Turbulence  does  what  it  is  told  to  do 
by  the  large  scales.  Similar  arguments  have  been  made  for  vorticity  in 
geostrophic  flows,  although  the  slowness  of  the  cascade  rate  with  our 
steep  wavenumber  spectra  weakens  the  argument. 

Soma  of  our  ocean  mixing  problems  may  have  this  same  character,  but 
there  are  many  examples  in  which  detailed  dissipation  has  an  effect  at 
lowest  order.  Indeed,  if  midocean  mixing  is  negligible  for  some 
purposes,  it  will  be  because  it  is  sufficiently  small  that  water  mass 
properties,  potential  vorticity,  angular  momentum  and  energies  are 
preserved  there,  and  changed  by  dissipation  elsewhere;  principally  at 
top  and  bottom  boundaries  and  internal  fronts. 

One  quickly  realizes  tiiat  it  is  deceptive  Co  look  for  a  'yes-no'  answer 
Co  the  sub-title  question.  With  respect  to  mixing,  the  analogous  result 
is  that;  small  scale  turbulent  transport  of  momentum  and  density  is 
probably  unimportant  to  the  0(1  yr)  timescale  dynamics  of  the  wind- 
driven  c  ircul,.,tion .  Thtjy  are  certainly  crucially  important  to  the 
0(10GO  yr)  creation  and  maintenance'  of  Che  vertical  stratification  of 
the  oceans  (though  this  is  difficult  to  prove).  In  between,  there  is  a 
vast  range  of  circulation  phf nomena  for  which  the  answer  is  uncertain. 

It  helps  to  be  more  specific. 

Fncrgy  Integrals.  Energy  and  enstrophy  have  sinks  in  the  interior,  awav 
f  rom  boundarie.s,  so  that  there  is  not  an  a  priori  need  for  special 
boundary  dissipation.  There  is  a  fascinating  interplay  between 
vorticity,  w  ■  V  x  u, 

f  -  Id'.i  /(‘y.  -  dvi  /V!;-;  I  ■  ? 

arKl  the  rate  ot  strain, 

ty  (du  /dv_  <  du  /T' :■:  )/? 
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in  the  formulas  for  mechanical  energy  dissipation.  here  and  arc  , 
respectively,  the  antisymmetric  and  symmetric  parts  of  the  strain  tensor 
.  The  viscous  force  is  identically 

[ -Vxcj  +  V(V»u)], 

which  for  an  incompressible  fluid  depends  only  upon  gradients  of  the 
vorticity.  Yet,  we  also  know  from  the  basic  decomposition  of  the  rate- 
of -strain  tensor  into  symmetric  and  antisymmetric  parts  that  the  viscous 
stress  depends  not  on  the  vorticity  but  on  the  pressure  and  strain 
components.  The  complete  stress,  o  is  the  sum  of  the  pressure  and 
the  viscous  'deviatoric'  stress,  r, 

a .  .  =  -pS  .  .  -t-  r  . 

ij  ^  ij  ij 

r  =  2M(e  -  A6  /3) 

i-j  ij  ij 

where  A  =  V»u  =  e  and  5,  is  the  Kroneckor  delta.  When  the  energy 
equation  is  formed,  we  find  that  (e.g.,  Jeffreys  1963,  Batchelor  1967, 
Panton  1984) 

9(4p  |u|^)/9t  +  V»(hp  u|u|^)  =  -u*Vp  +  u»(V*t)  +  pu»V<I> 

where  $  is  the  geopotential.  Note  that  working  against  the  geopotential 
depends  on  the  reference  frame  through  $  (so  that  an  observer  rotating 
with  the  Earth,  watching  the  energetics  of  producing  a  vortex  by 
vertical  stretching  or  squeezing,  will  always  see  an  increase  in  kinetic 
energy,  while  an  observer  in  a  non-rotating  frame  will  see  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  KE  depending  on  the  sign  of  the  vertical  stretching). 

A  confusing  point,  which  occurs  also  in  eddy-mean  energy  conversions,  is 
that  the  sink  term  in  the  mechanical  energy  equation  differs  from  the 
source  term  in  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  (the  internal  energv 
equation)  by  a  divergence  expression.  This  means  that  dissipation  of 
mechanical  energy  is  not  '  loca  1  izable '  ;  it  is  meaningless  to  try  to  s.r,' 
just  where  it  occurs,  because  the  heating  it  produces  may  be  verv  fai' 
away.  The  required  spatial  flux  term  carries  the  energv  from  the 
dissipation  point  to  the  point  of  heating. 

Thu.s  ,  we  write  (.see  Hatchelor,  1967,  p.  152) 

J/Jx  (u  a  )  ^  u  3(7  /3x  +  o  9u  /3x 

j  i  IJ  I  i.r  j  I.,’  1'  j 

=  D  +  Q . 

The  r<ite  at  which  surface  forces  are  doing  work  on  a  volume  c'lement  tin  .• 
surround  (term  1)  is  equal  to  the  gain  in  kinetic  energv  of  the  fluid 
element  (force  times  velocity,  D)  plus  the  work  done  in  deforming  th«' 
element  (stres.s  times  rate  of  strain,  Q)  ,  the  lattc-r  without  a  rhang.i'  i  r. 
the  average  velocity.  The  corresponding  ititern.il  energ.v  eejuation  i 


change  in  internal  energy,  E  =  heating  +  pressure  work 
or 

DE/Dt  =  Q  +  terms  due  to  conduction  of  heat, 

phase  change,  chemical  reaction,  and 
radiation . 

There  are  interesting  ways  to  rewrite  both  D  and  Q.  We  have  for  the 
mechanical  energy  sink 

JJ/d  dV  =  JJJ  M  u.Vxo.  dV 

with  an  incompressible  fluid,  which  seems  to  site  the  dissipation  in 
regions  of  strong  vorticity  gradient.  Careful  manipulation  of  the 
definition  of  Q  gives 

JJ/  Q  dV  =  JXJ(-(2/3)mV2  +  dV  ( 

Now 

and 

Iff  "  ff 

-  ;XJu^5/ax^(au^/axj  dv 

with  being  the  outward  unit  normal  vector  at  the  boundary.  Then 

XX  ^  "k’-'i  +  auydXj^)  dS 

-X  r  2n,  u  dS  +  bfr  a(u  u  ) /cn  dS 

-  fff  ,  ti  n,  u>  dS  +  hfraluM'/dn  dS 

where  5/3n  is  differentiation  along  the  outward  normal  vector  and 
^  ^  --  -f  ^  (w_/2  by  definition.  Collecting  terms  we  have 

XXX  Q  dV  -  fi  XX  dlulVan  dS  f  2/iXX*^^*^*'^)  dS  +  dV  ! 

for  the  dissipative  heating  of  the  fluid.  We  have  followed  here  tlu' 
detail  of  .Jeffreys  (1963,  p.  89-90)  yet  corrected  an  err,or  (a  faciiu'  o 
2)  in  that:  derivation,  and  an  incorrect  definition  of  tlu'  vorticit.v 
Victor.'  Two  te.st  rases  i' t  o  be  sure  of  the  derivat  ion)  are  a  solid  hot.! 
rotation,  foi'  wliich  the  strain  and  Q  vanish,  anxl  a  [iknix'  Coueit.e  tlow, 

'if  the  fli.iid  is  compressible  thei'e  are  the  additional  tern.;  2/iff  f 
('-A'/3  t  DA/Dt  -  dA/dt)  dV  in  the  dissipative  hearing. 


u  =  QV ,  for  which  Q  =  . 


Thus,  in  a  plane  CoueCte  flow  rhe  uniform  viscous  shear  stress  transmit 
momentum  from  one  plane  boundary  to  the  other,  and  the  local  viscous 
force  vanishes.  Meanwhile  the  dissipation  of  mechanical  energy,  D, 
vanishes  yet  the  fluid  heats  up  everywhere  at  a  rate  Kinetic 

energy  is  fluxed  in  by  the  divergence  term  at  just  the  required  rate, 
also  . 

The  problem  of  localizing  the  dissipation  is  important  also  in  the  case 
of  surface  gravity  waves,  which  are  ne.arly  irrotational .  The  free-slip 
boundary  condition  requires  the  vorticity  to  be  non-zero  at  the  fluid 
surface  (contrary  to  another  error  in  Jeffreys,  op.  cit.,  p.  90),  and 
yet  the  vorticity  is  very  small  beneath  a  thin  boundary  layer  at  the 
surface.  The  dissipation,  D,  virtually  vanishes  except  in  this  boundar 
layer,  yet  the  corresponding  dissipative  heating  occurs  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  orbital  velocity. 

Eiistropliy  Integrals.  In  a  one- layer,  flac-bottom  /?-plane  ocean, 
(relative)  enstrophy  conservation  is 

h  d/dt  dS  =  -p  J/va;  dS  -  R/Jlwl^  dS 

-  i/J/IVu)!'-  dS  +  ffcoF  dS 

where  R  is  linear  bottom  friction,  u  is  Navier-Stokes  kinematic 
viscosity,  v  =  |w|,  and  F  is  external  potential  vorticity 

forcing.  This  shows  the  production  of  relative  enstrophy  by 
downgradient  potential  vorticity  flux  (second  term),  and  dissipation  bv 
R  and  u ,  and  production  by  F.  The  'western  intensification  integral' 
(Rhines,  1977)  is  the  identity  relation  of  the  potential  vorticity  flux 
t;o  tiie  dominant  location  of  the  kinetic  energy: 

/ij/vco  dS  =  ,5 J  K  sin  df . 

ilere  9^  is  the  angle  of  the  boundary  with  respect  to  east,  and  K  is 
kinetic  energy,  h(u(^;  the  relation  follows  an  integration  bv  parts.  T: 
absence  of  friction  of  forcing,  the  enstrophy  will  increase  if  kinetic 
energy  lies  on  the  western  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  decrc'ase-  ii  it  lies 
on  the  eastern  side.  Botli  Rosshy  wave  reflection  law.s  and  the  linear 
frictional  western  boundary  currents  are  manifestations  of  this  intiyr.r.i 
rc'lation  ilor  th(>  latter  set  d/dt  0  and  note  that  the  dominant  bcilanc 
is  betwec'ii  frictional  terms  and  the  intensification  integral,  direct 
generat  ion  being  0(i^/l/')  smaller,  6  bei  g  the  boundai’v  current  width 
and  L  the  basin  width]. 

There;'  are  interesting  unsolved  problems  in  the  stratified  gen¬ 
eralization  of  these  integrals,  particularly  in  the  matsaer  in  which 
geostrophic  turbulence  cascades  both  achieve,  and  sometimes  are 
prevented  ■';rom  achieving,  maximal  dissipation  of  potential  ci.strophv 
( e  .  g .  ,  Salmon  et  al  .  ,  1  976,  Bretherton  et  a]  .  ,  19/6)  .  The  hot  t  oir 


topographic  contribution  to  potential  vorticity,  represented  as  a  S- 
function  sheet  (Rhines,  1979),  unifies  the  modal  potential  vorticity 
equation  but  produces  singular  behavior  in  potential  enstrophy. 

Potential  vorticity  (pv)  integrals .  Haidvogel  and  Held,  1980,  suggest, 
from  numerical  experiments  that  the  meridional  heat-  and  potential 
vorticity  flux  in  a  thermally  maintained  channel  flow  is  only  weakly 
dependent  on  the  lateral  subgrid  friction  coefficient.  The  preferred 
tendency  for  the  eddy  transport  of  potential  vorticity  to  be  directed 
down-gradient  can  be  viewed  through  the  produc t ion- diss ipa tion  equations 
for  enstrophy  (or,  density-variance,  respectively),  Rhines  and  Holland, 
1979  , 

EGCM  results.  Volume  -  integrated  budgets  of  potential  vorticity  have  been 
used  to  diagnose  general  circulation  models.  Locally,  or  in  subregions 
of  the  flow  these  can  give  very  useful  results  (for  instance,  on  eddy 
form  drag  and  vorticity  flux  in  regions  bounded  by  an  Eulerian  mean 
streamline).  When  integrated  out  to  rigid  boundaries,  the  budgets  are 
less  obviously  interesting,  for  they  are  very  senseitivc  to  detailed 
dynamics  near  the  boundary.  Both  Lozier  and  Rhines  have  looked  at  such 
budgets  for  the  Holland-class  ocean  EGCM  (3  layers  x  200  x  241  mesh  with 
stretched  grid  near  the  western  boundary,  see  Lozier,  1989).  With 
Navier - Stokes  friction,  the  integrated  potential  vorticity  balance  for 
an  individual  layer  is 

Hd(Jq  dxdy)/3t  =  -  Hjq  u.ndT  +  i/}\Jd^/du  d!. 

+  {Jt*dT)  -  [RH  J  di>/dn  di  ]  (4) 

where  the  curly  brackets  apply  only  in  the  uppermost  layer,  t  being  the 
wind-stress  vector,  and  the  square  brackets  apply  in  the  bottom-most 
layer;  q  is  potential  vorticity.  H  is  the  mean  layer  depth  and  R  the 
linear  bottom  friction  coefficient  derived  from  Ekman  theory  (but,  see 
section  3 ! ) • 

When  the  integration  is  carried  out  over  the  area  of  a  single  mean  gvre 
(as  in  Holland  and  Rhines,  1980)  the  'box  pv  diagnostics'  show; 

upper  layer;  the  expected  'flow'  of  pv  into  the  basin  from  wind- 
curl  in  the  subpolar  gvre  and  out  ot  the  subtropical  gyre  (800  units)  ; 
eddy  transport  across  the  gyre  boundary  into  the  subtropics  (530  units), 
and  lateral  frictional  exchange  with  the  both  northwestern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  (±215  units).  Other  fluxes  are  small. 

middle  layer:  this  is  the  ' isovort ical '  region  (no  external  source 
or  bottom  sink)  that  characterizes  ail  the  'inner  layers'  of  a  many- 
layer  model.  Here,  unexpectedly,  48  units  enter  diffvisivelv  at  the 
northern  boundary,  6  at  the  northwestern  boundary,  -8  at  the 
.southwestern  boundary,  and  -45  at  the  southern  boundary.  The  inter-gvre 
exchange  is  49  units.  Other  residuals  are  small.  The  small  net 
contribution  of  the  western  boundary  is  the  restilt  of  near  cancellation 
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among  the  pairs  of  counterrotating  mean  gyres. 

bottom  layer;  Here  the  inter-gyre  fluxes  are;  eddy,  \Uh  units, 
bottom  friction  75  units,  lateral  friction  10  units.  At  the  western 
boundary  the  lateral  friction  source  is  115  units,  and  bottom  friction 
35-38  units.  Northern  and  southern  wall  sources  are  lateral  friction, 

35  units,  bottom  friction,  42-45  units. 

The  unexpected  role  of  the  north  and  south  boundaries  comes  from  small 
but  intense  eddy  driven  mean  gyres  there.  This  emphasizes  that 
integrated  potential  vorticity  budgets  may  be  greatly  altered  by  a  small 
change  in  dynamics  near  the  boundary;  after  all,  we  are  looking  at  the 
force  balance  on  a  thin  strip  of  fluid  at  the  boundary.  We  expect  such 
results  to  be  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  boundary  conditions.  The 
integrands  of  the  terms  in  Eq .  (4)  along  the  boundaries  carry  more 

information.  They  show,  for  example  that  the  western  boundary  flux  of 
pv  is  strong  locally,  grows  with  the  transport  of  the  boundary  current, 
and  is  subject  to  cancellation  between  multiple  gyres.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  large  inter-gyre  eddy  flux  of  pv  measured  at  the  'Gulf 
Stream  front'.  This  down- gradient  flux  is  related  to  force -balance  on 
the  Eulerian  mean  jet.  As  such  it  is  sensitive  to  the  balance  between 
baroclinic  and  barotropic  instability  types  in  the  meander  field. 
Inspection  of  the  integrand  of  the  budget  along  the  mid- latitude  line 
shows  that  this  important  flux  is  dominated  by  the  region  within  50  km 
of  the  boundary:  it  is  the  statistical  result  of  the  wandering  of  the 
separatrix  between  the  gyres. 

With  higher  order  friction  parameter izations  one  must  invent  new  coastal 
boundary  conditions;  indeed,  with  'super-slip'  conditions,  allowing  no 
vorticity  flux  through  the  wall,  the  above  budgets  would  be  totally 
altered. 

Lozier  and  Kiser  (1989),  in  related  work,  look  at  the  detailed  nv 
balance  on  Lagrangian  particles  moving  through  the  western  boundary 
current  of  this  numerical  model.  This  gives  us  a  first  po’'trayal  of  the 
input-output  sense  of  the  boundary  current:  tVie  dissipative  sublavcr  aixi 
nearly  pv- conserving  layer  further  seaward.  The  formier  tends  to  carrv 
fluid  from  the  outer  Sve i drup - ba 1 anced  streamlines,  while  the  latter 
tends  to  carry  fluid  involved  in  the  inertial  recirculation  and 
homogenized  part  of  the  gyre.  Similar  Lagrangian  portraits  will  be 
essential  to  future  models  .<nd,  f or tu I t ousl v ,  thev  can  now  begin  to  be 
compared  with  oiiservat.  i  ons  (Bauer  and  Kosshy,  1989;  Hall  and  Fofonoff, 
1989). 

PV-integrdl  diagnostics  using  a  marked  -  f  lu  id  contour.  '-.rea  -  i  nt  egra  t  ed 

vorticity  is  Kelvin's  circulation  integral, 

r  ^  J  u-df, 

and  meteorologists  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  hehavini'  of  r  in 
s  t  ra  tosphe  r  i  o  sudden  warming  models  (  essf-nt  i  a  1  1  v  1  arge  -  1  i  t  udi' , 
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breaking  Rossby  waves  on  a  polar  dome  of  potential  vorticity),  McIntyre 
and  Palmer  (1984).  There  are  two  interesting  problems  with  this.  First, 
the  rate  of  dissipation  of  F  is  unclear:  can  it  be  dissipated  by  cascade 
on  the  inertial  timescale  (like  enstrophy  or  energy) ,  or  does  its 
averaged  nature  (it  is  the  area  averaged  vorticity)  make  it  more  slowly 
dissipated?  By  distorting  the  contour  into  a  long,  thin  region,  viscous 
interaction  between  'opposing'  elements  of  circulation  can  occvir. 

Equally  as  important,  when  the  bounding  fluid  contour  can  crinkle  up  (it 
is  a  material  line),  F  ceases  to  indicate  either  the  Eulerian  or 
Lagrangian  mean  fluid  circulation.  In  the  simplest  example  of  /3-plane 
induction  of  zonal  flow  by  barotropic  Rossby  waves,  the  Lagrangian  and 
Eulerian  mean  velocities  are  both  westward,  ano  given  by 

<u>  = 

where  r)  is  the  north-south  particle  displacement  from  a  'rest  latitude' 
(Rhines,  1977;.  Remarkably,  the  Kelvin  circulation  integral  F  is  given 
by 

r  +Pn^/2 

which  is  equal  but  eastward!  Tl'e  integral  F  is  peculiar,  since  it 
involves  a  projection  of  the  velocity  on  the  bounding  contour,  rather 
than  the  total  velocity.  With  Navie r - Stokes  friction  we  have 

dl'/dt  --  -2Q  df\/dt  -f  ^.^/<3x,^  dx^ 

where  A  is  now  the  enclosed  area,  projected  on  the  plane  perpendicular 
t;o  the  rotation  axis,  Q.  The  viscous  term  is  the  diffusion  of  voi'ticitv 
through  the  botindary,  which  is  significant  even  at  a  'free -slip' 
boundary.  It  will  play  a  central  role  in  the  discussion  oi  angular 
momenttijii  below. 


Angular  momciU  unt  integrals.  The  limiti'd  u.sefUlness  of  globally 
integrated  potential  vorticity  lividgets  leads  us  to  look  for  a  more 
robust  momentum  - 1 i ke  quantity  appropriate  to  ocean  circulation. 

Consider  an  idealized  two-dimensional  flow,  with  horizontal  velocity 
given  by  a  s  t  reamf  unc  t  i  on  .  u-^zxVip.  Let  the  position  vector  he  r.  If  wi 
integrate  t  tie  angular  momentum, 

H  -=  //  r  X  u  dS 

out  to  a  tjovuiding,  s  t  reaiTi  1  i  ne  ,  where  there  results 

^1/  SI 

-  JJ  (ii’  -  dxdv 

Thus  the  s  t  rc.imt  uin  t  i  on  in  (-)  I  ho  densitv  ot  argular  mor]cntun:  in  a  t  wo - 
dimen.sional  gvrt' .  The  clioice  of  origin  is  immaterial;  let 
r  =  iy,  4  r '  and  note  that  JJ  x  u  dS  vanishes.  One  must  watch  this 


property  carefully  in  more  complicated  cases  (like  the  3  -  dimr-ns  i  ona  1 
circulation  on  a  sphere).  For  sub-grid  parame terizat ions  it  mav  be 
interesting  to  allow  a  microscopic  angular  momentum  of  the  particle's  to 
unresolved  eddies),  which  then  can  contribute  to  the  flux  oi  H. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  try  out  H  as  a  diagnostic  for  ocean 
circulation.  It  may  be  a  robust  descriptor  of  the  'spin'  of  a  single- 
gyre  (note  that  it  is  not  particularly  sensitive  to  the  width  of  a 
boundary  current,  for  example). 

With  Navier- Stokes  friction  the  integrated  angular  momentum  budget  in 
the  simplest  case  of  2  -  dimens ional  incompressible  flow  is 

dH/dt  -  J  (rxu)u*n  dl  +  jj'lZQ)!^  r*u  dS  +  Jp  r  x  n  dl 
+  J  r  X  Vr  dS  +  JJ  r  X  F  dS 

where  r  is  the  viscous  stress  tensor  and  F  an  external  force  (like  win.i 
stress  or  bottom  friction).  If  the  outer  boundary  is  a  streamline. 
V=const.,  the  first  R.HS  integral  vanishes  and  the  second  RHS  iiitegral  i 

Uji,  d(y^  -  x^)  =  0 

also.  In  this  case 

dH/dt  =  Jprxndl-f  Jrx  (r*n)  d/  +  JJ  r  x  F  dS  .  (3 

The  H  can  be  clianged  by  pressure  torque  on  the  bounding  streamline  i  for 
instance,  inward  propagation  of  Rossby  waves)  or  the  moment  of  viscous 
stresses  at  tht:  outer  contour,  cr  the  mom.ent  of  external  forces;  r*n 
means  n,.  For  Navier - Stokes  friction  the  viscous  term  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  velocity: 

fl  ry’-»'nric;  =  jif  .ffrV^u,  dxdv 

“  d/dx^(r^ 

-  JJ  d:t,^/dxp  dxdv) 

=  ItJ  r  X  cu/cn  d.P  -  nz  J"  u*d/  v 

since  5r  /exp  --  ,  p  i  ^  ovitward  pointing  unit  vector  at  the 

boundary)  and  z  is  a  vertical  unit  vector.  It  is  a  lamiliar  idea  tha: 
snriK'thing  like-  Rossb\  wave  generat'on  by  flow  along  a  heimov  coast,  cciti 
exert  wave -drag,  i  ti  just  the  -sa.ne  wav  that  flow  over  a  hu.r.uv  iiottom  r.n. 
ICharnev  and  Flierl,  T)ie  role  of  viscous  stres.sfs  needs  moiu 

discussion.  iiotx-  th^-  two  t.erms  flescribing  the  viscous  stress,  o'u 
invoJving  t  (le  Kc-Ivin  circulation  itself. 

Froc-sliP  r  i  os  ,jiid  normal  viscciis  stross.  Fi'ee  .slip  houedarx 

cfviflitions  1  indeed,  super-  .ind  hvpc-r  -  .s  1  i  p  ,  witli  hight'"  order  momc-r.  t  u:’.i 
d  i  f  f  u.s  i  ori )  are  wldelv  usc-d  in  ocean  circulation  modelling.  Fh's 
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boundary  condition  seems,  by  its  weak  damping,  to  dllow  the  appareri* 
'Reynolds  number'  of  the  simulation  to  bt  larger.  It  is  also  well  know! 
that  the  boundary  conditioii  puts  increased  demands  on  bottoir  frictional 
dissipation.  Perhaps  the  niavim  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper  should 
invalidace  any  consideration  of  sidewalls,  but  they  are  widel"  used. 

Here  wc  consider  liow  that  side  boundary  condition  affects  vortiritv  and 
angular  momentum. 

Paradox;  Let  us  take  as  our  definition  of  this  boundary  condition  the 
vanishing  of  the  shear-stress  at  the  wall.  Consider  tne  following 
interesting  paradox; 

A  simple  2 -dimensional  flow  in  an  infinite  channel,  given  by 
u  cos  y 

has  free  slip  boundary  conditions 
du/8y  =  0  at,  y  =  0 ,  n- . 

This  amounts  to  a  problem  of  vorticity  diffusion,  with  w  ---  0  on  y  ^  O.t 
and  w  (y,t=^o)  =  a  sin  y.  (Note,  below,  that  in  general,  vanistiing 
vorticity  is  not  e^v.’valenc  to  free  slip.)  The  solation  is  simply 

u)  =  exp  ( -1  t )  s  in  v  . 

The  free  slip  wall,  ,is  we  saw  earlier,  allows  a  flux  of  vorticity  and 
the  motion  dies  away  exponentially  quickly.  But  that  means  the  angular 
momentum,  say 

H  p/J  rxu  dS 

also  vanishes,  yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  there  are  anv  torques  acting 
on  the  fluid!  Here  r  is  a  position  vector  referenced  from  .anv  fixed 
point . 

The  problem  i.s  clarified  if  we  look  at  an  entirely  closed  domain: 

.suppo.se  now  thcai  a  rect:anguiar  box  of  width  n /h  and  length  .t/.i  ha.s  a 
single  'g.vrt  '  of  i  1  ow : 

d  (  V''w ) /d  t  t  .]  ( 

tl'  (  X  ,  V  ,  t  ,1  =  r  ( t  ,1  s  i  n  ax  s  i  n  by 

where  <:• 'il>/ •!'/'  ~  0  on  by  -  0 ,  tt  and  ""  0  on  a;-;  =-  0 .  are  the  Iree- 

sl  ;p  ho'.ind.ai'v  c  nnd  i  t  i  on.s  .  ttnet'  again  the  advect  ion  J  ( ':  wani.slu's 
identically  rnid  therf’  is  simple  \iscous  decay. 

V  c  (  Xja -n  (  a‘'  +  l)'' )  t  )  s'n  ax  sin  hv 

'.•.'here  „  i the  i  n  i  t  i  ,•  1  ampliturle  at  t.- O  .  The  pira.lox  lemains.  When 
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does  the  angular  momentuiTi ,  r  x  u,  go?  Because  the  box  now  has  corners, 
it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  th-;  pressure  'form  drag'  exerts  the 
necessary  torque,  but  in  this  simple  fluid  without  potential  vortif’itv 
gradients,  there  are  no  wave  modes  to  allow  the  necessary  phase  shifts. 
We  can  calculate  the  pressure  from 

du/dt  +  U'Vu  =  -Vp/p  +  Vu. 

By  substituting  the  solution,  we  find  that  the  first  and  last  terms 
balance  exactly,  leaving  essentially  a  Bernoulli  pressure  relation; 

u*Vu  -  -'7p/p  . 

Hence 

P/'p  t  --  function  of  0, 

and  this  symmetric  pressure  field  exerts  no  torque  on  the  boundarv. 

The  mis, sing  element  is  the  normal  viscous  stress,  pA'en  though  the  sluxir 
stress  vanishes  at  the  wall,  the  normal  stress  (,oec  not.  Equation  ( o  i 
gives  the  necessary  term;;:  we  find  that  for  the  above  .solution  in  a  bo;':, 
the  (.vertical)  angular  momentum  is 

'll  =  f'jj'l’  tix  dy  =  A/'c  (t)/ab 

3H/1U  --  -Ap  c(t)  ( a'’’ +  ) /ah 

Where  c(t)  c,,  exp  ( -j,/ ( a"^' tb'’w  t )  ,  The  two  RllS  integrals,  describing  the 
torque  exerted  bv  no’-inal  '"iscous  stress,  arc 

/ij  r  X  3u/rn  df  =  0 

pju’tlf  Ac(l)/a  t  a/bi  -Ai/  (t)  (a‘tb‘')/ab. 

']  he  rKirm.-il  viscous  stress  provides  tlic  reejuirc'd  torcjuv  to  destrov  lTu' 
.ingtilar  momentum,  and  t'.at  t  orcpie  i.s  hetx  ;;im,plv  p  ropo  r  •  i  oi  la  I  to  the 
Kel’.'in  c  1  rcu  1  a  t  i  oi;  integral  about  the  boundarv.  T)i  i  resolves  tlu' 
parado:-;,  and  shows  the-  .-.tihtlctv  of  t  hc‘  first  proi.lem  lor  an  infinite 
rha’inel  if  this  is  <tpproached  by  taking,  a  *  0  in  the  roc  t  atv'.u  1  <i  i  i)ox 
soli.ition,  then  .all  is  well.  ticntle  viscous  norin.al  stresses  with  long 
!i:nment.  -  arms  achieve  the  destruction  of  aiigul.ar  moiia  ui  t  ni..;  .  Ti\e  cara‘  a  t 
t.ikeii  witb.out  this  liiiiiting,  process  is  thus  singular,  cud  sc'inewh.it 
i  nde  t  e  rm  i  iia  t  (■  . 
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strain  tensor,  (and  the  compression,  A,  whi 

diagonal  elements  relate  to  normal  stress,  and 
elements,  to  shear  stress;  in  two  dimensions 

2u  V  +  u 

X  X 

V  +  u  2v 

X  y  7 

Notice  that  the  distinction  between  shear  stress  and  normal  stress  is  a 
property  of  the  coordinate  system  more  than  of  the  flow  itself  (although 
a  'pure'  shearing  mCion  is  characterized  by  the  persistence  in  time  of 
the  direction  of  shear;.  When  the  coordinates  are  aligned  with  the 
principal  axes  of  strain,  off-diagonal  shear  vanishes.  This  is  summed 
up  in  Mohr's  Circles  (or  Circle,  in  2  dimensions),  which  we  may  borrow 
from  solid  mechanics  (e.g.,  Fung,  1969).  These  are  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  way  normal  and  shear  stresses  trade  off  with  one 
another,  during  a  coordinate  rotation.  Thus,  the  pure  strain  field 

0  =  xy 

has  vanishing  shear  du/dy  and  5v/3x,  yet  for  any  other  choice  of  rotated 
coordinates  there  will  be  a  gradient  of  velocity  normal  to  the  velocity 
vector . 

Pressure  is  the  isotropic  part  of  the  stress,  and  normal  viscous  stress 
is  the  deviation  from  isotropy  (the  sum  e..  vanishes),  causing  the 
deformation  without  compression.  If  we  put  a  rigid  but  slippery  plane 
boundary  along  the  x-axis  of  the  pure  strain  solution,  there  will  be  a 
viscous  force  exerted  on  it  (equal  and  opposite  on  both  sides),  which  is 
distinct  from  pressure.  (Since  the  viscous  force,  j/V^u,  vanishes  for 
this  pure  strain,  the  pressure  field  obeys  a  Bernoulli  relation, 
p/p  +  'i|u|^  =  const.;  for  slow  flows  variations  in  the  pressure  force 
along  the  wall  are  less  than  the  normal  viscous  stress.)  When  you  pour 
honey  from  a  jar,  the  descending,  thinning,  accelerating  stream  involves 
a  similar  deformation  of  fluid  elements  under  gravity.  It  i  the  normal 
viscous  stress  that  holds  the  column  together.  When  the  honey  hits  a 
horizontal  surface  it  spreads  somewhat  as  in  the  pure  strain  flow, 
exerting  a  normal  viscous  stress  (less  than  its  total  weight)  on  the 
boundary . 

Free-slip  boundary  conditions  can  be  visualized  at  the  level  of  a  simple 
perfect  gas,  as  causing  elastic  rebound  of  molecules.  Symmetry 
arguments  show  that  such  a  boundary  can  be  placed  along  the  x-axis  of 
the  i/)  =  xy  straining  flow  without  any  effect  on  the  macroscopic  flow 
(the  rebounding  molecules  replacing  molecules  crossing  v  =  0).  Yet  a 
normal  viscous  stress  exists  there,  exerting  a  force  on  the  botindarv,  a.s 
a  natural  part  of  the  free-slip  problem. 

More  relevant  to  ocean  modelling,  G.I.  Taylor  and  Stan  Richardson  of 
Cambridge  did  a  simple  calculation  in  about  1968  (I  can't  find  a 
published  version  in  the  literature),  that  relates  to  our  boundary 


e  =  1/2 

ij  ' 


ch  we  neglect  here).  The 
the  off-diagonal 


conditions.  The  no-slip  condition  is  usually  justified  by  therinodvnaii’ i  c 
arguments  which  seem  none  too  precise.  They  wondered  whether 
microscopic  roughness  of  the  boundary,  together  with  a  f  ree -  slip 
boundary  condition,  might  give  a  different  macroscopic  boundary 
condition.  The  relevant  low-Reynolds  number  calculation  is  to  solve 

=  0 

with  vanishing  shear  stress  on  a  sinusoidal  boundary.  The  result,  at  a 
distance  of  several  times  the  amplitude  of  the  corrugations,  is  no-slip! 

It  would  be  oversimplifying  to  suggest  this  as  a  result  relevant  to  a 
rough  coast.  But  clever  sub-models  can  illuminate  the  question  of 
sidewall  boundary  conditions,  acknowledging  that  the  ocean  has  neither 
sidewalls,  nor  a  smiccth  boundary. 

One  such  sub-question  is  the  way  in  which  bottom  friction  provides  the 
vorticity  source  for  flow  around  islands  and  capes,  which  makes  the 
satellite  photographs  look  like  moderate  Reynolds  number  flow  around  2- 
dimensional  obstacles.  Stratification  keeps  the  flows  relatively 
planar,  if  not  2 -dimens ional .  The  classical  fluid  dynamics  of  vorticity 
shedding  from  the  sidewall  boundary  layer  is  replaced  by  the  bottom 
frictional  generation  of  vorticity  in  shallow  water  (Geyer  and  Signell, 
1989)  . 

A  classical  free-slip  boundary  problem  is  the  damping  of  surface  gravity 
waves.  If  we  move  with  the  phase  speed,  the  flow  is  nearly 
irrotational ,  yet  viscous.  The  boundary  condition  is  that  along  the 
sinusoidal  boundary  the  shear  stress  vanish.  (Ignoring  surface  tension, 
the  normal  stress  at  the  boundary  must  be  balanced  by  the  pressure.) 
There  are  numerous  errors  in  the  literature.  In  particular  one 
sometimes  reads  that  the  free  slip  condition  is  equivalent  to  the 
vanishing  of  vorticity  at  the  wall.  This  is  true  only  with  plane 
boundaries  I 

Consider  the  viscous  evolution  of  a  2 -dimensional  symmetric  swirl  in  a 
cylinder  with  free  slip  wall  at  radius  r=a .  We  know  that  viscosity  will 
wipe  out  straining  motions,  leaving  a  solid  body  rotation  with  the  same 
angular  momentum  as  the  initial  flow  (for  all  the  viscous  boundary  terms 
in  the  angular  momentum  equation  vanish).  Yet  this  final  solid  body  flow 
has  definite,  non-zero  vorticity  at  the  outer  wall,  which  is  related  to 
the  velocity  gradient  there. 

It  is  useful  in  this  context  to  write  the  components  of  the  rate-of- 
strain  tensor  referred  locally  to  polar  coordinates,  (r,^): 

e  =  clu  /d  ,  e  -  r“"3u  /a  +  u  /r , 

rr  r'  r  B  0  r' 

=  bra(u^/r)/ar  +  hr  ^du^/dfi  . 

The  appropriate  free-slip  condition  is 
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^3(u„/r)/3r  =  0;  u  =  0  at  r=a . 

V  r 

The  free-slip  boundary  condition  for  a  general  boundary  can  be  written 
as 

3u  /dn  -  Ku  =  0 

s'  S 

where  k  is  the  curvature  of  the  boundary,  as  measured  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangential  velocity  vector,  and  is  that  tangential  vector 
component  of  velocity.  Notice  that  for  two  -  di  men.s  i  nna  1  flows  the 
vorticity  at  the  boundary  is 

3u  /3n  +  Ku 

s'  S 

and  hence  the  vorticity  at  a  free-slip  wall  is  constrained  to  be  twif-c- 
the  tangential  velocity  times  the  curvature; 

w  =  2Ku  . 

S 

Leal  (1989)  describes  si.i,  lar  effects  at  the  edges  of  bubbles.  In  thre<. 
dimensions  the  expression  tor  free  slip  is 

23(u  X  n)/  3n  +  o)  =  0. 

This  s  related  to  the  force  per  unit  area  exerted  by  an  incompressible 
fluid  across  a  surface  element  anywhere  in  the  fluid  (Batchelor,  1967, 
p .  178)  ,  w'hich  is 

-pn  +  ^(2n*Vu  +  nxw) . 

Even  in  a  square  box,  where  K  vanishes  almost  everywhere,  the  area- 
average  vorticity  at  the  wall  is  non-zero,  owing  to  the  delta- function 
behavior  of  K  in  the  corners. 

The  fascinating  thing  about  the  swirl  in  a  cylinder  is  that  a  bump  on 
the  boundary,  no  matter  how  small,  will  cause  the  fluid  eventually  to 
come  to  rest.  It  does  so,  just  as  did  the  fluid  in  the  boxes  and 
channels  described  above,  by  breaking  the  symmetry  and  letting  normal 
viscous  stresses  act. 

Bottom  topography :  is  inviscid  form-drag  non-diffusive?  The  generalized 
Rossby-wave  drag  is  important  to  the  basic  force  balance  of  the 
circulation,  both  as  an  internal  vertical  flux  of  momentum,  and  as  a 
momentum  sink  at  the  sea-floor  (Rhines  and  Holland,  1979).  It  is  best 
understood  through  redistribution  of  mean-state  potential  vorticity. 
Generally  portrayed  as  an  inviscid  wave-drag,  it  relies  on  simple  'flow 
over  a  corrugated  boundary  '.  But  take  note,  that  energy  dissipation  is 
a  key  ingredient.  If  the  flow  is  driven  by  an  imposed  force  (e.g., 
wind) ,  without  dissipation  the  forcing  will  continue  to  pump  energy  into 
the  wave  field,  whose  amplitude  grows  without  bound.  A  simple  example 
is  the  one-layer  version  of  the  Charney-deVore  problem  (zonal  flow  over 


sinusoidal  topography  on  a  ;0-plane) ,  where  the  forced  sin  x  wave  has 
amplitude  depending  both  on  a  resonance  denominator  and  inversely  on  the 
bottom-friction  coefficient. 

This,  in  combination  with  observational  studies  of  flow  past  seamount 
chains,  alerts  us  to  the  possibility  that  the  drag  and  vorticity  flux 
attributed  in  models  to  the  western  boundary  sidewall  friction  may  in 
part  be  occurring  in  the  ocean  interior,  through  pressure  forces  on 
bottom  topography. 

3.  STRATIFIED  SPIN-UP:  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  SLOPING  BOUNDARY  (OR  SLOPING 
ISOPYCNALS  ) 

There  has  been  much  recent  discussion  of  boundary  mixing  (Garrett,  this 
volume)  .  The  arpuments  concf^ntrate  on  mixing  in  an  ctl.^^  c,ui^..^^i-.t 

ocean,  and  the  'self-propelled'  Eddington- Sweet  class  of  circulations 
that  follow.  Rather  in  the  spirit  of  adding  wind-stress  to  upper  ocean 
mixed-layer  studies,  we  want  to  explore  the  nature  of  mixing  and 
secondary  circulation  where  there  is  a  pre-existing  interior  mean  flow 
and  some  externally  imposed  momentum  dynamics.  This  fails  in  the  set  of 
problems  known  genetically  as  'stratified  spin-up'.  Both  observ  itions  at 
sea  and  numerical  simulations  of  the  development  of  the  stratified 
bottom  boundary  layer  have  been  carried  out  by  Weatherly  and  Mar-in 
(1978)  . 

The  ocean  is,  in  one  sense,  a  weakly  stratified  fluid.  A  pattern  of 
vertical -velocity  forcing  with  horizontal  scale  L  greater  than  about  50 
km  will  penetrate,  according  to  linear  f -plane  theory,  through  the  full 
depth.  Thus  the  energy-  containing  mesoscale  eddies  and  all  larger- 
scale  circulations  have  quick,  geostrophic - adj ustment  response  that 
penetrates  throughout  the  fluid.  At  high  latitudes  and  in  the  deep 
ocean  the  stratification  is  still  weaker,  with  the  gravest  Rossby  radius 
of  deformation  10  km  or  less. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  oceans  are  dominated  by  viscous  bottom  drag,  and 
are  sluggish  and  overdamped?  W  ow  that  the  ^-effect  can  break  the 
' Prandtl - rat io '  (or  equivalently  ' k  >ssby- radius ' )  rules  and  cause 

circulations  to  develop  with  L  i  i  excess  of  NH/f :  these  involve 

generalized  baroclinic  Rossby  waves  which  attempt  to  destroy  east-west 
density  gradients  (Rhines  and  Young,  1982)  .  A  typical  vertical 
penetration  height  then  becomes  (f/N)  (U//3)^  which  is  (U/^L^)^  times 
the  Prandtl  penetration  scale;  U  is  here  the  large-scale  mean  velocity. 
Indeed,  the  dominant  picture  of  both  the  wind-driven  circulation  and  the 
thermohaline  circulations  involves  long-distance  penetration  of  flow 
structures  which  are  of  order  1  km  deep,  easily  over  thousands  of  Rossbv 
radii  in  the  hori'^ontal.  This  is  evidence  of  the  workings  of  /5 . 

Our  textbook  accounts  of  spin-up  concentrate  on  the  homogeneous  fluid 
case,  in  which  thin  boundary  layers  drive  an  interior  circulation  by 
inviscid  vortex  stretching;  in  the  simplest  case,  without  external 
forcing,  this  secondary  flow  brings  the  interior  fluid  to  rest  in  a  tiiiu 


where  E  =  is  the  Ekman  nunber  (H  is  the  depth  of  the  fluid).  This 

is  E/6  half -pendulum  days,  where  5  is  the  Ekman  layer  thickness 

During  the  spin-up,  the  excursion  of  a  fluid  particle  in  the  boundary 
layer  is  eE  ^L,  where  L  is  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  flow  and  e  is  the 
Rossby  number,  U/QL;  eL  is  the  lateral  excursion  of  a  fluid  particle  in 
the  interior.  This  spin-up  time  is  of  order  100  seconds  for  a 
laboratory  experiment  10  cm  deep,  with  Q  of  order  unity.  If  we  imagine 
the  oceanic  Ekman  layer  to  be  10  m  thick,  the  oceanic  spindown  time  is 
typically  250  days. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  applying  these  elegant  ideas  to 
stratified  fluids.  Work  in  the  late  1960's  by  Holton  (1965),  Walin 
(1969),  and  Buzyna  and  Veronis  (1971)  and  others  seemed  to  provide  an 
answer:  the  stratification  typically  is  neglible  in  the  boundary- layer 
equations  (if  NH/fL  ~  1,  E^  «  1),  leaving  essentially  Ekman  layer 
dynamics  to  force  the  quas i - geostrophic ,  but  sf'atified,  interior. 

Ekman  pumping  drives  vertical  velocity  through  a  Prandtl  penetration 
depth  fL/N,  achieving  fast  spin-up  only  in  this  region.  Then 
(St-Maurice  and  Veronis,  1975).  the  remainder  of  the  flow  spins  up  over 
a  longer  diffusive  timescale.  The  adjustment  is  now  modal,  with  each 
Fourier  component  of  Ekman  pumping  having  its  own  spin-up  time. 

This  seemed  to  solve  the  problem,  and  we  read  in  textbooks  that  the 
correct  boundary  conditions  for  quasi-geostrophic  large-scale  flow  are 

w,(x,y,0)  =  (E^/2t)  a)p(x,y,0)  +  u^^Vdi^/cD) 

where  w.  is  the  interior  vertical  velocity  just  above  bottom,  z  =  -h,^^ , 
and  is  the  interior  vertical  vorticity.  The  final  term  is  the  usual 
effect  of  flow  up  a  topographic  slope.  Below  we  describe  how  this 
formula  is  largely  incorrect. 

A  central  difficulty  with  the  stratified  case  is  that  Che  interior 
potential  vorticity  of  every  fluid  particle  must  be  diffusively  changed 
to  achieve  spin-up  (except  in  contrived  circu.mstances )  .  This  contrasts 
the  homogeneous  -  fluid  paradigm.  Typically  the  demands  of  ’^uoyancy 
adjustment  and  Ekman  pumping  are  in  conflict  (as  is  often  che  case  in 
the  surface  forcing  of  the  oceans  by  the  atmosphere). 

Laboratory  experiments  have  verified  the  predictions  of  'fast'  spin-up 
for  flat-bottom,  cylindrical  containers,  typically  with  a  1%  change  in 
rotation  of  the  tank  (i.e.,  t  =  0.01).  St-Maurice  and  Veronis  (1975) 
find  that  higher  order  diffusive  effects  must  be  included  to  give 
quantitatively  accurate  spin-up  times. 

Over  a  sloping  bottom,  typical  of  the  sea-floor,  we  find  that  the 
scaling  arguments  leading  to  neglect  of  stratification  within  the  Ekman 
layer  hold  true  only  for  a  short  time.  As  fluid  is  forced  up  or  down 
the  slope,  tiiere  is  a  growing  restoring  force  from  the  buoyanev.  How 


Tong  can  the  Ekman  flow  persist  before  this  force  exceeds  the  pressure 
force  driving  the  layer?  The  buoyancy  force  along  the  boundary  grows 
with  time,  until  at  time  it  is  comparable  with  the  driving  pressure 
gradient:  the  force  balance  parallel  with  the  boundary  (in  the  upslope 
direction)  is 


-cos  a  dv/dr  -  Rp'  sin  a  +  v5^v/5z^  -  fu  cos  q  =  0 
The  underlined  terms  are  comparable  at  time  t  =  given  by 

fr^  =  2f^(N  sin  rt)“^ 

=  2fV(Na)^  for  a  «  1 


where  we  have  used 

o'  -  \}t  p  =»Utp  tan  a. 

We  find  that  at  moderate  or  small  Reynolds  number,  after  this  time  has 
elapsed,  the  Ekman  flux  is  extinguished .  and  the  flow  aligns  with 
topographic  contours.  The  pumping  of  the  interior  flow  ceases  and  spin- 
up  occurs  by  simple  diffusion  of  momentum.  Estimates  of  the  'shut-down' 
time ,  r  ,  ar  3 : 

S 

deep  ocean:  ct  -  10"^,  N  ~  10”^  sec’^  -►  -  S  ^ears 

continental  rise/  rough  interior:  q  -  10’^,  N  -  3.5  x  10”^  sec”^  -*  r  ~ 

2  days 

So  classic  Ekman  pumping  and  'fast'  spin-up  occur  only  if  the  spin-up 
time  is  less  than  r  ,  or 

S 

E^  »  (No/f)^  for  steady  flows. 

For  an  oscillatory  flow  with  frequency  a,  this  is 
a  »  N^Q^/f. 

This  implies  a  frequency-dependent  bottom  friction  in  the  ocean,  with 
rapid  oscillations  much  more  strongly  damped  than  slow  oscillations. 

We  carried  out  experiments  with  uniform  stratification,  in  a  spherical- 
cap  bowl  92  cm  wide.  Velocity  measurements  and  a  time-lapse  film  of  the 
experiments  were  shown  at  the  Hawaii  meeting,  which  showed  the  contrast 
between  spin-up  times  and  surfaces  of  principal  shear  in  the  stratified 
and  homogeneous  cases,  respectively.  The  100-sec  e-folding  time  for  a 
tonally  symmetric  circulation  contrasts  with  20  to  30  min.  c-folding 
time  wi. til  stratification.  The  flow  parameters  were  in  the  range  NH/fL  ~ 
0.5,  N/f  ~  3,  f  -  1  s‘\  f  -  0.05-0.30,  E  ~  10^\ 


There  is  an  important  asymmetry,  where  down- slope  Fkman  flux  thrusts 
light  fluid  under  heavy,  leading  to  more  mixing  than  in  the  up-slope 
Ekman  layer.  Although  there  are  limitations  to  the  Reynolds  numbers 
that  can  be  achieved  in  the  laboratory,  we  found  intrusive  penetrations 
of  mixed  fluid  into  the  interior  at  the  higher  values  of  e ,  for  down- 
slope  boundary  layers. 

Flat  bottom  case.  The  shut-off  of  Ekman  pumping  due  to  buoyancy  forces 
is  not  an  effect  limited  to  sloping  bottom  topogr^iphy:  the  key  is  to 
have  intersection  of  the  isopycnals  and  the  boundary.  This  occurs  both 
at  the  sea  surface  and  a  level  bottom,  owing  to  thermal-wind  shear. 
Corresponding  to  the  above  formulas  we  substitute  for  ay  the  geostrophic 
slope  fU^/N^  of  the  isopycnals,  and  find 

fr^  ~  (N/U^)2  =  Ri 

where  Ri  is  the  Richardson  number  of  the  geostrophic  flow.  This 
estimate  of  the  time  required  for  buoyancy  forces  to  build  up  in  the 
Ekman  layer  suggests  the  importance  of  lateral  stratification  in  wind- 
driven  upper  mixed  layers  and  deep  flows  over  abyssal  plains.  Uplift  of 
boundary  fluid  into  the  interior  has  been  seen  at  sea  by  Armi  and 
d' Asaro  (1980)  . 

At  large  Reynolds  number  we  observed  instabilities  and  mixing  that  led 
to  intrusions  into  the  stratified  interior.  This  regime,  while 
difficult  to  reach  in  the  laboratory,  is  an  important  area  for  future 
study . 

The  shut-off  of  Ekman  pumping  by  buoyancy  forces  reduces  boundary 
momentum  sinks  even  beyond  the  diminished  level  found  in  classical 
stratified  spin-up  theory.  This  liberates  ncnaxisymmetr ic  flows  (for 
example,  a  field  of  geostrophic  turbulence)  from  the  strong  damping 
found  with  homogeneous  fluid. 

The  experiments  are  described  in  a  paper  in  preparation  for  J.  Fluid 
Mech  . 
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ABSTRACT 

A  simulation  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  carried  out 
using  a  thermodynamic  primitive  equation  numerical  model  with  sufficient  horizontal 
resolution  to  explicitly  include  the  hydrodynamic  instability  processes  responsible  for 
eddy  formation.  The  model  is  forced  with  climatological,  seasonallv  varying,  wind  stres'- 
and  surface  heat  and  salt  fluxes.  The  role  of  eddies  in  the  general  circulation,  including 
their  interactions  with  thermodynamic  processes  such  as  poleward  heat  transport  and 
thermoclinc  ventilation  are  being  investigated.  While  the  simulation  has  some  obv  ious 
deficiencies,  the  overall  quality  of  the  solution  is  very  good,  leading  us  to  believe  that 
the  next  level  of  model  development  should  be  directed  at  more  accurate  representation's 
of  diapycnal  processes  and  the  incorporation  of  more  realistic  surface  forcing. 


INTRODUCTION 

I'he  ubiquity  of  mesoscale  motions  and  their  importance  in  the  general  circulation  are 
well  established  facts  in  oceanography.  The  role  that  ocean  eddies  play  in  global  climate 
is  still  an  open  question  however.  The  sparsity  of  current  measurements  precludes  direct 
estimates  of  the  eddy  contribution  in  basin-  to  global-scale  heat  budgets.  The  dichotomv 
that  has  existed  in  ocean  modeling  over  the  last  decade  has  also  prevented  us  from 
answering  this  question.  On  one  hand  are  models  with  active  thermodynamics  and 
moderate  to  high  vertical  resolution,  but  low  horizontal  resolution.  These  have  been 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  represent  the  large-scale  hydrographic  structure  and  climatic 
properties  (water  mass  formation  rates,  heat  and  freshwater  transports,  sea  surface 
tempciutiiic  anomalies,  etc.)  of  indi  iJual  o^'ean  basins  or  the  world  ocean.  The  strong 
dissipation  required  to  maintain  numerical  stability  in  these  low  resolution  models 
inhibits  physically  realistic  hydrodynamic  instabilities  as  well.  Thus,  the  only  source  of 
variability  in  this  type  of  simulation  is  time  dependence  in  the  imposed  atmospheric 
forcing  (or  open  boundary  conditions  if  they  exist).  This  class  of  models  has  been 
moderately  successful  in  simulating  the  mean  circulation  and  hvdrographic  structure  of 
the  vvorld  ocean,  e.g.,  Bryan  (1979),  Mcehl  ct  a!.  (1982),  and  the  variability  of  the  upper 
ocean  circulation  where  the  variability  is  primarily  wind  forced,  e.g,.  Sarmiento  (1986). 
Philander  et  al.  (1987).  On  the  other  hand  are  models  with  high  horizontal  resolution, 
but  low  vertical  resolution,  and  generally  incomplete  treatment  of  thermodynamic 
processes.  These  have  been  developed  in  order  to  investigate  the  dynamics  of  time- 
dependent  circulation  systems  including  mesoscale  eddies  and  their  interactions  with  the 
mean  flow.  This  class  of  models  has  shown  some  success  in  representing  the 
distributions  of  eddy  variability  and  the  structure  of  western  boundary  currents  of  the 


s  .Diropical  g>re  circulations  s\ stems,  e.g..  Uollanc)  et  al.  (1983).  Hollanc)  ()985,  l9Sf)). 
Studies  carried  out  with  these  models  have  provided  insights  leading  to  majiK  adsanccs 
in  the  theory  of  the  ocean  general  circulation.  The  majority  of  these  calculations  ha\e 
been  carried  out  using  the  quasigeostrophic  equation  system.  This  ssstem  does  not 
contain  the  high  frequency  gras  its  waves,  and  is  hence  much  more  economical  to 
integrate  than  the  primitive  equation  system.  However,  thermohaline  processes  are 
difficult  to  incorimrate  into  these  models  and  thev  are  limited  to  non-global  domains. 

fhe  advent  of  the  current  generation  of  supercomputers  has  facilitated  the  convergence 
of  these  two  modeling  approaches.  Basin-  to  global-scale  simulations  which  include  both, 
a  complete  representation  of  the  thermodynamic  processes  responsible  for  water  mass 
formation  and  sufficient  horizontal  resolution  to  allow  the  hydrodynamic  instabilities 
respcmsible  for  eddv  formation  have  become  feasible.  In  this  paper  we  describe  such  a 
calculation  for  the  circulation  in  the  North  Atlantic  basin.  In  addition  to  addressing  basic 
questions  about  the  role  of  mesoscale  motions  in  the  ocean  general  circulation  and 
climate,  this  experiment  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  benchmark  to  judge  our  pinigress  in 
basin-scale  modeling.  The  results  of  this  evperiment  and  their  analvsis  vviil  help  guide 
future  development  efforts  b.v  indicating  which  aspects  of  the  models  are  most  in  need 
of  improvement  and  which  are  most  successful  and  by  providing  a  reference  solution 
against  which  t('  compare  succesive  experiments.  These  analyses  are  still  underwav,  so 
onlv  a  pieliminarv  overview  of  the  results  will  be  presented  here 


MODF.I  (  ONI  KiTRATION 

The  basic  model  used  in  this  experiment  is  the  primitive  equation  model  developed  at 
the  \(),-\  \  (ieophvsical  fluid  Dvnamics  I  aboratorv  bv  Bryan  (1969)  and  Cox  (1984). 

I  his  model  has  been  used  extensivelv  for  a  variety  of  ocean  modeling  problems,  fhe 
equations  of  motion  are  formulated  using  second-order  finite-differences  on  the 
Arakawa  B-grid  (-Xrakawa  and  Lamb,  1977)  and  conserve  total  heat  content  (or  arbitraiv 
scal.ir  tracer  content),  mass,  energv.  and  tracoi  variance  in  the  absence  cd'  explicit 
dissipation  or  forcing,  fhe  hori/onial  resolution  is  I  3'  in  latitude  and  2  ,3'  in  longitude 
Ihi^  gives  ecjual  grid  spacing  in  the  north-south  and  east-west  directions  of  3'  km  at  34 
latitude.  Note  that  this  is  approximately  eciual  to  the  radius  of  deformation  for  the  first 
baroelinic  mode  in  mid-latitudes,  so  tliat  the  resolulicm  is  just  barelv  adequate  to 
represent  manv  of  the  eddving  processes,  fhere  are  30  discrete  levels  in  the  vertical, 
with  a  spacing  of  33  m  at  tne  surface  and  smoothly  stretching  to  230  m  bv  1000  m 
depth  Below  |0()0  m  the  vertical  grid  spacing  is  a  constant  250  m.  fhe  computational 
domain  is  the  North  .Atlantic  Inisin  from  13  S  to  63  N  latitude,  including  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  but  excluding  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (1  igure  1).  Cuba  and 
llispanola  are  treated  as  true  islands,  requiring  s(iecial  treatment  of  the  boundarv 
conditions  on  the  barntropic  streamfunction.  Bottom  topographv  is  represented  in  the 
model  as  stacked  grid  boxes,  so  that  the  bottom  lies  on  the  interface  between  two  grid 
levels,  [he  lopiygraphv  is  derived  from  a  digital  'orram  data  set  with.  3'  latitude- 
longitude  resolution  using  a  simple  neatest  neighbor  approach.  I  he  rmlv  smootlimg 
[H'rfiirmeil  is  to  remove  ‘  ingle  grid  pt'int  holes  or  spikes. 

Since  this  is  the  first  ex(reriment  of  its  kind,  vse  hail  little  gunlancc  in  choosing 
parameteri/ation  schemes  Several  criteria  were  considererl  when  making,  these  choices, 
first,  we  wanted  this  experiment  to  represent  the  state  cil'-the  art  in  general  circulation 
modeling.  As  this  is  to  be  the  fust  '.’xperiment  m  a  series  anil  will  piovule  a  reterence 
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point  for  comparing  future  solutions,  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  parameterizations  in 
this  initial  experiment  fairly  simple.  The  horizontal  dissipation  mechanism  is  a  highl\ 
scale-selective,  biharmonic  operator  with  a  coefficient  of  -2.5  x  lO'^  cm‘’s  ^  for  both 
momentum  and  tracers.  The  \ertical  dissipation  mechanism  is  the  more  traditional  second 
order  operator  with  constant  coefficients  of  ."^0  cm"s'^  for  momentum  and  0..'  cm"s  '  for 
tracers.  .Additional  dissipation  of  momenturr.  is  provided  by  a  quadratic  bottom  drag.  A 
Kraus-Turner  type,  surface  mixed-layer  parameterization  is  included  as  a  pureh  vertical 
process,  that  is,  there  is  no  horizontal  communication  of  mixed-layer  depth  or 
turbulence  levels  between  adjacent  grid  points.  A  conventional  adjustment  scheme  is 
used  to  treat  free  convective  mixing. 


F  igure  1.  Three-dimensional  perspective  view  of  the  bottom  topography  used  in  the 
experiment. 


Ihe  surface  boundarv  conditions  are  all  based  on  seasonal  climatological  data  sets.  T  he 
wind  stress  and  w  ind  wo;  is  values  are  taken  from  the  Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  (1983  I 
climatology.  The  surface  thermal  boundary  conditions  are  specified  by  a  linear  bulk 
formula  described  by  Flan  (1984).  In  this  scheme  the  heat  flux  is  a  linear  function  of  the 
difference  between  the  model-predicted,  sea  surface  temperature  and  a  prescribed 
"effective”  atmospheric  temperature  that  includes  corrections  for  effects  like  direct  solar 
radiation.  The  proportionality  coefficient  varies  temporally  and  spatially,  and  is 
primarilv  a  function  of  surface  wind  speed.  Due  to  the  lack  of  reliable  data  sets  for 
precipitation  over  the  ocean,  the  surface  boundary  condition  for  fresh  water  flux  is 
implemented  as  a  linear  damping  of  salinity  in  the  first  model  level  towards  the  F.ev  itus 
(1982)  seasonal  climatology.  Linear  interpolation  between  monthly  or  seasonal  means  i< 
used  to  obtain  necessary  values  for  all  surface  forcing  fields  at  each  model  time  step  I  he 
restriction  of  the  model  domain  to  a  less  than  global  one  decreases  the  computational 
burden  considerably  but  introduces  the  comolication  of  open  boundaries.  In  this 
experiment  these  are  treated  bv  closing  the  boundaries  to  inflow  or  outflow  but 
introducing  narrow  “buffer  zones”  adjacent  to  them.  In  these  buffer  zones  the 
temperature  and  salinity  are  damped  towards  their  (seasonally  varv  ing)  climatological 
values  on  a  time  scale  of  25  davs  at  the  outer  edge  (approximatelv  150  km  from  the 
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walls;,  linearly  decreasing  to  5  days  adjacent  to  the  wall.  The  damping  terms  in  these 
buffer  zones  must  provide  the  heat  and  salt  sources  and,  for  example,  sinks  to  convert 
southward  flowing  Nortn  Atlantic  Deep  Water  to  northward  flowing  surfaces  waters  at 
the  southern  boundary. 

The  experiment  was  initialized  with  temperature  and  salinity  for  January  conditions 
from  the  Levitus  (1982)  climatology.  Due  to  the  rather  strong  smoothing  used  to 
construct  this  data  set,  a  number  of  frontal  features  are  seriously  distorted  in  the  initial 
condition.  For  example,  tl'.e  cold  slope  water  north  of  the  Gulf  Strean.  west  of  40''W  ir 
almost  completely  missing  from  the  initial  condition. 

The  model  contains  over  two  million  grid  points,  and  requires  approximately  50 
C'-nv  XMP  CPU  hours  for  each  year  of  integration  The  evolving  n  jde'  solution  was 
sampled  at  three-day  inter  als  during  ine  final  five  years  of  the  simulation.  The 
resulting  archive  of  600  samples  requires  o'  er  50  Gigabytes  of  mass  storage.  Regional 
and  temporal  subsamples  of  the  archive,  as  well  as  various  statistics  derived  from  it,  are 
being  made  available  to  interested  investigators. 


RESULTS 

The  complexity  of  the  solution  and  the  volume  of  data  required  to  describe  it  prevent  a 
thorough  description  of  the  results  in  any  sing'e  papei.  Indeed,  many  investigators  are 
involvea  in  o  e  analysis  of  this  experiment  since  such  a  w,de  variety  of  phenomena  are 
represented  in  the  solution.  In  this  section  \.o  ^ill  give  an  overview  of  the  largest  scale 
features  of  the  circulation  and  some  of  the  processes  relevant  to  the  climate  problem. 

Mean  Circulation,  Water  Masses  and  Variability 

During  the  relatively  shoit  integration,  there  is  little  drift  of  the  ba'ic  hydrographic 
structure  away  from  that  described  by  the  initial  conditions.  The  level  mean 
temperatures  for  depths  less  than  2000  m  warm  slightly  during  the  integration,  and  those 
below  2000  m  cool  slightly.  The  mean,  sea  surface  temperature  (SST)  for  January  over 
the  last  15  years  of  the  simulation  is  shown  in  Figure  2a,  and  the  difference  between  the 
mode!  January  mean  SST  and  the  Levitus  (1982)  climatology  is  shown  in  Figure  2b.  Over 
most  of  the  basin,  the  model  differs  from  the  climatology  by  less  than  l°C.  The  largest 
differences  are  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream  region.  The  model  Gulf  Stream  i"  displaced  to 
the  north  of  the  mean  observed  position  between  50'’W  and  75°W.  This  results  in  large 
positive  differences  on  the  inshore  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  differences  between  me 
climatological  SSTs  and  the  model  predictions  for  other  months  show  similar  patterns.  A 
r  resolution  version  of  the  model  has  a  similar  pattern  as  well,  witii  the  exception  that 
the  region  of  anomalously  warm  SST  along  the  vestern  boundary  has  a  larger  areal 
extent.  This  is  an  indication  that  surface  temperatures  and  heat  storage  away  from 
regions  of  strong  currents  are  determined  primarily  by  local  vertical  processes,  as 
suggested  by  Gill  and  Niiler  (1973),  and  that  the  specification  of  the  surface  heat  flux 
and  mixed  layer  parameterization  in  the  model  are  reasc  nably  accurate. 

The  model  is  also  successful  in  simulating  the  formation  of  both  subtropical  and 
subpolar  mode  waters.  Meridional  temperature  sections  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
western  basin  are  shown  in  Figure  3  for  January  and  July  during  the  final  \ear  of  the 
integration.  During  winter  the  mixed  layer  extends  to  300  m  depth  on  the  south  sid  '  ol 
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F  igure  2.  (a)  Mean  Janu; 
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Figure  3.  (a)  Meridional  temperature  section  in  the  upper  1000  m  along  62.4"W 
longitude  for  mid-January  during  the  last  year  of  the  experiment,  (b)  .As  in  (a)  for 
mid-July. 
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Figure  4.  (a)  Mean  horizontal  velocity  at  the  first  model  level  (17,5  m)  for  January. 
Vector  in  the  lower  right  represents  150  cm  s'\  (b)  Mean  horizontal  velocity  at  2125  m 
for  January.  Vector  in  the  lower  right  represents  10  cm  s  ^  Areas  with  cross  hatching 
indicate  topography  shallower  than  2250  m. 
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the  Gulf  Stream  (36°  to  37°N).  During  summer,  a  seasonal  thermocline  forms  at 
approximately  50  m  depth,  leaving  behind  a  thick  layer  of  18°  water,  or  subtropical 
mode  water.  This  process  is  the  primary  ventilation  mechanism  in  the  western  part  of 
the  basin.  A  second  distinct  mode  water  with  a  temperature  around  12°C  forms  further 
east  along  the  North  Atlantic  Current,  and  a  subpolar  mode  water  with  a  temperature 
around  4°C  forms  in  the  Labrador  Sea. 

The  shifted  position  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  apparent  in  the  January  mean  surface  currents 
shown  in  Figure  4a.  Whereas  the  Gulf  Stream  is  observed  to  separate  from  the  coast  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  in  the  model  it  follows  the  coast  for  several  hundred  kilometers  further 
north.  The  separation  in  the  model  is  dominated  by  a  very  tight  and  nearly  stationary 
anticyclonic  gyre  that  is  not  observed  in  reality.  This  type  of  error  in  the  western 
boundary  current  separation  region  is  common  in  experiments  with  primitive  equation 
models,  yet  the  dynamical  processes  involved  are  still  unclear.  The  lack  of  a  strong 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  physics  of  boundary  current  separation  compounds  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  understand  this  aspect  of  the  model  solution.  South 
Hatteras  the  simulation  of  the  western  boundary  current  is  much  more  realistic.  The 
mean  barotropic  transport  just  south  of  Cape  Hatteras  is  approximately  50  Sverdrups. 

The  core  of  the  southward  flowing  North  Atlantic  Deep  Water  is  located  between  2000 
and  3000  m  depth.  As  shown  in  Figure  4b,  a  coherent  deep  western  boundary  current 
can  be  identified  everywhere  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Between  Cape  Hatteras  and  the 
Grand  Banks,  a  weaker  westward  flow  can  be  seen  following  the  continental  slope.  In 
any  instantaneous  realization  the  flow  at  this  level,  north  and  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  is 
dominated  by  the  eddy  field. 

The  time  series  for  the  volume  transport  through  the  Florida  Straits  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  well-documented  seasonal  variation  of  the  transport  (see  Leaman  et  al., 
1987),  with  a  maximum  in  summer  and  a  sharp  drop  in  fall,  is  reproduced  by  the  model. 
Both  the  amplitude  and  the  phase  of  the  variability  agree  well  with  the  observations.  The 
model  solution  also  shows  a  large  amount  of  interannual  variability.  The  annual  mean 
transport  is  somewhat  too  low  however.  This  is  not  too  surprising,  given  that  the  model 
resolves  the  Florida  Straits  with  only  three  grid  points  in  the  zonal  direction. 

With  the  emergence  of  satellite  altimetry  it  has  become  possible  to  accurately  map  the 
distribution  of  eddy  variability  in  the  ocean.  This  provides  one  of  the  few  basin-  to 
global-scale  measurements  of  variability  with  which  to  compare  the  models.  The 
distribution  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  surface  elevation  in  the  model  is  shown  in 
Figure  6.  The  peak  values  in  the  Gulf  Stream  region  are  approximately  30  cm.  This 
compares  favorably  with  the  estimates  of  Koblinsky  (1988)  derived  from  the  GEOSAT 
altimeter.  The  secondary  maximum  in  variability  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  also 
reproduced  by  the  model.  The  sea  level  variability  in  the  interior,  away  from  the 
western  boundary,  is  too  low  by  a  factor  of  two  however.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  subseasonal  frequencies  in  the  wind  forcing. 

Heat  Transport  and  Meridional  Circulation 

A  primary  quantity  of  climatic  interest  is  the  poleward  heat  transport  and,  especially  for 
this  study,  the  contribution  of  the  eddies.  The  mean  seasonal  cycle  of  the  total 
northward  heat  transport  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  most  prominent  signal  is  the  large 
variability  in  the  tropics,  where  the  heat  transport  reaches  a  maximum  of  1.3  x  10^^  W 
in  January  and  a  minimum  of  -0.7  x  10*^  W  in  August.  This  is  associated  with  the 
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Figure  5.  Barotropic  transport  in  the  Florida  Straits  during  the  final  5  years  of  the 
experiment. 


seasonal  onset  of  the  North  Equatorial  Counter  Current,  as  discussed  below.  The  annual 
mean  transport  reaches  a  maximum  of  0.6  x  10*^  W  at  35‘’N  latitude.  Hall  and  Bryden 
(1982)  estimate  the  transport  across  24°N  to  be  1.2  ±  0.3  x  10^^  W  whereas  the  model 
prediction  for  the  mean  annual  transport  across  this  latitude  is  0.55  x  10*®  W. 

The  primary  contribution  to  the  heat  transport  comes  from  the  meridional  overturning 
mode  of  the  circulation.  The  sensitivity  of  this  aspect  of  the  circulation  to  various  sub¬ 
grid  scale  parameterizations  is  well-documented  in  Bryan  (1987).  The  net  overturning  in 
the  model  (Figure  8)  is  somewhat  lower  than  estimates  based  on  observations.  This 
difference  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  uncertainty  in  the  strength  of  vertical  mixing 
processes.  In  this  limited  area  model  the  specification  of  the  open  boundary  conditions 
also  affects  the  total  overturning  in  the  basin.  While  the  water  mass  properties  appear  to 
be  set  correctly  in  the  buffer  zones,  the  exchange  of  water  entering  and  leaving  them 
appears  to  be  too  weak.  Thus,  while  the  gain  and  loss  of  heat  within  the  basin  appear  to 
agree  well  with  observations,  the  net  heat  transport  through  the  basin  is  too  small. 

The  contributions  of  the  mean  flow  and  the  eddies  to  the  northward  heat  transport  are 
shown  in  Figure  9.  The  eddy  contribution  is  largest  in  the  latitude  band  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  but  never  exceeds  10%  of  the  contribution  of  the  mean  flow.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  the  atmosphere,  it  appears  that  transient  eddies  in  the  ocean  do  not  make 
a  large  direct  contribution  to  the  total  poleward  heat  transport. 
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An  Example  of  Wave-Mean  Flow  Interaction 

The  equatorial  circulation  system  in  the  Atlantic  has  a  large  seasonal  cycle  and  is  the 
most  energetic  part  of  the  basin  outside  of  the  Gulf  Stream  region.  The  model 
successfully  simulates  the  seasonal  formation  of  the  North  Equatorial  Counter  Current 
(NECC)  during  summer  and  fall  as  well  as  the  development  of  “equatorial  long  waves” 
(see  Philander  et  al.,  1986)  on  the  NECC,  as  shown  in  Figure  10.  These  waves  are  the 
result  of  baroclinic  instability  and  are  responsible  for  the  equatorward  heat  transport 
between  0°  and  10°N  seen  in  Figure  7.  Note  that  the  isotherms  tilt  up  towards  the 
equator  in  this  region,  so  that  the  eddy  heat  flux  is  indeed  down  gradient. 

The  circulation  in  this  region  is  particularly  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  dissipation,  and 
this  sensitivity  reveals  an  interesting  example  of  wave-mean  flow  interaction  processes. 

A  one  year  sensitivity  experiment  in  which  the  vertical  viscosity  was  reduced  from 
30  cm^s'^  to  10  cm^s'^  was  run  starting  from  the  conditions  at  the  begining  of  year  20 
of  the  standard  case.  The  strength  of  the  Equatorial  EIndercurrent  increased  by 
approximately  50  percent  and  it  penetrated  farther  to  the  east.  The  amplitude  of  the 
waves  on  the  NECC  also  grew  significantly,  and  the  wave  field  penetrated  several  more 
wavelengths  to  the  east  (Figure  11).  Since  these  eddies  are  responsible  for  the 
equatorward  heat  transport,  we  might  expect  this  to  increase  as  well.  The  maximum 
magnitude  of  the  total  heat  transport  was  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  however. 
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Figure  6.  Distribution  of  standard  deviation  of  sea  surface  height. 
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Figure  7.  Mean  annual  cycle  of  meridional  distribution  of  northward  heat  transport. 

Units  are  10^^  W. 

The  resolution  to  this  paradox  is  apparent  in  Figure  12.  The  southward  heat  transport  by 
the  eddies  is  opposed  by  a  northward  heat  transport  due  to  a  shallow  meridional 
overturning  cell,  which  is  itself  partially  driven  by  the  eddies  (analogous  to  the  Ferrell 
cell  in  the  atmosphere).  In  the  low  dissipation  case,  the  increase  in  the  direct  heat 
transport  by  the  eddies  is  almost  exactly  canceled  by  the  changes  in  the  heat  transport  b\ 
the  mean  flow  due  to  the  change  in  the  driving  of  the  mean  flow  by  the  eddies.  This 
provides  very  clear  example  of  strong  eddy  interactions  with  a  climatically  important 
process. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  experiment  described  here  represents  the  current  state-of-the-art  in  ocean  general 
circulation  modeling.  It  is  clear  that  the  physical  processes  responsible  for  both  water 
mass  formation  and  eddy  formation  can  be  successfully  simulated  in  models  of  this  class. 
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Figure  8.  Streamfunction  for  the  zonally  integrated  transport  during  mid-January  of  the 
final  year  of  the  integration. 


The  major  area  of  difficulty  remaining  in  the  model  is  the  simulation  of  the  western 
boundary  current  near  the  separation  point.  Experience  with  quasigeostrophic  models  of 
the  mid-latitude  circulation  suggest  that  even  higher  resolution  will  be  required  to 
overcome  these  difficulties.  We  have  seen  that  both  the  eddies  and  the  mean  flow  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dissipation  provided  by  sub-grid-scale 
parameterizations,  and  thus  many  more  experiments  of  this  type  will  be  required  before 
we  can  quantify  our  confidence  in  the  simulations.  Further,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
explicitly  resolve  most  of  the  important  scales  involved  in  quasigeostrophic  eddies,  the 
class  of  motions  that  are  regarded  as  “sub-grid-scale”  has  been  redefined.  It  appears  that 
the  next  major  level  of  model  development  should  be  directed  towards  improving  our 
understanding  and  the  parameterization  of  the  truly  small  scale  processes  responsible  for 
diapycnal  mixing  and  momentum  dissipation. 

This  experiment  provides  one  of  the  first  estimates  of  the  contribution  of  mesoscale 
eddies  to  ocean  heat  transport.  The  direct  contribution  of  the  eddies  to  the  heat  transport 
was  10%  or  less  of  the  contribution  of  the  mean  flow.  In  at  least  one  region  however,  we 
saw  that  the  eddies  had  strong  interactions  with  the  mean  flow  itself,  and  thus  strong 
indirect  effects  on  climatically  important  aspects  of  the  ocean  circulation. 
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Figure  9.  Total  heat  transport  (T),  the  contribution  of  the  time  mean  flow  to  the  total 
heat  transport  (M),  and  the  eddy  contribution  to  the  total  heat  transport  (E)  for  January 
(top)  and  July  (bottom). 
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f  igurc  12.  a)  /.onally  integrated  transport  m  the  equatorial  region  during  mid-Octobei 
for  the  standard  experiment,  b)  As  above  for  the  case  with  reduced  vertical  viscositv. 
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AliS  TRACT 

lo  within  a  laeioi'  e)f  2.  obse'i'vat  iejns  Iroin  dive'ise'  site's  in  the'  mieldat  it  inle-  tlu'rnu)- 
cline'  eleineenst  rate'  that  (c/m)  —  lx  10“"’  (■'^'ni/-'^'c;  \/ )  ''■'here'  (f/p) 

is  the'  average'  rate'  e)f  tnrhnlent  dissipation  due'  te)  internal  wave-s.  Ao  =  0.0052.  anel 
S(;\i  is  the  re)e)t  nu'an  seinare*  slu'ar  larger  than  10  in  calcnlate>ei  with  the-  Carrett  aiul 
Mnnk  nioeh'l.  \\  lie'n  the'  ohse'rve'd  shear  inatche's  the'  Carrett  anei  Mnnk  ieve'l.  this 
scaling  yie'hls  a  xe'rtie'al  eeldy  diffnsivity  of  5  x  10“^  in"  s“^.  inelependent  e)f  de'pth. 
I,e'\'e'Is  this  low  sngge'st  that  sinall-.se'ale'  ini.ving  is  not  a  major  j>roe'('ss  forming  the' 
t  lu'rmeicline  anel  e'an  he'  omitteel  from  dynamical  models,  alt  hough  it  must  be  impor¬ 
tant  feir  wate'f  mass  meielificat ion  eiccurring  eiver  ele'caeie's.  In  some  plaee's.  howeve'r. 
inte'iise'  shear  proehu'e's  inne'h  higlu'r  ini.xing.  Owing  to  the  strong  se'iisit ivity  to  slu'ar. 
the'  eiccnrre'iice'  eif  signifie'ant  mixing  can  be  paranu'te'rize'el  in  -nodels  only  by  inclntl- 
ing  the'  e'limat eileigy  eil  inte'rnal  wave's. 

i.xruoDiT  HON 

Sine-e'  Munk's  (PKiti)  .Abyssal  Re'cipe's,  sinall-seale'  mixing  has  be'e'ii  e'enisieh'i'e'el  a  ma- 
jeir  facteir  in  the'  ere'ation  and  Ibrmatie)!)  eel  the'  the'rnuie-line'.  Snbse'e(iie'nt  nunh'le'rs 
have  st  re'ngthene'el  this  belief  by  stre'ssing  the'  ne'e'ei  feir  tnrbnle'nt  transpeirt  similar  to 
.Mnnk  s  xx'/tie-al  e'eleJy  eliffnsi vity  e)l  A,.  =  I  x  10“'*  nr’  s“'.  .A  re'ee'iit  e-xample'  is  I-'rank 
Hryan's  (  l!)8b)  se'iisit  i\  ity  study  using  |)riinitive'  e'eiuat  ie.ns.  I  he'se'  meieh'le'rs  assume- 
that  enu'  e-elely  e'oe'flie'ie'iit  re-prese-nts  the'  iluxe's  ge-ne-rate'e!  by  sinalbse-ah'  t 'irbiile-nce'. 
at  le-ast  whe-n  the-  (luxes  are  averag<.el  eiver  se-veral  ye-ars  anel  the-  100  km  griel  scale- 
nse'el  for  menle’ls  eif  t  he-  gene-ral  e'ire-nlat  ion.  Re-e’e-ntly.  he)we'\'e”-.  .Ann  (large-tt  (lOSl) 
and  (iarge-tt  and  Holloway  (  1  OS  1 )  argue-  that  A,,  varie-s  iiue-rse-ly  with  the-  biieiyaney 
b('(|nene'y  A.  prejelue’ing  a  \’e'r(i''al  graelie'iit  in  eliffusixdty  that  [ueiloundly  aife-e-ts  t  he- 
iiitfiioi'  <  u'l'ulation  ed  eie-e-an  basins. 

Within  this  ge'ue'ial  <(iut('xt.  enir  obser\at  ienial  strate-gy  has  1)(\ n  to  ask 

•  \\  he'll  anel  u  lie'ie'  is  t  iirbiile'iie  c  iiiipentaiit  ? 

•  llo\s'  ean  liirbiile'iit  transpeirt  be-  parame-t e-rize-d? 

•  \\  hat  is  the-  e-ne-igy  lliix  threnigh  the-  inte-rnal  wave-  spe-ct  rum'.’ 
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The  first  question  is  being  answered  gradually  as  data  from  di\<>rs('  places  and  s<'a- 
sons  are  reported.  Below  are  some  observal iotis  that  span  the  lull  lange  of  probable 
importance. 

Except  for  the  preliminary  measuia'iiu'nts  of  .lim  .Mourn,  tlu'  st'cond  <|uestion  is 

being  addressed  indirectly.  I\,.  is  'alculate<l  using  simple  mocUds  and  iiK'asurement s 
of  \7'  =  /  dx,])-  and  £  =  j  ().r,\)- .  I’he  vf'itica!  e(ld\’  coc'liicif'ii;  lor 

he<at,  A’p,  is  inferred  by  assuming  a  sim[)le  balanc<‘  between  local  production  and  fid' 
fusive  smoothing  of  temperatuia'  nuctuations  (Osborn  and  Oox.  l!)7lM.  which  yields 


K,  = 


\7 


(1 ) 


.A  similar  approach  (Osborn.  IflSO)  give.s  tin*  vertical  ouoyancy  flux  in  terms  (;f 


A  p  < 


0.2c- 

,V-' 


111  s 


The  assumptions  leading  to  these  expressions  apjiear  ri'asonable.  and  the  two  ap¬ 
proaches  seem  to  givi*  consistent  values.  .\o  one.  howi'ver.  has  verified  either  formula 
by  comparison  with  changes  in  average  proiierties.  Eurt lu'rmori'.  at  this  meeting 
Holloway  continued  to  assert  that  inh'rring  diffusivit ii's  from  £  may  be  (juite  wrong. 
.Altliough  his  arguments  seiun  inijilausible  to  me.  they  cannot  bi'  dismissc'd.  In  any 
event,  the  lack  of  any  confirmation  of  tlu'se  inferential  tc'chniques  is  disciuii'ting. 

Because  we  tfiink  that  bri'aking  infernal  wavi's  jiroducc  most  of  the  small-scah'  mix¬ 
ing.  the  first  two  (luestions  lead  to  the  third.  !  lungs  are  somi'what  Ix-tti'r  with  this 
(piestion,  since  it  can  be  addressed  mor<’  directly  by  relating  -"  observations  to  the 
intensity  of  internal  waves.  The  major  observational  (juf'stions  reduce  to  assessing 
isotropy  and  tlu’  statistical  adcxiuacy  of  the  sam])ling.  Working  for  tlu'  past  nine 
years,  we  have  compiled  six  sets  of  simultaiu'ous  observations  of  slu'ar  and  £.  allowing 
us  to  address  the  last  question  with  ix’w  data.  I  he  results,  however.  ap|)ly  as  well  to 
the  first  two  ciuestions. 


EXTERNAL  W.AVE  .SCAIdXC:  OE  'I’ERBELENd'  DIS.SIB.ATION 

By  comparing  simultani'ous  observations  of  £.  .V.  and  shear  calculati'd  over  10  m  in¬ 
tervals.  we  find  that 


)  ---  7  X  10-"’  (.V-7.V,T>  (Sm/.y.i;  >  i'V  kc'l  1 :1 ) 

where  .\(,  --  .').2  X  10^*  s“'.  I  he  obs<'rv('<l  ft)  m  shear,  and  .S,M/  i^  'he  corre 

s[)onding  stuvir  in  the  (iarri'tt  and  Munk  spectrum.  1  bus.  c/n  vaii('s  as  the  fourth 
|)ower  of  the  slu'ar  and  the  sqtiare  of  I  hi'  buoyancy  lre(|uen(  y. 
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Taking  ui  and  U)  as  the  eastward  and  northward  vtdoeity  eoin[K)n('nt s.  the  shcvir 
components  are  comjnited  as 
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■ri 


y^2Al 


Au] 

Axi 


Sr;  3E  v/TTT 


J 


u> 


Ax, 


(1) 


where  Ax,  =  10  m.  The  factor  of  x/ll.  1  1  corrects  lor  the  attenuation  of  the  first- 
difference  filter  and  makes  the  shear  variance  comparable  to  that  ohtanu'd  by  inle 
grating  a  spectrum  to  0.6  rad  m"’.  'fhen. 


For  comparison,  the  variance  of  the  10  m  shear  in  the  Garrett  and  Miink  model  is 

-  1-91  X  10-^(.V/.Vo)-  [s-']  (6) 

Garrett  and  Munk  did  not  estimate  the  fourth  moment,  but  they  did  assume  that 
Fj,  and  Sr;  statistically  indepeiuh’nt  and  normally  .listributi'd.  VVe  examined 
two  of  our  data  sets  and  found  that  both  conditions  are  satisfied.  Applying  normal 
probability  statistics,  II.  Seirn  (personal  communicat ion,  1988)  slmwed  that  the  avi'r- 
age  of  the  fourth  moment  is  twice  the  s(|uar('  of  the  variance.  We  also  vt'rified  this  by 
comparing  2  with  (F'lf,).  d'herefore,  for  the  reh'rence  shear  w<'  use 


The  functional  form  of  (c/yy)  is  the  sartu*  as  that  pixxlicf ('d  by  .McGomas  and  .Miilh'r 
(1981)  and  by  Ilenyev  et  al.  (1986),  provided  the  shear  vari'"-'  as  S^.^i  x  >' 

does  in  Fcp  (6). 

.McGomas  and  .Miiller  assuiiK'd  that  nonlinear  interactions  among  inti'rnal  waves  aia- 
weak  and  calculatc'd  the  flux  of  (’iiergy  through  the  spectrum  due  to  two  ri'sonant 
mechanisms:  paranu'tric  subharmonic  instability  and  induci'd  diffusion.  Sup[)osing 
that  all  of  this  flux  is  dissipated,  tluw  estimated 

sw,w  =  |\Vkg-'|  |S; 

where  =  8  and  h  =  1800  m  an'  parametc'rs  in  the  Garrett  and  Munk  model. 

Ilenyc'y  ('t  al.  recognizi'd  that  inti’ract  ions  within  t  h<'  intc'rnal  wa\('  s|)ectrum  are  not 
necessarily  W('ak.  but  argued  that  the  primar>’  interactions  occur  between  wid('ly  dif 
ff-rent  wa venumix'rs.  Sinci'  most  of  tlu'  ('iiergy  in  tlu'  inti'rnal  wav<'  spi'ctrum  is  at  low 


wavenumber.  tJu'y  lollowc'd  I  lu- evoliit ion  u(  eiii'ryy  al  liiyli  waV('iiiinib<T-'  li\  n-'iiiy  t 
ray-tracing  equal  ions.  .AI'Ict  seveivil  rurf  her  a.-ssninpl  ions.  lhe\'  chitaineil 

^invF  =  ( ■■()7/7r)j;'/r/eosli“‘(.\7/).V-A'/;^/  iW'kg^']  i 

I  Inis,  the  two  predictions  have  the  sanx' ^  deja-ndence.  .Xegleciing  tie' 
cosh~ *  (  A /_/ )  factor,  which  x'aries  littliv  l',<|.  (■?)  is  twice  and  abuiii  one  third 


CO  .\ I  PA  R  ISO  .\  \v n  [  I  o  I  hs  !■: in 'A'r  lo .\ .s 

J  1k'  nec'd  to  scale  vsdtli  ,X|(|  as  well  as  with  .\  is  dc'inoiist  rated  in  I'jg.  1.  1  liree  rrui'< 
averages  of  (c) /n  (A'“)  an*  compari'il  in  the  lelt  pain'l.  We  made  the  l’.\  1  ('lllCX  ob 
servations  in  the  outer  rc'aches  ol  the  Calirornia  Current  when  the  internal  wa\'e  she, 
was  iK'arly  inchuitical  witii  tiie  Carreft  and  .\iunk  levels  fCreirg  and  Sanfo'd.  I't^T). 
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'ig.J.  Scaling  ( (unpa  ri.^ons  for  three  mi<l  lat  it  iides  ava-raue,--.  IncbidiiiL'  -lieai  'calim. 
q'eatl\'  ri'diices  tin'  large  dillert'iices  remaimiig  when  i>  ■'C.ded  onl\  wiih  A  . 
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Becoming  bored  with  (Barrett  and  Munk's  energy  level,  we  left  P.-VI  CllliX  a  tew 
days  early  and  headed  for  a  mature  coastal  jet  off  (.'resc(*nt  City.  .Althougli  iicitiii-: 
the  shear  nor  t  showed  signatures  in  the  coastal  jet,  both  were  much  higher  than  at 
PATCHEX.  We  collected  the  RING82I  data  south  of  New  England  while  waiting  lor 
an  outbreak  of  cold  air  (Larson,  1988).  Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  storm  trailin'’, 
the  cold  air  behind  it,  both  shear  and  dissipation  were  very  high;  a\-eraged  \erlically. 
(e)  ju  for  RING82I  was  58  times  the  similar  average  for  PAT (.' 1 1 ICX .  com[)ared 
with  9  times  higher  for  PATCHEX  north. 

Applying  the  full  scaling  greatly  reduces  the  variability  in  dissipation  rates  (Fig.  1. 
right  panel).  .Averaged  vertically,  (e)  /  (c/vg)  is  1.52  for  RINGS2I,  1.11  for  P.A  fCIlE.X 
north,  and  1.00  for  P.ATCHEX  (Table  1).  The  very  high  dissipation  rates  for  Rl.\G82l 
resulted  from  internal  energy  levels  of  compared  with  A.'IEq^i  for  P.A  J T^IIFN 

north.  We  also  have  a  fourth  data  set  from  mid-latitudes.  DRIFTER  (not  shown  in 
the  figures,  but  listed  in  Table  1).  Its  vertical  average  is  (s)  j  (siw)  —  0.5.  on  the  low- 
side,  but  within  the  factor  of  2  claimed  for  the  scaling. 

Since  these  four  sets  of  profiles  were  taken  at  31°-42°N.  the  \-ariation  in  /  is  much 
smaller  than  the  statistical  scatter  of  the  data.  Consecpiently,  we  used  3l°.\’.  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  P.ATCHE.X,  in  computing  ;/iv  for  them.  Three  of  these  data  sets  were  taken 


Table  1.  Vertical  averages.  E.xcluding  CSALT,  (e)  jvN’  varies  from  0.21-58.3  times 
the  PATCHEX  value,  compared  with  0.5-1. 5  for  (t )  /  (c/U’).  strongly  demonsirat- 
ing  the  need  to  scale  with  shear  as  well  as  with  buoyancy  frequency.  For  C’S.ALT. 

(c)  /  (t/m)  is  larger  than  predicted,  consistent  with  salt  fingers  producing  turbuh'iice 
in  addition  to  that  generated  by  internal  waves.  For  TROPIC  HE.AT  2.  we  use  a 
conditional  average  calculated  by  setting  to  zero  all  raw  c’s  less  than  10“"'  W  kg“F 
.Averaging  all  the  data,  including  values  dominated  by  noise,  gives  (f)  /n.\  ■  =  5.1 
and  (c)  /  (c/iv)  =  1.99  and  2.10.  with  and  without  /-scaling,  r(’S|)ect i\-ely. 


Cruise 

(If) 

(^) 

(^/w) 

C) 

^  . 
j  -scalin'.^ 

P.ATCHEX  (1.0-9. 5) 

13.1 

0.98 

1.02 

1 .00 

1 .08 

R1NGS21  (0.5-2. 5) 

703. 4 

4.31 

43.00 

1 .52 

1.35 

P.A'fCIlEXn  (1.0  9.5) 

123.4 

3.17 

9.89 

1.1  1 

1.08 

DRIF'l  ER  (0.5  2.0) 

14. 8 

2. !  9 

0.50 

0.5.3 

TROPIC  lIF.Vr  2  (1.0  9.5) 

2.7 

0.8G 

0.80 

O.'.'O 

2.33 

(’SALT  (1.0  7.0) 

17.2 

0.70 

0.04 

3.52 

8. .1.1 
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in  diffusively  stable  profiles  below  the  shallow  salinity  ininiinuin  in  th(>  (‘astern  Pa¬ 
cific.  RING8‘2I.  however,  sampled  a  profile  that  was  difriisively  iinstalile.  to  tlu'  dif¬ 
fusive  regime  above  1.5  MPa  and  to  salt  fingering  below  1.5  .MPa.  In  addition,  many 
strong  thermohaline  intrusions  were  found.  Nevertheless,  Larson  (1088)  found  no  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  intrusions  and  the  dissipation.  Furthermore,  he  detc'rmined 
that  the  dissipation  rates  are  much  larger  than  can  be  attributed  to  doubk'  diffusion. 
Consequently,  we  attribute  the  primary  dissipation  in  all  of  tlu‘se  [irolih's  to  intc'rnal 
wa\'es . 

Two  additional  sets  of  observations  were  made,  both  near  Pd^.N':  CS.AL’L  in  tlu'  tlier- 
mohaline  staircase  east  of  Barbadcjs  (Gregg  and  Sanford,  1087).  and  TROPIC  IlF.Vl 
2  in  the  central  Pacific.  Vertical  averages  give  (t)/(c/m)  =  .3.5  for  GS.4LT  (  fable 
1),  more  than  twice  any  of  the  others.  Multiplying  (£/n')  by  ///340  to  include  the  /- 
scaling  (Fig.  2)  raises  this  to  8.4.  By  contrast,  although  TROPIC  HEAT  2  was  taken 


10’  to'  10"  10’  10‘  10’  10’  10‘  10"  10’  10'  10’  to'  lO’  10’ 

<C>/v<N^>  <0  <r|\,,> 

f-scaling 


f  ig. 2.  Comparisons  including  t  he  / -scaling  for  two  sit es  at  12'’N  .ind  P.\  1  (  '  1 1 1'..\ . 
at  3fL\.  .Although  lioth  lowdat  it  ude  sit  (-s  are  higher  tlian  predicted  by  the  scaling 
the  discrepancy  is  much  larger  lorCS.Al.l  than  fir  I  ROPIC  Ilh.Al  2.  pre.-'imiahly 
(Ine  t  o  t  he  salt  lingering  t  hat  forms  t  he  t  hermolialine  st  aircase  in  thi'f'SAl.l  pro 
lih's. 
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at  tlu'  same  latiUidc',  its  vertical  average'  is  (;)  /  (f/ir)  =  ().!)()  and  2. '5.  withdul  ,iiid 
with  the  /-scaling,  'riieredorev  both  an'  higlu'r  than  exjx'cte'd  h)r  that  latitude,  but 
(’S.ALd'  is  much  higlu'r. 

.Although  these  data  do  not  confirm  a  decrease  in  eli.ssipal ion  toward  t  lu'  ('(jiialoi'.  we 
cannot  conclude  that  tin'  pre'diction  is  wrong.  Ix'canse'  both  profiles  are'  diUnsiv'ely  un¬ 
stable  to  salt  fingering.  The'  e'.xistene'e  e)l  the-  staircase'  anel  e)the'r  e'vieh'iice  ol)S('r\'e'd 
during  ('SALT  is  ce)nsiste'nt  with  weak  salt  lingers  in  the-  int e'rlace's.  .\lthe)ngh  we' 
lonnd  no  staircase's  during  TROIMC  llhhA'I'  2.  the  ])re)file'  is  elilfusi ve'ly  unstable'  tee 
salt  fingers  between  2  and  (i  MI'a.  'The'  major  diire're'iu'e  lie'twe'e'ii  the'  twe)  pieelih's  is 
the'  elensity  ratio,  Rp  =  (orjV’/e^j.r.-jj/fAe/s/rArj),  which  is  1  for  I  ROIMC  HR. VI  2  ainl 
l.G  for  (’S.AL'R.  Schmitt  (1979)  argue's  that  fingers  be'eeeme'  more'  inte'rm’.t  te'iit  as  /g, 
inerr'ase's.  and  are'  the're'fene  h'ss  likely  te>  leerm  stidrease's.  Whethe'r  this  alsee  implie's 
lowe'i'  buoyancy  fluxes  is  uncert.ain,  as  Kun/e'  (1987)  argue's  that  the'  Iluxe's  ine  ie'ase' 
with  Rp.  Therefore,  it  is  i)ossib!e  that  1)  eiw  eh'e're'ase's  towarel  the'  e'e|uate)r  as  pre'- 
dicte'd.  2)  salt  fingering  in  the'  tre)pical  haloe'liiie  obsenre's  the'  eh'e  re'ase.  ainl  2)  elissipa 
tion  elue  to  the  salt  linge'ring  varies  with  Rp. 

CO.AR’LUSIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

From  the  summarie's  in  'Table  1  anel  I"ig.  2,  we-  conclueh'  that 

•  In  the'  mid  lat  ituele'  t.hermocTme.  to  within  a  fact.e)r  of  2.  the  axe'rage'  elissipa- 

tion  rate  scales  as  (c/if)  =  7  x  10“"’  (iV-’/Ajf)  ^/ )  \Vkg“‘.  'The  fuin' 

tional  form  matclu's  predictions  by  .\lcCe)mas  anel  Mfiller  (1981)  anel  Ih'iiye'y 
e't  ah  (1986),  but  the  magidtuele  is  e)ne'  thirel  of  McComas  anel  Miilh'r's  e'sti- 
mate  and  twice'  that  e)f  Ilenye'v  e't  al. 

•  Twe)  sets  of  obse'rvat ions  at  12°N  hael  higher  elissipation  rales  than  e'xpe'e'te'el 
wlu'n  the  /-se-aling  in  the'  pre'dict ieens  is  include'el.  One'  e)f  the'  se'ts  was  take'ii 
through  the'  t  hermohaline'  staircase' east  of  Barbaeh)s.  making  salt  hnge'is  a 
likely  .se)ure'e'  e)f  the'  aelditional  dissipat ie)n.  .Allheeugh  the'  se'eeenel  se't  eliel  neit 
have'  a  staire'ase,  much  of  the'  pre)file'  was  diffnsive'ly  nnstal)le'  to  salt  linye'is. 
anel  we-  e-anne)t  e'xe'luele  t  he'in  as  an  e'xira  se)ure'e'  e)f  elissipat  ieen. 

Hy  virtue'  eel  its  sucee-ss  with  elat.a  as  elisparale  as  R.A'TCllF.X  anel  R1.\(I82I.  it  se'e'iiis 
like'ly  that  the'  se'aling  is  at  h'ast  appre)ximate'ly  e-eerre'e't  lor  miel-lat  it  ueh's.  What  are' 
t  he'  im])lie'atie)ns? 

W’he'ii  the'  inte'i'nal  wave'  slie'ar  mate'he's  the'  (I’arre'fl  anel  AInnk  value'.  Rep  (2)  gi\e's  Aj, 
<  .’)  X  10“*'  in'  s“'.  inele'|)e'nele'nt  e)l  A'.  This  elilfusivity  is  ele)se'  te)  l\ ^  10“  ’.  inere'as- 
ing  the'  e'vieh'iK'e'  in  supj)e)rt  e)f  Carre'tt’s  (1981)  ‘ze'rol  h-e)rele'r  x'ie'w'  e)f  inte'i'nal  wa\e's 
anel  mixing.  .Altheengh  this  may  we-ll  ele'me)nst  rate'  that  we'  hax'e’  a  liist -eu'eh'r  niiele'i- 
staneling  ol  the'  imi)orlatit  elynamics  linking  internal  wave's  anel  tnixitig,  we'  sheenhl  luit 
ignene'  the'  ])e)ssibility  that  we'  may  have'  the'  right  answe'r  lor  the'  wrong  re'aseens.  Ibnl 
the'  sealing  neet  we)rke'el.  plausible'  e'xe'use's  are  e'le)se'  at  hand,  lie'gintdng  with  the'  lin- 
e'ar  inte'ractie)ns  nse'el  by  Me'Ceimas  anel  Miille'r  anel  the'  ael  he)e'  assnm|)t ieuis  maeh'  In' 
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Fig.  3.  Summary  of  vertical  averages  of  the  scalings. 

Henyey  et  al.,  including  the  discrepancies  between  the  Garrett  and  Munk  spectrum 
and  Finkel’s  (1985)  observations,  and  ending  with  Holloway’s  questioning  of  the  en¬ 
tire  basis  for  inferring  diffusivity  from  dissipation  rates.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  success 
of  the  {eiw)  scaling,  too  many  issues  remain  unresolved  for  us  to  be  fully  confident 
that  we  now  have  a  first-order  understanding  of  the  dynamics. 

The  scaling  gives  a  constant  and  small  diffusivity  when  internal  waves  are  at  the 
background  level  modeled  by  Garrett  and  Munk.  How  well  must  we  know  that  con¬ 
stant?  Is  Kp  <  5  X  10“*’  so  low  that  it  can  be  set  to  zero  in  dynamical  models?  If 
.so,  small-scale  mixing  is  not  a  first-order  dynamical  process  in  these  places,  although, 
over  decades,  it  may  modify  water  masses.  If  mixing  in  most  of  the  thermocline  is 
of  secondary  importance,  then  working  out  the  details  is  not  a  high  priority  problem 
for  oceanography,  even  though  it  is  interesting  fluid  mechanics.  To  sort  this  out.  we 
need  numerical  sensitivity  studies.  However,  pre.sent  models  cannot  run  with  such 
low  diffusivities;  owing  to  their  large  grid  spacings,  the  models  require  higher  diffusiv- 
ities  for  numerical  stability.  While  waiting  for  the  next  generation  of  computers,  we 
should  focus  on  confirming  the  dissipation  scaling,  Eq.  (3),  and  testing  our  formulas, 
Eqs.  (1)  and  (2). 

LedwelFs  (this  volume)  tracer  release  offers  the  only  prospect  for  testing  fxis.  (1)  and 
(2)  in  the  open  ocean,  but  the  dissipation  scaling  indicates  that  we  will  have  sevx'ic' 
sampling  problems.  The  preliminary  plans  are  to  release  the  tracer  along  parallel 
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tracks  tens  of  kilometers  long  and  to  sample  it  at  intervals  no  shorter  than  6  months. 
After  a  year,  the  tracer  streaks  will  extend  at  least  500  km.  If  internal  wave  breaking 
is  the  major  process  mixing  the  tracer  vertically,  then  the  variability  of  the  internal 
wave  field  establishes  the  sampling  requirements  for  microstructure,  or  for  .S’lo-  Hor¬ 
izontal  coherence  lengths  for  internal  waves  are  about  10  km  (D’Asaro  and  Perkins. 
1984).  Although  the  energy  levels  do  not  necessarily  change  over  short  distances, 
they  may — as  we  learned  to  our  dismay  when  we  found  a  very  energetic  inertial  fea¬ 
ture  50  km  away  after  making  the  DRIFTER  microstructure  ob.servations.  Since  we 
may  need  to  profile  continuously  for  1-2  days  to  estimate  e  and  xj-  to  within  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  2  at  one  place,  no  conceivable  amount  of  sampling  can  give  adequate  averages 
over  a  500  km  box  until  we  know  much  more  about  the  spatial  variability  of  internal 
waves.  To  compound  the  difficulties,  Briscoe  and  Weller  (1984)  report  an  annual  cy¬ 
cle  in  the  energy  of  high-frequency  waves  and  episodic  bursts  of  low-frequency  waves. 
Thus  we  must  conclude  that  ship-based  microstructure  observations  will  he  inad¬ 
equate  for  a  decent  statistical  comparison  with  the  tracer.  Therefore,  the  primary 
data  must  come  from  floats  or  moorings.  As  one  approach,  I  am  working  with  Russ 
Davis  to  add  temperature  microstructure  to  the  bobbing  floats  (.ALICE)  that  he  is 
building  with  Doug  Webb. 

.Although  we  have  doubts  about  the  importance  of  small-scale  mixing  accompany  lug 
background  internal  wave  levels,  there  is  little  question  about  its  significance  when 
internal  waves  rise  above  the  background.  For  instance,  in  PATCHEX  north  Kp  = 

5  X  10“'^  m“  s““  throughout  the  upper  kilometer;  and  in  RING82I.  Kp  s;  5  x  lO""^ 
from  0.5- 1.5  MPa  and  %  8  x  10~®  from  1.5-2. 5  MPa.  Based  on  observed  changes  over 
the  winter  in  another  warm-core  ring,  Terry  Joyce  (personal  communication,  1989) 
inferred  diffusivities  similar  to  those  we  measured  in  821.  Since  diffusivities  this  large 
produce  important  w'ater-rnass  changes,  they  need  to  be  incorporated  into  nunrerical 
models  by  including  the  variability  of  internal  wave  shear.  Until  now,  the  hope  w'as 
that  the  vertical  fluxes  of  all  processes  between  rnesoscale  and  microscale  could  be 
parameterized  by  simple  eddy  coefficients  that  were  cither  constant  or.  more  recently, 
varied  only  with  AU  It  now  seems  that  we  cannot  got  off  so  simply  and  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  intermediate  processes,  at  least  where  small-scale  mixing  is  large. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Central  Waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  subtropical  gyre  are  characterized  by  a  remarkably 
constant  density  ratio  {Rp)  on  large  scales.  However,  when  computed  over  smaller  scales, 
significant  finestructure  in  Rp  is  seen.  One  possible  source  for  this  finestructure  is  the  action 
of  inertial  period  shear  acting  on  isopycnal  gradients  of  salinity.  Data  from  the  High 
Resolution  Profiler  are  examined  to  explore  this  mechanism,  which  appears  to  be  viable, 
though  it  cannot  explain  all  of  the  variance  in  Rp. 

Given  the  finestructure  in  Rp,  one  would  also  expect  modulation  of  the  intensity  of  salt 
fingering,  since  it  is  a  strong  function  of  the  density  ratio.  Evidence  for  such  modulation  is 
seen  in  the  HRP  data  in  the  form  of  increased  thermal  microstructure  when  Rp  is  low  and  the 
stratification  is  strong.  A  distinct  relationship  between  the  theoretical  salt  finger  growth  rate 
and  the  dissipation  rate  of  thermal  variance  is  found  in  the  data,  which  supports  a  simple 
model  of  intermittent  fingering.  Development  of  such  relationships  between  microstructure 
and  finestructure  is  an  important  step  toward  parameterization  of  the  effects  of  salt  fingers  on 
the  thermohaline  structure  of  the  ocean. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  double-diffusive  instabilities  (salt  fingers  and  diffusive  interface?)  are  thought  to  dominate 
vertical  mixing  in  certain  limited  regions  of  the  ocean  (thermohaline  staircases  in  the  arctic, 
tropical  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  out-flow).  It  is  possible  that  elevated  thermal  dissipation 
levels  in  these  regions  make  them  important  contributors  to  the  global  destruction  of  thermal 
variance.  However,  it  is  more  probable  that  intermittently  occurring  salt  fingers  in  the 
“Central  Waters”  (CW)  of  the  subtropical  thermocline  make  the  larger  contribution  to  global 
dissipation,  by  virtue  of  their  vast  extent.  If  salt  fingers  do  elevate  mixing  levels  in  the  main 
thermochne,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  associated  nutrient  fluxes  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  biological  productivity  in  the  euphotic  zone  (Hamilton,  Lewis  and  Ruddick,  1989). 

The  problem  of  assessing  the  role  of  salt  fingers  in  the  CW  is  potentially  complex,  since  shear 
instabihty  can  also  contribute  to  mixing  there.  An  approach  taken  by  Schmitt  and  Evans 
(1978)  was  to  assume  that  fingers  are  intermittently  active  on  the  high  gradient  interfaces 
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Figure  1.  Density  ratio  (Ra)  computed  over  100  m  vertical  intervals  for  4  CTD  stations 

at  24°N  in  the  eastern  N.  Atlantic  ( —  =  30°W),  western  N.  Atlantic  ( - =  70°  W), 

eastern  N.  Pacific  ( - -  =  140°W),  and  western  N.  Pacific  f - =  150°E).  The 

scale  for  Rp  (top)  is  linear  in  arctan  (Rp);  the  equivalent  scale  in  the  negative  'nirner 
Angle  is  also  given.  Salt  fingers  are  possible  for  1  <  Rp  <  100,  the  left  quadrant  of  the 
scale.  The  central  half  of  the  scale  represents  a  diffusively  stable  stratification  with 
—00  <  Rp  <  0.  The  “diffusive”  instability  (cold,  fresh  over  warm,  salty)  is  possible  for 
0  <  Rp  <  1.  Rp  profiles  show  less  variability  in  the  salt  finger  regime  (North  Atlantic) 
than  in  diffusively  stable  thermoclines  (below  salt  minimum  in  the  North  Pacific).  A 
value  of  Rp  near  2.0  is  often  found  in  finger-favorable  thermoclines,  possibly  a 
consequence  of  increased  salt  fingering  for  Rp  below  2.0  (Schmitt,  1981). 
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produced  by  internal  wave  strain.  Presumably,  unstable  buoyancy  fluxes  do  not  become 
sufflciently  large  to  maintain  a  thermohaline  staircase  in  the  constantly  strained  and  sheared 
internal  wave  field.  Schmitt  and  Evans  (1978)  estimated  the  salt  flux  by  applying  the 
laboratory  4/3  power  law  to  the  “interfaces”,  a  procedure  which  must  be  viewed  as  suspect 
since  measurements  from  C-SALT  (Lueck,  1987;  Gregg  and  Sanford,  1987;  Schmitt,  1988) 
indicate  that  this  will  overestimate  the  flux.  However,  an  alternative  flux  law,  based  on  the 
“Stern  number”  (Stern,  1969)  or  interface  thickness  (Kunze,  1987)  is  consistent  with  the 
C-SALT  fluxes.  This  would  reduce  the  Schmitt  and  Evans  estimates  for  the  Central  Waters 
modestly,  but  would  make  a  more  dramatic  difference  to  flux  estimates  in  thermohaline 
staircases  (Schmitt,  1981).  Even  with  this  revision  in  flux  estimates  the  staircases  have  a  salt 
diffusivity  (/f,)  of  O  10~^  m^/s,  and  in  the  central  waters  Ka  would  still  be  O  10~^  m^/s. 
Since  recent  estimates  of  mixing  rates  in  a  diffusively  stable  regime  (Gregg  and  Sanford,  1988) 
have  a  diffusivity  of  only  ~  10~®  m^/s,  even  these  reduced  finger  fluxes  may  still  be  significant. 

How  then,  do  we  go  about  developing  a  more  sophisticated  understanding  of  Central  Water 
salt  fingers?  In  this  paper  we  examine  two  aspects  of  the  problem.  1)  the  effect  of  finescale 
shears  on  the  local  density  ratio  and  2)  an  apparent  finescale  predictor  of  microscale 
dissipation  in  fingering- favorable  regions.  Both  aspects  result  from  the  examination  of 
fine-and  microstructure  data  acquired  with  a  recently  developed  instrument,  the  High 
Resolution  Profiler  (HRP,  Schmitt  et  ai,  1988).  Section  2  treats  the  shear  effect,  which  is 
more  fully  developed  elsewhere  (Schmitt,  Polzin  and  Toole,  in  preparation).  Section  3 
examines  the  relationship  between  the  finescale  salt  finger  potential  and  the  observed  thermal 
dissipation.  The  apparent  relationship  is  an  important  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
parameterization  of  salt  finger  fluxes.  In  Section  4  we  estimate  the  vertical  diffusivity  from 
the  observed  thermal  dissipation  rate.  Results  are  summarized  in  section  5. 

2.  THE  EFFECT  OF  SHEAR  ON  THE  DENSITY  RATIO 

The  Central  Waters  of  the  world’s  subt  ropical  gyres  are  characterized  bv  a  remarkable 
constancy  of  the  large  scale  density  ratio  R^,  =  aO^j^Sz, 

-I  dp  ^  \  a 

where  q  =  —  ~\p,s,  P  =  -  —  \  p,e 

pod  paS 

and  OziSz  are  the  vertical  gradients  of  temperature  and  salinity.  Schmitt  (1981)  hypothesized 
that  this  feature  was  due  to  salt  fingers.  The  finger  properties  of  having  a  greater  transport  of 
salt  than  heat  and  a  strong  dependence  of  mixing  rate  on  Rp  are  the  key  elements  of  the 
mechanism.  A  detcdled  confirmation  of  the  model  will  require  the  development  of  a 
parameterization  of  the  effects  of  fingers  on  larger  scales.  However,  the  model  is  consistent 
with  microstructure  studies,  and  no  other  mechanism  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
dramatic  difference  in  Rp  profiles  between  salt  fingering  water  masses  and  diffusively  stable 
regimes  (Figure  1).  The  fingering-favorable  regions  tend  to  have  nearly  constant  Rp,  often 
near  a  value  of  2.0,  while  diffusively  stable  regions  tend  to  have  arbitrary  values  of  Rp. 
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Figure  2. a.  Profile  of  Rp  computed  using  least  square  fits  over  a  sliding  vertical  interval 
of  50db.  Data  are  from  HRP  Dive  28,  at  28°  41'N,  68°  30'W  in  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Figure  2.b.  Profile  of  R^  computed  using  least  square  fits  over  an  interval  of  3db.  Great 
variability  in  Rp  is  seen  at  small  scales  which  should  modulate  the  intensity  of  salt 
fingers. 


While  the  density  ratio  over  50  m  scales  and  greater  is  rather  constant  in  the  Central  Waters, 
one  can  find  sizable  variations  in  Rp  when  the  scale  of  the  compulation  is  reduced  (Figure  2). 
Given  that  Rp  is  the  ratio  of  two  gradients,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  variance  increases  with 
a  decreasing  computation  scale,  especially  given  the  potential  problems  with  sensor  lag 
corrections  nd  variable  fall  rate  for  a  wire  lowered  CTD.  However,  free  fall  profilers  have  a 
steady  fall  rate  and  there  are  processing  techniques  for  accurately  matching  the  data  from 
temperature  and  conductivity  sensors  (Horne  and  Toole,  1980).  We  have  used  such  a  profiler 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea  during  the  Frontal  Air-Sea  Interaction  Experiment  (FASINEX).  The 
instrument,  the  High  Resolution  Profiler  (HRP)  is  described  by  Schmitt  et  al.  (1988).  The 
HRP  carries  a  CTD,  acoustic 'velocirneters  to  measure  the  vertical  shear  of  horizontal 
currents,  accelerometers  to  monitor  body  motion,  and  microscale  temperature,  conductivity 
and  velocity  sensors.  This  suite  of  sensors  provides  the  ability  to  compare  microstructure 
levels  with  finescale  Richardson  numbers,  density  ratios,  etc.  With  its  steady  fall  rate  and 
internal  recording,  we  believe  that  the  finescale  salinity  profiles  obtained  with  the  HRP 
approach  the  limits  of  resolution  possible  with  standard  16  bit  oceanographic  sensors.  The 
raw  finescale  data  is  recorded  at  10  Hz;  temperature,  sabnity  and  horizontal  velocity  are 
derived  from  the  raw  data  and  pressure  sorted  into  1/2  db  intervals  (about  10  raw  data  points 
per  i/2  db).  In  the  remaining  analysis  we  use  a  vertical  interval  of  3  db  to  compute  gradients 
and  averages  from  the  pressure  sorted  data. 

The  variability  in  Rp  seen  in  Figure  2  is  most  likely  real  and  not  due  to  noise  in  the 
measurement.  What,  then,  is  its  origin?  If  the  Schmitt  (1981)  mechanism  is  operative  then 
such  fluctuations  should  decay  with  time,  and  should  not  be  remnants  of  mi.xing  processes 
that  occurred  at  the  boundary  of  the  water  mass.  The  most  hkely  source  of  finescale 
variability  in  Rp  is  the  finescale  vertical  shear  due  to  inertial-internal  waves  acting  on 
horizontal  gradients  in  water  mass  properties.  That  is,  shear  can  readily  change  Rp  by 
advecting  warmer,  saltier  (or  colder,  fresher)  water  over  a  given  parcel  of  water,  if  there  are 
gradients  in  temperature  and  salinity  on  density  surfaces.  A  detailed  treatment  of  this  effect  is 
given  in  Schmitt,  Polzin  and  Toole  (in  preparation).  Using  the  “neutral  surface”  formalism  of 
McDougall  (1987)  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  following  expression  for  the  rate  of  change  of  Rp. 

-f  V"-V„Rp  +  e  ^  V"  •  -f  diffusive  terms,  (1) 

where  V"  is  the  neutral  surface  (isopycnal)  velocity,  V  "  is  its  vertical  shear,  and  e  is  the 
diapycnal  velocity.  Some  of  the  diffusive  terms  are  treated  in  Schmitt  (1981)  and  will  not  be 
the  focus  of  the  present  discussion.  The  term  of  interest  is  the  shear  term  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  equation.  It  neatly  expresses  the  potential  for  vertical  shear  acting  on  icopycnal 
gradients  of  salinity  for  changing  the  density  ratio. 

As  seen  in  Figure  1,  large  scale  vertical  and  horizontal  gradients  of  Rp  are  weak  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Central  Water,  so  the  advective  terms  should  be  snrill.  If  we  disregard  mixing,  then 
there  is  no  diapycnal  velocity.  Thus,  we  can  examine  the  (reversible)  effects  of  inertial-internal 
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waves  on  Rp  with  the  simpler  equation: 


dRp  {Rp  -  1) 


V,  •  V  5 


where  we  have  dropped  the  neutral  surface  notation,  though  it  still  applies. 

Rp  has  the  inconvenient  range  of  ±  oo  making  the  calculation  of  variances,  etc.,  unduly 
influenced  by  large  Rp  values.  Alternative  transformations  of  equation  2  are  possible.  One  is 
to  rearrange  (2)  as: 

d  In  {Rp  -  1)  _ 


for  Rp  >1,  and 


d  ln(l  -  Rp)  ^  Yl  .  ^  s 
dt  Sz 


for  Rp  <  1.  Another  option  is  to  use  the  Turner  Angle  of  Ruddick  (1983)  defined  by  the 
two-component  arctangent: 

^  (  de  .dS  80  .dS\ 

■  (“  &  -  j  ■ 

So  that  Rp  =  -  tan  {Tu  +  45°).  Equation  2  can  be  expressed  as: 

dTu  {Rp  -  1)^, 


2R2  5^ 


-V,  •  V5 


Since  equation  3  is  simpler,  we  will  use  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  absolute  value  of  Rp  -  I 
as  our  variable,  i.e..  In  |  —  1  |. 

Our  hypothesis  is  that  near-inertial  frequencies  are  the  primary  source  of  finescale  vertical 
shear.  If  we  separate  the  salinity  and  velocity  fields  into  mean  (-)  and  fluctuating 
components  (')  we  obtain  the  following  expression  for  fluctuations  in  In  |  Rp  -  1  j: 

I  -Rp  Z  M)  ^  ^  +  V'  •  +  V;  •  VS') 

ut  S  z 


-  ■  V5  +  v;  •  V5  -f  V,  •  V5'  -f  v;  ■  vs')  (5) 

^  z 

We  expect  the  mean  vertical  shear  to  be  small  on  the  finescale  wavelengths  of  interest  here 
(~  10  m)  and  assume  V z  -  0.  For  this  analysis  we  will  also  neglect  terms  of  higher  order  in 
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the  fluctuating  quantities  since  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  correlation  between 
them.  Thus,  the  dominant  effect  should  be  due  to  the  action  of  finescale  shears  on  the  meem 
horizontal  salinity  gradient: 

dln\R,-l\'  ^  VS 

dt  -  s. 


If 


we  assume  that  the  shears  have  an  inertial  period  so  that  the  components  are  given  by: 


sin  (/<),  =  V°{z)  cos  {ft) 


we  can  integrate  (6)  over  one  inertial  period  to  obtain  an  expression  for  perturbations  in 
In  I  -  1  j: 


(In  \R,  -  I  D' 


IS. 


(^) 


cosift)-  -  s^nift)- 


(7) 


Squaring  equation  7  and  time  averaging  leads  to  an  expression  for  the  variance  in 

Inli?,  -  IT:  _ 


(In  1  /e,  -  1  1)^2 


1  {VO{z))^  ds^ 

ps^  2  2  ^  dx 


+ 


dS  2 
dy  ^ 


(8) 


This  indicates  that  the  vertical  wavenumber  spectra  of  vertical  shear  and  In  |  -  1  |  should 

have  similar  structure,  and  be  related  in  magnitude  by  the  factor 


We  have  examined  the  spectra  of  shear-  and  In  |  -  1  j  for  dives  of  the  High  Resolution 

Profiler  during  FASINEX.  These  profiles  were  obtained  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  neax  an  upper 
ocean  front.  The  region  of  interest  for  this  analysis  is  well  below  the  strong  variability  near 
the  surface,  in  the  depth  range  of  near  uniform  Rp  between  300  and  800  m.  However,  modest 
variations  in  salinity  along  isopycnals  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  above  mechanism  should  be 
operative. 


The  vertical  wavenumber  spectra  of  In  |  Rp  -  1  |  and  vertical  shear  are  shown  in  Figure  3  a,b. 
Both  have  a  similar  shape,  flat  from  low  wavenumbers  up  to  ~  20  m  wavelength  beyond  which 
the  spectral  densities  decrease.  The  shear  spectra  falls  off  more  sharply  than  the  usual 
(Gargettct  ai,  1981)  at  wavelengths  smaller  than  10  db.  This  is  due  to  the  3  db  least  square 
fit  used  to  estimate  the  shear;  a  first  difference  operator  is  more  commonly  used. 


How  does  the  observed  variance  in  In  |  Rp  —  1  |  compare  with  that  expected  from  equation 
8?  For  the  latitude  of  these  dives  (28°N)  and  a  mean  vertical  salinity  gradient  of 
2.6  X  10“^°/oo/m,  a,  horizontal  (isopycnal)  salinity  gradient  with  a  magnitude  of  0.03°/oo/km 
would  appear  to  be  necessary,  given  the  spectral  levels  of  In  |  Rp  -  1  |  and  shear  for  vertical 
wavelengths  between  100  and  20  m.  We  can  examine  the  variation  of  salinity  vs.  density  for 
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Figure  3.a.  Vertical  wavenumber  spectrum  of  In  )  -  1  |  for  the  pressure  range  471-829 

db  for  three  HRP  dives.  R^  waa  computed  from  least  square  straight  line  fits  over  3  db. 

Figure  3.b  Vertical  wavenumber  spectrum  of  vertical  sheai  (both  components) 
computed  by  least  squares  regression  over  3  db,  for  the  same  intervals  as  Figure  3. a. 
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the  three  dives  used  in  the  spectral  estimates  (Figure  4).  Variations  of  about  0.05°/oo  are  seen 
on  potential  density  surfaces.  These  dives  are  separated  by  as  much  as  30  km,  suggesting  that 
the  observed  salinity  gradients  may  be  a  factor  of  20  too  low.  However,  other  dives  in  the 
area,  which  are  more  closely  spaced,  show  that  0.01°/oo  variations  over  1  km  or  less  are  quite 
common.  Thus,  the  salinity  gradients  on  density  surfaces  are  not  smooth,  but  rather  streaky. 
This  fluctuation  in  intensity  could  easily  be  caused  by  the  horizontal  stirring  of  mesoscale 
eddies.  Even  if  the  majdmal  gradient  is  of  order  0.01°/oo/km  it  still  suggests  that  the  inertial 
wave  shears  axe  inadequate  to  explain  more  than  about  1/3  -  1/2  of  the  variance  in  Rp.  A 
lack  of  coherence  between  V'^  and  In  |  —  1  |  is  also  found;  this  could  be  due  to  streahiness  in 

the  salinity  field,  varying  salt  gradient  direction  with  depth,  and  the  bandwidth  of 
inertial-internal  waves  which  contribute  to  the  vertical  shear.  Spectra  from  other  dives  with 
weaker  horizontal  salinity  gradients  have  reduced  variance  in  In  |  —  1  |  but  only  by  a  factor 

of  2  or  so.  This  suggests  that  the  other  terms  in  equation  5  beside  the  V'^  •  V5  term,  as  well 
as  the  advective  terms  in  equation  1,  must  also  be  contributing  to  the  finestructure  in  Rp. 
These  results  are  reminiscent  of  the  Georgi  (1978)  estimate  that  internal  wave  displacements 
were  inadequate  to  explain  thermohaline  intrusions.  However,  it  is  unclear  whether  these 
modest  Rp  fluctuations  could  be  caused  by  the  double-diffusive  intrusion  mechanism  of  Stern 
(1967)  and  Toole  and  Georgi  (1981). 

3.  THE  MODULATION  OF  MICROSTRUCTURE  BY  Rp. 

Having  identified  some  plausible  mechanisms  for  generating  finestructure  in  the  density  ratio, 
we  can  ask  whether  such  fluctuations  lead  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  microstructure, 
since  theory  (Schmitt,  1979a)  and  experiment  (Schmitt,  1979b)  indicate  that  salt  fingers  are 
strongly  dependent  on  Rp.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  expecting  that  it  will;  Schmitt  and 
Georgi  (1982)  found  a  correlation  of  optical  microstructure  with  Rp,  and  Mack  (1985)  found 
an  increase  in  the  occurrence  of  temperature  gradient  zero  crossings  when  Rp  approached  one. 
We  first  examine  some  profiles  in  detail  before  looking  at  the  parametric  dependence  of 
microstructure  indicators. 

Using  a  3db  vertical  wi;  dow  for  averaging  and  gradient  calculations  we  have  plotted  vertical 
profiles  of  buoyancy  frequency  (A),  density  ratio  (Rp),  Richardson  number  (Ri),  thermal 
dissipation  rate  (x)and  theoietical  salt  finger  growth  rate  (Figure  5).  The  data  are  from  the 
interval  800-900  db  in  Dive  28.  N,  Rp  and  Ri  are  computed  from  the  finescale  CTD  and 
velocity  data  from  the  HRP.  The  finger  growth  rate  is  computed  from  the  formula  given  by 
Schmitt  (1979a)  for  the  fastest  growing  finger;  an  approximate  form  is 

A  =  -  1/Rp)-'/"  -  1]  (9) 

(Schmitt  and  Evans,  1978;  Stern,  1975).  Thus,  the  growth  rate  increases  when  N  is  high  and 
when  Rp  approaches  1.  Schmitt  and  Evans  (1978)  argued  that  internal  wave  strain  caused 
variations  in  N  (in  a  constant  Rp  thermocline)  which  modulated  the  salt  finger  intensity. 
Given  the  finestructure  in  Rp  (possibly  caused  by  the  previously  described  shear  mechanism) 
and  the  non-linear  dependence  of  growth  rate  on  Rp,  it  seems  in  fact,  that  N  variations  are  of 
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Figure  4.  Salinity  versus  potential  density  for  High  Resolution  Profiler  dives  26,  27  and 
28. 
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Figure  5:  Vertical  profiles  of  buoyancy  frequency  (N),  density  ratio  (Rp),  Richardson  number  (Ri),  vertical  component  of  t  lermal  dissipation  rate  (x, 
K^/s)  and  salt  finger  growth  rate,  for  the  interval  800-900  db  in  HRP  dive  28.  A  3  db  window  is  used  for  gradient  calcuh'ions  and  averaging. 
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secondary  importance.  Close  examination  of  the  profiles  reveals  incidences  of  both  positive 
and  negative  correlation  between  N  and  A. 

The  contribution  of  vertical  gradients  to  the  thermal  dissipation  rate  (xj,  K^/s)  was 
computed  from  the  conductivity  microstructure  probe  by  using  a  local  regression  against  CTD 
temperatures.  A  similar  profile  is  obtained  with  the  temperature  probe;  the  conductivity  was 
used  beca.uoc  it  resolveo  iiiore  of  the  ihenuuJ  variaiiCi;  apeclruin.  the  profile  of  Xz  can  be 
compared  with  the  other  variables  to  identify  probable  sites  of  shear  instability  and  salt 
fingering.  For  instance,  at  828  db  the  Richardson  number  drops  below  1/4  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  Xz-  Deeper  in  the  water  column,  at  854,  866  and  878  db,  we  find 
sites  with  higher  salt  finger  growth  rate  and  Xz  elevated  by  an  order  of  magnitude.  The 
deeper  of  these  also  has  a  low  Richardson  number,  so  the  mechanism  is  ambiguous  at  that 
site.  The  others,  though,  have  Richardson  numbers  in  the  range  of  0.5  -  1.0,  the  usual  range 
for  the  median  value  of  Ri  on  these  scales.  Thus,  in  this  100  m  segment  of  North  Atlantic 
Central  Water  we  find  only  a  few  meters  which  have  Ri  <  1/4,  while  nearly  the  whole 
segment  is  unstable  to  salt  fingering.  The  sections  of  the  profile  with  the  strongest 
microstructure  generally  have  large  salt  finger  growth  rates,  so  it  appears  that  fingering  may 
be  the  more  important  mixing  mechanism. 

To  further  explore  the  apparent  relationship  between  dissipation  rate  and  finger  growth  rate 
we  have  generated  scatter  plots  of  the  two  variables  (Figures  6. a,  6.b).  The  first.  Figure  6.a 
shows  the  relationship  between  3  db  averaged  thermal  dissipations  (as  computed  from  the  fast 
response  thermistor)  and  the  salt  finger  growth  rate,  for  all  the  data  from  Dive  28  which  went 
to  1000  m  depth.  There  is  considerable  scatter,  especially  at  low  salt  finger  growth  rates,  but 
a  clear  positive  correlation  is  seen.  Part  of  the  scatter  may  be  due  to  shear  instability  events 
which  could  occur  at  any  finger  growth  rate.  Accordingly  we  have  selected  a  subset  of  the 
data  which  have  a  Richardson  number  greater  than  1.5;  this  corresponds  roughly  to  the  upper 
quartile  of  Richardson  number  observations.  A  scatter  plot  of  conductivity  derived  Xz 
estimates  against  salt  finger  growth  rate  for  the  high  Richardson  number  data  from  Dives 
25-30  is  shown  in  Figure  6.b.  The  cluster  of  points  suggests  a  linear  relationship  between  the 
log  of  Xz  and  the  finger  growth  rate.  The  evidence  perhaps  favors  a  minimum  Xz  level  for  a 
given  growth  rate;  points  are  more  likely  to  scatter  above  the  main  grouping  than  below  it. 
This  might  be  due  to  prior  shear  instability  events  or  tilting  of  fingers  by  vertical  shear,  thus 
increasing  the  variance  seen  by  a  vertical  profiler  (Kunze,  Williams  and  Schmitt,  1987). 

Why  should  the  log  of  Xz  be  proportional  to  the  finger  growth  rate?  A  very  simple  model  that 
allows  this  is  one  in  which  the  time  allowed  for  finger  growth  is  fixed  by  processes  external  to 
the  fingering,  that  is,  by  the  internal  wave  strains  and  shears  which  modulate  the  intensity  of 
the  salinity  gradient.  In  such  a  situation,  the  amplitude  of  the  fingers  will  be  proportional  to 
exp  (Ar),  where  r  is  the  time  allowed  for  growth.  This  is  exactly  the  model  used  by  Gargett 
and  Schmitt  (1982)  to  generate  salt  finger  spectra  from  the  Schmitt  (1979a)  theory  for 
comparison  with  towed  microstructure  observations.  The  fluxes  (and  the  dissipation)  scale  as 
exp  (2Ar).  If  applied  to  the  data  of  Figure  6.b  we  expect  to  see  a  relation  between  Xz  and  A 
such  that 


=  Xo  exp  (2Ar). 


(10) 


Figure  6.a.  Xz  (K^s)  aa  derived  from  the  faat  response  thermistor  plotted  against  salt 
finger  growth  rate.  A  log  scale  is  used  for  Xz  aJid  a-  linear  scale  for  the  growth  rate.  All 
data  from  overlapping  3  db  intervals  from  HRP  dive  28  are  shown. 

Figure  6.b.  Xz  (K^/s)  as  derived  from  the  micro-conductivity  probe  plotted  against  salt 
finger  growth  rate.  Only  those  3  db  intervals  with  a  Richardson  number  greater  than  1.5 
in  dives  25-30  are  shown. 
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Values  for  xo  of  3  x  10“^^  K^/s  ajid  for  r  of  ~  1  hour  give  a  reasonable  fit  to  the  main  trend 
in  the  data.  Since  the  mean  buoyancy  period  is  about  1/2  hour  in  the  main  thermocline,  it 
appears  that  these  data  are  consistent  with  the  spectral  level  reported  by  Gargett  and 
Schmitt  (1982),  where  a  few  buoyancy  periods  of  growth  were  required  to  match  theoretical 
and  observed  spectra. 

me  foregoing  sjmphstic  model  for  me  sail  nnger  intensity  can  surely  be  improved  upon.  An 
approach  we  are  taking  with  the  FASINEX  HRP  data  is  to  search  for  a  general  dependence  of 
X  upon  N,  Rp  and  other  variables  for  comparison  with  salt  finger  models  such  as  that  of 
Kunze  (1987).  It  seems  likely  that  a  purely  kinematic  explanation  for  the  correlation  seen  in 
Figure  6  can  be  ruled  oul,,  as  Xz  is  poorly  correlated  with  N ,  yet  well  correlated  with  Rp.  The 
complex  issues  of  appropriate  averaging  intervals  and  conditional  sampling  of  the  data  set 
carry  this  task  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  and  we  reserve  these  discussions  for 
future  publications. 

4.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MIXING  IN  THE  CENTRAL  WATER 

The  thermal  dissipations  derived  from  the  HRP  data  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  vertical 
eddy  diiTusivities.  Th^  Osborn  and  Cox  (1972)  model  can  be  used  for  the  thermal  diffusivity, 
however,  there  are  two  caveats  for  its  application  to  salt  fingering  portions  of  the  water 
column.  The  first  problem  is  uncertainty  in  the  orientation  of  the  fingers;  if  the  fingers  are 
perfectly  vertical  then  a  vertically  traversing  probe  could  underestimate  the  dissipation  by  an 
order  of  magnitude.  However,  the  shears  that  are  present  in  the  thermocline  should  tilt  the 
fingers  (Kunze,  Williams  and  Schmitt,  1987),  so  that  the  normal  assumption  of  isotropy  may 
be  reasonable.  The  second  problem  arises  if  the  fingers  are  not  in  a  steady  state,  but  growing, 
as  the  foregoing  analysis  implies.  Gargett  and  Schmitt  (1982)  estimate  that  the  flux  could  be 
underestimated  by  as  much  as  56%  because  of  the  unsteady  terms  in  the  growing  finger 
model.  Since  both  of  these  uncertainties  would  increase  the  vertical  diffusivity,  the  following 
estimates  should  be  considered  lower  bounds. 


The  vertical  contribution  to  x  can  be  related  to  the  vertical  diffusivity  for  heat  by  the  relation: 


Ke  = 


^Xz 

2(0 


(11) 


where  the  factor  of  3  assumes  isotropy  and  the  factor  of  1/2  is  required  from  the  definition  of 
X-  The  diffusivity  for  salt  (and  nutrients)  is  obtained  from  the  definitions  of  the  salt  finger 
flux  ratio, 

aFg 

^  ~  PF, 

and  the  density  ratio,  Rp  =  aOzIPSz-  The  effective  diffusivities  for  heat  and  salt  are  obtained 
by  dividing  the  fluxes  by  the  mean  gradients,  thus  the  ratio  of  salt  ‘o  heat  diffusivities  is: 

El  =  ^ 

Kg  7 


(12) 
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In  salt  finger  theory  and  experiments,  7  =  0.5  —  0.7  at  low  density  ratios.  Thus,  we  expect 
the  salt  diffusivity  to  be  3-4  times  as  large  as  the  heat  diffusivity  for  Rp  near  2. 

For  the  present  data  set,  ~  2  x  10“®  K^/s  in  the  low  Rp  portion  of  the  main  thermocline. 
The  mean  vertical  temperature  gradient  is  about  2  x  10“^  K/m.  Equation  (11)  yields  a 
thermal  diffusivity  cremate  of  Kg  ~  7.5  x  10“®  m^/s;  the  corresponding  salt  diffusivity  E 
Ks  2.25  -  3  X  10“®  m^/s.  The  actual  diffusivity  could  be  higher  if  the  isotropy  factor  is 
greater  or  if  time  dependent  effects  are  important.  Given  that  the  estimate  of  vertical 
diffusivity  in  a  diffusively  stable  thermocline  is  only  3  x  10“^  m^/s  (Gregg  and  Sanford,  1988), 
it  appears  that  salt  fingers  could  easily  be  the  dominant  mixing  mechanism  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Central  Water.  Note  that  the  salt  diffusivity  estimate  of  Schmitt  and  Evans  (1978) 
was  also  ~  10“^  m^/s  for  this  water  mass,  despite  an  uncertain  estimation  technique. 

5.  SUMMARY 

We  have  examined  two  aspects  of  salt  finger  mixing  in  the  Central  Waters:  the  effects  of 
finescale  shear  on  the  density  ratio  in  the  presence  of  horizontal  salinity  gradients,  and  the 
relationship  between  thermal  dissipation  and  salt  finger  growth  rate.  We  have  also  estimated 
the  effective  vertical  diffusivity  due  to  salt  fingers,  finding  it  to  be  noiably  higher  than 
estimates  in  non-double-diffusive  regions.  These  investigations  were  made  possible  by  the 
small  scales  resolvable  by  the  High  Resolution  Profiler.  It  appears  that  a  parameterization  of 
salt  fingering  based  on  fin^scaie  CTD  data  may  be  possible.  However,  to  be  effective,  a 
vertical  resolution  of  0  1  m  should  be  retained  in  processed  CTD  data. 

Identification  of  the  shear  mechanism  as  a  source  of  finestructure  in  Rp^  and  ihererore  the  salt 
finger  intensity,  raises  some  interesting  questions  about  the  relationship  betw  n  vertical 
mixing  and  isopycnal  stirring.  The  mechanism  is  an  example  of  shear  dispersion  in  which 
vertical  gradients  are  intensified  by  the  action  of  shear  on  horizontal  gradients  (Young,  Rhines 
and  Garrett,  1982).  In  this  case  we  can  see  that  the  vertical  mixing  achieved  will  depend  on 
the  value  of  Rp,  with  more  mixing  when  Rp  is  driven  toward  1,  less  mixing  when  Rp  is 
increased.  One  can  imagine  that  this  would  lead  to  a  rectification  of  the  shear  dispersion,  in 
which  more  horizontal  mixing  is  achieved  during  the  low  Rp  portion  of  an  oscillatory 
excursion  than  during  the  high  Rp  portion.  Also,  a  thermohaline  intrusion,  in  which  a  salinity 
compensated  temperature  inversion  is  found,  can  be  viewed  merely  as  a  case  of  Rp  being 
driven  through  unity.  Intrusions  are  relatively  rare  in  the  Central  Water  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  increased  salt  fingering  found  when  Rp  — >  1  is  a  significant  factor  in  limiting  their 
occurrence. 

The  shear  mechanism  is  also  important  for  maintaining  relatively  low  Rp  in  the  CW  on  large 
scales.  That  is,  aside  from  air-sea  interaction  effects  (Schmitt  and  Olson,  1985;  Gordon,  1981) 
and  particular  vertical  variations  in  the  intensity  of  horizontal  mixing,  the  action  of  the  mean 
vertical  shear  on  the  mean  isopycnal  salinity  gradient  is  the  only  mechanism  for  decreasing 
Rp.  This  is  required  to  balance  the  tendency  for  salt  fingers  to  increase  Rp.  It  appears  that 
estimates  of"  the  shear  term  from  mean  hydrographic  survey  data  may  be  used  to  place  an 
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upper  bound  on  the  eddy  difFusivity  for  salt  in  a  suitably  “constant  lip"  portion  of  the 
Central  Water  (Schmitt,  in  preparation). 

The  Central  Waters  of  the  World  Ocean,  in  which  the  large  scale  density  ratio  is  rather 
constant,  may  represent  a  situation  in  which  the  small  scale  physics  controls  the  thermohabne 
stratification  for  a  vast  portion  of  the  main  thermocline.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to 
understand  the  mechanism;  however,  there  seems  to  be  sulficient  evidence  to  suggest  that  it 
has  global  significance.  One  can  argue  that  Central  Water  salt  fingers  play  a  role  in  regulation 
of  climate,  since  modification  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  patterns  is  a  likely  consequence 
of  global  warming.  This  affects  the  surface  buoyancy  flux  (Schmitt,  Bogden  and  Dorman, 
1989)  and  could  change  the  rate  of  salt  finger  mixing  in  the  thermocline.  The  modified  heat 
and  salt  transports  themselves  may  have  feed-back  effects  as  would  any  change  in  biological 
productivity  due  to  increased  nutrient  transport  rates  (Hamilton,  Lewis  and  Ruddick,  1989). 

Thus,  there  is  ample  motivation  for  further  study  of  salt  fingering  in  the  Central  Water. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  improved  theoretical,  numerical  and  laboratory  modeling  of  the 
process,  especially  wiui  regard  to  the  effects  of  internal  waves.  The  problem  also  provides  a 
clear  focus  for  a  coordinated  field  program.  Laige  seme  suiveys,  direct  microstructure 
measurements,  and  novel  tracer  release  techniques  (J.  Ledwell,  this  volume)  would  be  valuable 
components  of  such  a  program. 
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MEASURING  TURBULENT  FLUXES  IN  THE  OCEAN  - 
THE  QUEST  FOR  Kp 


.1.  X.  Mourn 

Collt'ge  of  Oceanography.  Oregon  State'  University,  Corvallis.  Ore'gon  97331-5503 


Abstract 

Simultaneous  measure'meuts  of  vertical  velocliy  fluctuations,  ich  and  te'iupe'rature 
fluctuations,  T' .  on  .’.cades  of  thre'e'-dimensional  tur!)uleuce  yield  a  dire^-t  measure'  of 
the  turbulent  heat  flux.  .7^.  The  scales  contributing  most  significantly  to  .7,  are  lUs 
of  centimeters  or  about  10  times  larger  than  the  scales  contributing  to  the  turbulent 
kinetic  energy  dissipation  for  the  data  examined.  A  limited  sample  indicates  that, 
instantaneously,  .7,  is  almost  as  freejuently  pe^sitive  (countergradient)  as  negative 
(downgradient).  In  contrast,  instantaneous  estimates  of  .7^  from  microstructure 
nu'asurements  of  e  or  \  arc  always,  by  definition,  downgradii'nt. 


1.  Introduction 

A  primary-  goal  of  ocean  microstructure  measurements  has  bc'cn  to  ('stimate  the 
vertii'al  fluxes  of  mass,  heat,  momentum,  etc.,  due  to  three-dimen.sional  turbulence 
processes  in  the  water  column.  Although  direct  measurements  of  the  turbulent  fluxes 
(or  transports)  have  not  previously  been  rna<le,  estimates  based  on  the  measurements 
of  \  (dissipation  of  ternpr-rature  varianc(')  and  e  (dissipation  of  trrrbulent  kinetic 
('n(’rgy)  have  been  widely  used.  It  has  been  almost  twenty  years  since  Osborn  and 
Co.x  (1072)  proj)os('d  estimating  tlu'  turbulent  diffusion  coefficic 'it  for  heat  from 
temperature  microstructure  mea.surenients  of  \  and  ten  years  since  Osborn  (19S0) 
suggested  a  method  by  which  velocity  rnicr'o.structure  measurements  of  e  could  be 
u -"d  to  estimate  the  turbuh'ut  diffusion  coefficient  for  mass,  K^,.  These  estimates 
have  been  compared  to  each  otlu'r  (Oak'’y,  19S2;  Mcaim,  e.t  al...  19S9)  but  not  to 
direct  rneasun  rnents  of  the  turbulent  transport;  the  applicabihty  of  these  rnefliods 
remains  untested. 

Recent  estimates  of  K^,  from  microstrucf ur<'  measurements  in  the  main  thermo- 
cliiie  indicate  that  there  is  a  considerable  rang<'  of  variability.  These'  ('stimate's  vary 
by  a  facte  r  of  20,  from  be'ing  insignificant  for  nmiK'iical  moelels  (Gregg  and  Sanford, 
19SS)  to  being  (h'finitely  important  (Mourn  and  Os!)orn,19Sr)).  M’hat  is  the'  source'  of 
this  discre'paucy?  The  possibilitie's  inchuu': 

i)  limiteel  .sampling  -  nu'asure'me'iits  in  the'  de'ej'  ocean  are'  considerably  more' 
difficult  and  t imeo'onsuming  than  upjx'r  o''<'an  measure'uients.  It  is  ([uite 
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{)()ssihlc  that  the  temporal  variahility  of  turhiilent  mixing;,  in  the  main 
thermocline  has  not  l)e('n  resolved, 
ii)  laek  of  understanding  of  the  api)lical>ility  of  our  ('stimates  of  K^,. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  paj)er  is  to  present  j)reliniinary  results  of  an  attempt  to 
dire  ctly  nu'asure  tur}:»ulent  heat  fluxes  from  simultan<’f>ns  measurements  of  tin' 
V('rtieal  velocity  fluctuation,  u'\  and  tcniperatTin'  fluctuation,  T' .  Th('  results  are 
compared  to  estimate's  from  measurements  of  f  and  tlu'  i)r('sentation  is  pix'faced  by 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  estimating  A',,  from  c  and  These'  metheKls  have 
be'en  revienved  recently  ])y  Caldwell  (19S3)  anel  Gre'gg  (1987);  it  is  important  te)  note 
precisc'ly  he)w  these  relate  to  the  turbule'ut  heat  flux,  .7,  =  pC,,u''T' . 

2.  Estimating  K^,  from  \  :  Osborn  and  Cox  (1972) 


The  eepiatie)!!  de'scril)ing  the  e've)lutie)n  e)f  teinpe'iature'  \'ariance'  in  a  thre'e' 
dinu'nsional  stratified  turbulence  field  is 


OT'-i 

Of 


OV^  u'.oT''^ 


dx, 


+ 


dx, 


+  2(/:r 


_  c)  OT'^ 

Ox  I  Ox,  Ox, 


(1) 


whe-re  T'  rc'fe'rs  te)  the  small  scale  fluctuations  of  temperature.  D  is  the  thermal 
diffusivity  due  to  molecular  processes,  \  =  2D[0T' / Oxi  ■  OT'/Ox,)  and  the 

eeverbar  denotes  an  appro])riate  average.  Fre)in  preifiie'r  measurements,  only  the 
vr'rtical  component  {OT' /Oz)^  is  obtained  so  that  by  necessity  it  is  assumeel  that 

iOT'jOx,  ■  OT'/Ox,)  =  (1  —  3){0T' /Oz)^ .  the  e-eie'fficient  (1-3)  being  a  function 
of  the  cU'grec'  of  isotrojiy  of  the  turbulenci'.  The  tuiliulent  eddy  coefficient  for  heat 
is  d('fined  l)y  u  'T'  =  —h  i  Sinc('  the  only  measural>le  terms  are  \  and  tin' 
vertical  temjK'iature  gradien,,  it  is  conv('niently  assumeil  that  all  of  the  other  terms 
ar('  unimportant  and  that  the  balance  reduces  simply  to 


\ 
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SO  that 


(OT/Oz)-' 

Th('  (juautity  {OT' /Oz)^ /{OT/Oz)'  's  teriiK'd  the  Cox  numlx'r,  Cj.  so  (hat 


Kr  =  (1  -3)Z?Cb. 


(2: 


3.  Estimating  h/,  from  r  :  Osborn  (1980) 

dlu'  turbuh'iit  kinetic  eiu'igy  (IKE)  i'(pniti('n  is  givi'ii  by: 
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where  TKE  is  ch'fiiu'd  by  =  Trj~iT,/2,  U  n'preseiits  mean  or  large  scab’  veloeiti<'s  and 
u  represents  flnetnations.  T('rnis  on  the  LHS  are  neglecte<l  for  practical  i)urj)oses; 
they  licive  not  been  measvued.  Some  scaling  arginiients  have  Ix-cm  proposed  to 
support  this  neglect.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  urnh'r  what  range  of  conditions  the 
LHS  may  be  considered  unimportant.  The  RHS  is  a  combination  of  mechajiical 
production  of  TKE,  P;  buoyancy  fltix  suppression  (or  in  some'  cases,  i)roduction)  of 
TKE,  Jf,:  and  the  rate  of  viscous  dissij)ation  of  TKE,  f.  The  flux  Richarflson  number, 
Rf.  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  buoyancy  flux  to  mechanical  production;  Rf  =  -Jb/R- 
The  eddy  diffusivity  for  mass,  A'p,  is  detiiu'd  as 


^-0 


yielding  ,/(,  = 


where  =  —(j/p  •  dpjdz  is  the  local  buoyancy  frecjuency.  A  practical  assumption 
has  been  that  Rf  has  some  constant  value.  Osborn  (19S0)  intended  only  to  defint'  an 
upi)er  bound  for  Rj  bas('d  on  laboratory  measurements  leading  to  an  ui)per  bomid 
for  Kfj.  However  the  ('stimate  is  not  really  useful  without  using  fiorne  v.alue  for  Rf. 

R f  has  not  been  measured  dirc'ctly  in  the  oc('an.  of  course,  since  nK'asurements  of 
iv' p'  and  ii'pi'j  have  not  been  made.  An  indirect  estimate  follows  from  a  companson 
of  \  and  f  estimates  of  K^.  With  the  abov('  forms  for  Rf  and  A’,,,  the  reduced  form 
of  the  TKE  ecpiation,  P  +  .Ji,  —  f  yields 


9  = 


1-A/ 


(4) 


With  an  assumed  upi)er  bound  for  Rf  of  0.17,  the  form  for  A'^  becomes  A’p  < 

0.2  f/N~.  If  we  further  assmne  that  the  mixing  of  tem])erature  and  density  are 
(h’seribed  by  the  same  <'ddy  diffusivities,  he.,  A’p  =  A’y,  then  we  can  equate  the  \ 
('stimate  {Eq.2)  to  the  c  ('stimate  (Eq.i)  to  get 


(1-3) 


DCrX- 


SiuiultaiK'ous  nu'asureuK'nts  of  \  (or  Cj  )  and  f  hav('  indicatt'd  that 


(3) 


0.05  <  1  <  0.47:  0.05  <  Rf  <  0.32  (Oakey,  1982) 

0.12  <  a  <  0.4S:  0.11  <  Ay  <  0.32  (Lloum.  rf  al.  1989). 

This  large  rangi'  of  vaiiatiou  is  troubling  and  it  is  difficult  to  (h'termine  what  th(' 
sourc('  of  the  varialiility  is,  given  the  numerous  assumptions  math'  to  arri\’e  at  our 
estimates.  L  ndoubt('dly,  some  of  the  jiroblem  li('s  in  tlu'  natural  intc'rmittc'ncy  of  tlu' 
turbulence.  How  much?  Pi'ihaps  q  is  simply  not  constant,  in  which  case  this  form 
for  estimating  A’p  is  not  a  us('ful  prescription.  Rc'cc'iitly,  Oakt'v  (1988)  has  sugg('st('d 
that  a  may  dcpc'nd  on  tlu'  stta’iigth  of  double- dill'usiv('  procc'sses. 


4.  The  Direct  Approacli  -  Measuring  ir'T' 


Figurf’  1.  RSVP  iiosrcoiio  showing  sensors  -  2  airfoil  slicar  prol)Cs  (far  right),  a  niicrohoad 

thorinistor  (far  loft),  a  'l-olcctrodo  condnetivity  probe  (2nd  from  left)  an<J  the  pitot  sensor 
(centre;  the  holes  on  the  side  of  the  ahiniin'ini  nos<>  are  2  of  I  static  ports),  d'he  outer 
diameter  of  the  nosecone  is  5.7  ern  and  the  shear  [trobes  protrude  7.5  cm. 


a )  Mr.ihod 

The  ijiajoi'ity  of  microstnicttirr'  nicttstirt'iiK'iits  Ixx'ii  olttaiiKxl  from  fret'ly 

falling  profilers  tilthongli  reliable  horizontal  mejistin'inents  havt'  be  n  intide  recently 
(c.r/.,  O.sborn  and  Lneck,  19S5a,’o).  Velocity  micro.strnctnrf'  ineasint'nK'nts  of 
horizontal  vtdocity  components  u' ,  r'  :tre  now  mad(>  rontinely  using  airfoil  slu'tir 
probr’s  (Osborn  and  Crawford,  1980).  Howecer,  th<'  critic.’il  nK'asnrt'mt'nf  r<'<jnircd 
to  (h'termine  the  vertical  transports  due  to  turbukaice  is  the  verticttl  comjtont'iit. 
ir'.  Motmi  (1989)  has  recently  demonstraf t'd  <t  tt'chniqtie  for  detecting  w'  in  the 
inertial  subrange  of  ocean  turbulence.  1  he  nu'asurt'inent  is  of  dyn.amic  pri'ssure 
using  ;i  highly  st'iisitive  differentitil  jtiezoresistive  jtressurr'  trtmsducer.  The  st'iisor. 
essentially  a  pitot  ttd)e,  is  mounted  on  the  nose  of  our  profiler,  the  RS\'P  (Ctildwidl 
rj.  (iL,  1985).  sep;ir;tted  sp<iti:illy  from  shear  probes  and  hast  rc'sponse  thermistor 
by  approximat('ly  1.5  cm  (Figure  1).  Spectral  analysis  of  tlu'  signal  indicatc's  that, 
although  hydrodynamic  noise  limits  th»'  range  to  fn'quencii's  less  than  30  Hz  in 
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its  present  inenniation,  the  sensor  is  al)le  to  resolve  the  iiu'itial  snhrange.  The 
equivalent  spatial  range  of  scales  covered  is  2  in  to  2  cm.  the  upper  limit  due  to  tlu' 
highpass  filtering  effect  of  the  1.2  m  long  vehicle  itself  as  it  responds  (imj)erfectly)  to 
vertical  velocities  in  tlu'  water  cohimn. 

The  calibration  procedure  is  described  by  Momn  (19S9)  as  is  the  comparison 
to  simultaneous  airfoil  shear  probe  velocity  microstructure  mc'asnreim'nts.  Briefly, 
independent  calibrations  were  applied  .separately  to  the  outimts  of  both  pitot  sensor 
and  shear  probes.  Power  spectra  were  computc'd  and  scaled  in  the  inertial  subrange. 
The  excellent  agreement  of  the  independcaitly  scah'd  spectra  is  taken  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  measurement. 

Pitot  w  (cm  s"') 

70  75  80  85  90  95  100 


I  igurc  2.  W'rtical  profile  of  veliiele  fall  rate  ( l<)\v|)a.ss-lilter<'<l  at  2  IIz;  dashed  line)  rotnpiited  hy 
diflereiicm)'  the  depth  record  obtained  from  a  .5(10  psi  PS  prisisure  sensor  and  of  vertical 
velocity  from  the  [lilot  sensor  (solid  line). 


b)  Prclnmnary  Rr.!<ults 

The  nuxisurements  discussc'd  here  are  from  :t  grouj)  of  twt'uty  consecutive  profik's 
imifle  on  30  .\pril  10S7  at  tlu'  ('quator  and  11()°\\'  over  :i  pt'iiod  of  approximately  two 
hours,  right  at  sunrist'.  In  the  thermocline  below  the  nt'arly  mixed  surtact'  layer.  <a 
continually  mixing  turbulent  p.atch  of  ~  10  m  vertical  scab'  w;is  observed  in  almost 
('Very  jtrofile.  This  h'ature  is  ([uttlitatively  similar  to  the  mixing  ('vtmts  obst'ivt'd  in 
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the  thcrniocline  at  140°W  in  1984  (Motim  e.t  al,  1989).  At  140°W  the  mean  (lej)th 
of  the  core  of  the  equatorial  undercurrent  (EUC)  is  about  120  in  and  the  therinocliiu 
mixing  events  in  November  1984  were  observetl  over  the  dejith  range  35  to  85  m.  In 
contrast,  at  110°W  in  April  1987,  the  EUC  core  was  observed  to  be  located  at  about 
50  m  depth;  thermocline  mixing  events  were  observed  at  depths  of  10  to  30  m. 


^  (volts) 


^  (volts) 


I'igiiro  Vortical  profiU's  (profile  17)  of  temperature  aiul  imcalihrated,  (lifTerentiatcd  outputs 
from  temperature  (dl'/dt).  lior'zoiital  velocity  from  the  airfoil  shear  probes  (dii/dl)  and 
vertical  velocity  from  the  pit(  '  sensoi-  (du  /dt). 


The  vehicle  fall  ■sjx'ed,  (l:/(]f,  was  dett'rmined  by  difft'rencing  the  presstu'e  record. 
The  dashed  trace  in  Figttre  2  repn’.sr'iits  the  ctdilirated  fall  sjK'ed,  lowpass  filten'd 
at  1/2  Hz.  The  solid  tr:ic(’  is  the  calibrated  velocity  signttl  from  the  pitot  sensor 
(the  method  of  obtaining  calibr;it('d  outimt  in  light  of  ;m  inh('rent  dc  sf'iisor  drift  is 
descrilK'd  liy  Mourn.  1989;  it  is  sufficient  to  not('  that  wi-  tire  not  conci-rned  hen'  with 
scales  greati'r  than  2  m).  Tlu'  veliich'  acci'lerates  as  it  falls  from  th('  suiTice,  reaching 
terminal  fall  spi'cd  of  approximati'ly  0.9  in  s“'  by  10  in  di'pth.  Fluctuations  about 
the  iiK'an  vr’hich'  fall  spc'C'd  are  due'  to: 


a)  wave  orbital  vclocitirs  in  the  snrfac('  wave  zone; 

b)  veliicle  tilting  at  abont  1  Hz; 

c)  turbulent  velocities  in  the  patch  obsen'cd  between  S  and  IG  in; 

d)  velocities  with  larger  scales  (10s  of  meters)  below  20  in. 

At  present,  there  is  no  good  model  of  vehicle  resj)onse  to  vertical  velocity  in 
the  water  cohimii.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  r('si)onse  to  scales  greater  than  abont 
2  m  which  acts  as  a  highpass  filter  on  the  mea.snred  vertical  velocity.  Hence,  only 
velocities  on  scales  smaller  than  2  in  were  considi-red  for  further  analysis. 

Vertical  profiles  of  temperature,  temperature  derivative  and  the  derivatives  of 
tlu'  outinits  from  one  shear  i)robe  and  the  pitot  sensor  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
actively  mixing  patch  between  S  and  IG  m  depth  is  characterized  by  the  irregular 
temperature  profile  caused  by  vertical  advection  of  fluid  parcels  by  turbulent 
motion,  and  large  values  of  gradients  of  temperature  and  velocity  fluctuations  (both 
horizontal  and  vertical).  The  pitot  sensor  obviously  senses  the  turbulent  motion  in 
the  patch,  at  least  qualitatively.  Scaling  of  the  respective  horizontal  and  vertical 
velocity  spectra  in  the  inertial  subrange  of  the  turbulence  indicates  good  cpiantitative 
agreement  as  well  (hloum,  1989). 

T'  PC) 


I'igiirv  4.  Higlipass-fillorcd  (1/2  Hz)  I otiipcral iirv  and  vortical  volocily  roooials  from  profile  17  (U'fl 
paiH'l).  riio  right  panel  shows  the  result  of  innltiplving  the  two  series. 
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Profiles  of  temperature  and  vertical  velocity  were  higlipass  filtered  at  1/2  Hz  (or 
1.8  in  vertically  at  our  nominal  fall  speed).  The  resulting  vertical  profile  of  ir'  and  T' 
from  profile  17  (Figure  4)  indicates  three  distinct  regions: 

1.  Surface  to  8  m  -  well-mixed  in  temperature,  ih6  cm  s“'  variations  in  to'  due  to 
the  effects  of  vehicle  instabilities  during  initial  acceleration  and  possibly  surface 
wave  orbital  velocities. 

2.  8  to  16  m-  within  the  actively  mixing  patch  defined  in  Figure  3,  variations  in  T' 
are  ±0.05°C  over  vertical  scales  of  centimeters  to  10s  of  centimeters.  Similarly, 
vaiiations  in  to'  are  ±4  cm  s“'  over  vertical  scales  of  centimeters  to  10s  of 
centimeters. 

3.  IG  to  32  m  -  variations  in  to'  and  T’  ari'  relatively  small  and  occur  over  a  much 
narrower  range  of  vertical  scales.  The  noise  level  in  to' ,  approximately  2-3  mm 
s~‘,  is  the  source  of  high  frequency  variability  lielow  IG  m. 

T'PC) 


-0.10  -0,05  0  0.05  0.10 
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The  instantaneous  turbulent  heat  flux  is  d<'fined  by  Jg  =  pCpw'T' .  Considering 
only  contributions  due  to  scales  of  2  m  down  to  2  cm,  vertical  profiles  of  tr'T'  were 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  2  series,  w'  and  T' .  Our  example  profile  17  shows 
clearly  the  effect  of  the  turbulent  patch  (Figure  4).  Although  variability  in  T'  and  w' 
occurs  in  all  three  regions  discussed  in  Figure  4,  only  within  the  turbulent  patch  do 
they  correlate  to  effect  significant  vertical  heat  transport. 

Instantaneous  values  of  w'T'  are  both  negative  and  positive.  Negative  values  are 
due  to  either  vertical  advection  of  warm  water  downwards  or  cool  water  upwards. 

In  the  case  of  a  mean  temperature  profile  which  decreases  with  depth  this  results 
in  down  gradient  transport.  However,  numerous  instantaneous  examples  of  coun¬ 
tergradient  transport  (due  to  vertical  advection  of  either  warm  water  upwards  or 
cool  water  downwards)  are  also  present.  The  largest  contributions  to  w'T'  occur  over 
vertical  scales  of  10s  of  centimeters. 

Detailed  examination  of  w'T'  leads  to  some  interesting  small  scale  structure 
(Figure  5).  This  particular  profile  was  made  approximately  20  minutes  after  profile 
17.  The  plot  has  been  expanded  to  focus  on  the  structure  between  9.5  and  11m. 

A  20  cm  thick  patch  at  10.5  m  is  approximately  0. 05*^0  cooler  than  ambient  and 
being  rapidly  advected  upwards  at  3  cm  s“h  A  10  cm  thick  patch  at  10  m  is  slightly 
warmer  than  ambient  and  advected  downwards  at  about  3  cm  s"b  Each  of  these 
two  parcels  contribute  to  a  downgradient  (negative)  heat  transport  (Figure  5).  The 
structure  suggests  a  coherent  overturning  eddy,  as  depicted  in  Figure  5. 

Discussion 

The  data  ''onsidered  for  this  hrst  examination  of  the  statistics  of  w'T'  come 
from  a  particularly  energetic  mixing  regime.  The  range  of  e  was  10~^  to  10~® 
m^  s"'^  for  the  forty  patches  evaluated  here  and  the  mean  value  of  e/uN'^  was  in 
excess  of  70,000,  which  I  believe  suggests  to  all  that  the  turbulence  is  isotropic.  The 
corresponding  Kolmogoroff  wavelength,  —  2n{v^ / 1'^  ranged  from  1/2  to  1  cm 
(with  kinematic  viscosity,  u  =  10“*^  m^  s“' ).  The  peak  in  the  dissij)ation  spectrum  is 
associated  with  scales  of  ~  5  —  10//  (Townsend,  197G)  or  2  to  10  cm.  In  comparison 
to  the  scales  which  appear  to  dominate  the  turbvdent  heat  transport,  the  dissipation 
scab's  are  significantly  smaller.  Apparently,  the  dissipation  is  dominated  by  struc¬ 
tures  having  scales  of  centimeters  wher<’as  the  turbulent  transports  are  dominated  by 
scales  of  many  10s  of  centimeters.  If  this  can  l/e  consistently  demonstrated  with  mort' 
extensive  data  sets,  it  relaxes  the  spatial  resohition  requirements  for  instrumentation 
designed  to  sense  tlu’  vertical  transports.  Rather  than  reciuiring  full  resolution  of 
the  dissipation  spectrum  of  the  turbulence,  it  imiy  only  be  necessary  to  resolve  the 
inertial  subrange. 

To  some  extent,  these  profiles  represent  instantaneous  snapshots  of  the  turbulent 
fields  of  vertical  velocity  and  temperature  fluctuations.  The  largest  distinct  over¬ 
turns.  on  scales  of  IQs  of  centinu'ters,  are  associated  with  vertical  velocities  of  several 
cm  s"'.  A  corre.sporiding  overturning  time  scale  might  be  estimated  as  r  ~  ^  ~ 
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0  (10  s).  This  iiiiit*  scale  is  large  compared  to  the  time  recpiired  for  the  profiler  to 
traverse  10s  of  centimeters  (9  seconds  to  traverse  the  entire  8  m  patch  of  profile  17). 
By  comparison,  the  local  buoyancy  period  was  many  100s  of  seconds. 

These  snapshots  of  turbulent  patches  indicate  that,  at  any  particidar  instant 
in  time,  there  is  a  considerable  contribution  to  countergradient  trans])ort  by  the 
turbidence.  As  a  measure  of  this  contribution,  it  is  noted  that  a  value  of  w'T'  =  0.1 
K  cm  s“^  (Figures  4,  5)  corrc.sponds  to  a  turbulent  heat  flux  Jg  ~  4x  10'^  W  m^"^, 
where  p  ~  1025  kg  m“^  and  Cp  ~  4000  .1  kg~'  K“' . 

The  heat  flux  resulting  from  a  single  turbulent  patch  is  the  patch- averaged 
value  {w'T')  (ecpiivalently,  this  is  the  integrated  variance  of  the  cospectrum  of  ir' 
and  T').  For  the  patch  from  S  to  IG  m  in  profile  17,  Jg  —  -240  W  m“^,  a  significant 
downgradient  transport. 


Turbulent  Heat  Flux  (W  nri^) 

I'igiiro  ().  Histogram  of  patcli-avoragcvl  estimato.s  of  Jg  mi  u  '  I  ' .  I  lir  sanijilo  si/o  was  10.  I'lie 
average  value  Jg'^  is  -  .50  \V  m””  roinj)are<l  to  (he  average'  \alue  ohtained  using  the 
dissipation  method,  of  -  420  W  m~". 


The  degree  of  irreversible  hc-at  transfer  in  a  single  estimate  of  {tr'T')  is  not 
clear.  Individnal  occurrences  of  countergradient  trans})ort  are  likely  a  result  of 
restratification  following  the  initial  overturn.  The  patchuo'eraged  transjK)rf  (ir'T') 
was  computc'd  for  ('ach  of  forty  jjatches  observed  over  approximately  tlu'  saiiK'  dc-pth 
range  from  twenty  consecutive'  profile's.  The'  value's  are  i)re'se'nte'd  as  a  histe)gram 
in  Figure  C.  The  range  of  (lo'T'),  althemgh  e-e)nce'nfrateel  at  low  value's,  is  large*. 
Averaged  over  all  forty  patches,  the  turbule'nt  heat  flux  was  -50  W  m“^.  In  contrast, 
the  eeldy  coe'fficient  estimate  baseel  e>n  e  anel  Rj  =  0.17  {Eq.  4).  h'aels  te)  an 

average  value  of  J,,  =  ~ pCpK ~  -420  W  m~".  Baseel  em  indivielual  patch 
e'stimates  e^f  the  heat  flux,  the  e  e'stirnate  gives  dovni.qradicnt  transpe)rt  when 
significant  countergradient  transpen-t  actually  e)ccurs.  This  estimate,  of  cenirse'.  is 
always  ne'gatiA'e  instantane'ously  anel  elex's  not  incluele'  re'st ratification  effects.  It  is 

e) nly  meant  tei  heilel  in  an  averaged  sense'.  The  ir'T'  correlatie)n,  on  the  e)ther  hauel. 
reju'esents  the'  true'  turbulent  lu'at  flux  at  the'  time  anel  place'  of  the'  measurement. 
Unfe)rtunate'ly,  I  think  that  the  munber  e)f  elata  ])e)ints  is  toe)  small  to  alle)w  a  critical 
examination  of  the  apparent  elisparity  in  lu'at  flux  e'stimate's.  Obtaining  an  aele'epiate 
elete'rniinatie)!!  of  tv'T'  will  reeiuire  many  me)re'  re'ali/;atie)ns. 
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ABSTRACT 

Tracer  release  experiments  to  study  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  open  ocean  on  500  km  x  12 
month  scales  are  in  prospect.  These  should  be  combined  with  small  scale  physics 
measurements  to  interpret  the  experiments  and  to  develop  relatively  inexpensive  robotic 
techniques  for  d'^^pycnal  mixing  stud*ec  o'’C'  *he  coming  decades.  The  robotic 
techniques  may  eventually  supplant  tracer  releases  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  parameter 
space  in  which  diapycnal  mixing  is  controlled.  Armed  with  these  tools  we  may  be  able 
to  develop  a  nearly  complete  parameterization  for  diapycnal  mixing  throughout  the  ocean 
over  the  next  30  years. 

INTRODUCTION 

Why  do  we  care  about  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  ocean?  One  model  may  show  that  the 
value  of  the  diapycnal  mixing  coefficient  is  important  to  the  meridional  heat  flux  (e.g., 
Bryan,  1987),  another  may  suggest  that  it  isn’t  (e.g.,  Gargett,  this  volume).  Classical 
models  such  as  Stommel  and  Arons  (1960)  imply  a  dominant  role  for  diapycnal  mixing  in 
determining  the  interior  abyssal  circulation.  Yet,  for  some  reasonable  depth 
dependencies  of  the  diffusivity  it  can  be  shown  that  the  interior  circulation  driven  by 
diapycnal  mixing  through  the  absolute  vorticity  balance  is  virtually  nil,  or  is 
equatorward  rather  than  poleward. 

Are  the  diapycnal  processes  at  the  air-sea  interface,  together  with  lateral  transport  at  the 
surface,  sufficient  to  explain  what  is  known  about  the  circulation  and  hydrographic 
structure  of  the  ocean?  I  suspect  not,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  tritium  on  those 
density  surfaces  in  the  North  Pacific  which  don’t  outcrop  (see,  e.g.,  Gargett  et  al.,  1986). 
If  we  were  to  add  diapycnal  processes  at  the  topographic  boundaries  at  the  bottom  and 
around  the  rim  of  the  ocean,  would  it  then  be  sufficient?  Maybe,  but  if  so,  we  need  to 
show  that  it  is  so.  That  is,  we  at  least  need  to  demonstrate  that  interior  diapycnal 
processes  aren’t  important,  and  that  boundary  processes  are  large  enough  to  account  for 
the  observations. 

The  flow  of  mass,  heat,  salt  and  trace  constituents  through  the  density  strata  of  the 
ocean  is  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  fascinating  processes  for  study  in  the  ocean.  The 
storage  of  these  properties  under  the  transient  conditions  accompanying  climatic  change 
on  time  scales  of  decades  to  millenia  are  important  to  the  prosperity  of  civilization.  I 
would  like  to  sketch  some  new  field  techniques  for  study  of  diapycnal  mixing  in  the 
ocean  on  much  larger  lateral  and  temporal  scales  than  have  been  attempted  up  until  now. 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  a  strategy  for  combining  these  techniques  in  a  way  that 
within  the  next  30  years  could  reveal  the  magnitude  and  spatial  distribution  of  diapycnal 
mixing  in  the  ocean. 


TRACFR  RELEASE  EXPERIMENTS 


One  technique  under  development  involves  the  release  of  a  tracer  on  an  isopycnal 
surface  and  the  measurement  of  its  subsequent  diapycnal  and  lateral  dispersion.  Floats 
released  with  the  tracer  to  enable  tracking  will  also  yield  the  lateral  mi.xing.  Prospective 
e.xperiments  have  been  described  in  some  detail  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Ledwell  and  Watson, 
1988).  The  tracers  being  used  at  present  are  fluorinated  compounds  detected  by  gas 
chromatography  with  an  electron  capture  detector.  The  tracer  to  be  proposed  for  the 
first  open  ocean  experiments  is  sulfur  hexafluoride  (SF^).  The  sensitivity  is  such  that  a 
12  month  x  500  km  scale  experiment  could  be  performed  in  the  open  ocean  with  just 
100  kg  of  this  tracer. 

The  injection  will  be  performed  by  towing  an  injection  device  as  near  to  an  isopycnal 
surface  as  possible.  The  injection  pump  is  shut  down  when  the  ambient  density  is  more 
than  a  preset  distance  away  from  the  target  density.  It  is  also  shut  down  when  any  one 
of  a  number  of  transducers  indicate  malfunction  of  the  injection.  The  tow  speed  for 
iiijection  will  be  20  to  40  cm/s.  This  slow  speed  enables  the  initial  streak  to  be  spread 
laterally  without  creating  a  large  initial  dispersion  due  to  the  wake.  A  week  or  so  will 
be  required  for  injection  of  a  patch  with  an  initial  length  scale  of  30  km  or  so.  The 
scientific  advantage  of  spreading  the  initial  patch  out  is  that  there  is  less  chance  of  the 
tracer  being  in  an  anomalous  spot  early  on.  Technical  advantages  are  that  the  density 
anomaly  associated  with  the  tracer  is  diluted  by  the  wake  of  the  injector,  and  that 
sections  of  the  initial  plume  may  be  readily  encountered  by  cutting  across  the  inj.  don 
streaks  with  a  sampling  ship.  A  small  spot  of  tracer  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  once 
found,  the  danger  would  be  that  sampling  it  would  induce  artificial  mixing  of  some 
consequence. 

Because  the  tracer  distribution  is  expected  to  be  streaky,  the  tracer  must  be  sampled  bv' 
towing  a  vertical  array  of  integrating  samplers  through  the  patch.  The  center  of  the 
array  is  kept  on  the  target  isopycnal  surface  in  the  same  way  as  the  injector.  A 
multichamber  sampler  could  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  array,  with  the  chambers 
filled  sequentially  to  give  a  lateral  resolution  of  better  than  I  km  for  locating  the  tracer 
streaks.  The  samples  can  be  analyzed  on  board  the  ship  at  a  rate  of  about  10/hour  for  a 
single  instrument  manned  by  an  analyst  and  an  assistant. 

Three  sampling  cruises  are  planned  for  the  first  open  ocean  tracer  release  experiment. 
The  first  will  be  carried  out  shortly  after  the  injection  operation  from  a  second  ship. 

This  ship  will  tow  the  samplers  through  the  patch  of  recently  injected  streaks,  guided  by 
floats  released  with  the  tracer.  The  patch  at  this  point  might  be  about  50  km  across.  .A 
second  sampling  cruise  will  be  performed  about  six  months  after  injection,  or  when  the 
anticipated  patch  is  about  250  km  across.  The  samplers  will  be  towable  at  5  km/hr,  with 
four  15-km  tracks  performed  per  day.  Thus,  in  a  month  an  overall  track  length  of  1500 
km  could  be  traced  out;  i.e.,  the  patch  could  be  crossed  approximately  five  times  with 
virtually  unbroken  track.  Again,  the  float  positions  would  be  used  to  plan  the  sampling 
tracks.  A  final  survey  would  be  performed  about  a  year  after  the  injection,  or  when  the 
patch  size  is  anticipated  to  be  about  500  km.  The  sampling  track  could  cross  the  patch 
five  times  again  in  a  month,  but  this  time  the  tracks  would  not  be  continuous,  having 
gaps  of  15  km  length  between  the  individual  tow  tracks.  Ar  experiment  starting  in  the 
spring  would  yield  two  measures  of  tlie  diapycnal  diffusion,  one  for  the  "summer"  season 
and  one  for  the  "winter"  season. 


(  should  note  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  tracer  could  be  measured  with  an  in  situ 
instrument  at  a  high  sampling  rate  to  examine  the  details  of  the  tracer  patch  and  to  more 
accurately  determine  the  distribution  of  the  tracer  in  density  space.  Although  an  in  situ 
gas  chromatograph  for  sulfur  hexafluoride  could  be  conceived,  the  expense  would  be 
great  and  the  sampling  rate  would  still  be  relatively  low,  say  2  min/sample  at  best.  A 
more  promising  approach  might  be  to  oush  the  sensitivity  of  in  situ  fluorometric 
techniques  for  the  sensing  of  fluorescent  dye,  with  sampling  rates  of  1  Hz  or  better. 
Either  approach  would  take  at  least  a  few  years  of  developm''nt,  but  would  be  worth 
pursuing. 

The  first  open  ocean  tracer  release  experiment  will  be  proposed  for  the  upper  pycnocline 
of  the  eastern  subtropical  North  Atlantic.  This  first  experiment  may  be  viewed  as  a 
pilot  to  get  the  technique  iiito  open  water.  It  should  also  serve  as  a  pilot  for  float-based 
and  mooring-based  small  scale  measurements.  The  site  has  been  chosen  take 
advantage  of  available  resources,  both  ships  and  scientific  manpower.  In  particular,  the 
experiment  will  coincide  with  the  Subduction  Experiment  presently  planned  by  the  I'.S. 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  and  the  site  enables  heavy  participation  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  U.S.,  as  part  of  the  World  Ocean  Circulation 
Experiment. 

An  idea  of  the  diapycnal  spreading  to  be  expected  can  be  h  id  from  Table  1.  where  1  list 
the  square  root  of  the  second  moment  of  the  vertical  distribution,  a,  for  various  values 
of  the  diffusivity  and  for  an  initial  value  of  =  5  m.  The  values  in  the  table  are 
simply  calculated  from  the  formula: 

CT"  =  0^  +  1  A't 

where  K  is  the  diapycnal  diffusiv  ity  f'or  the  tracer  and  t  is  the  time  since  injection.  It  is 
important  to  design  the  experiment  to  minimize  the  initial  dispersion;  based  on  our 
experience  so  far.  5  m  is  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  stratifications  to  be  encountered 
in  the  main  pycnocline.  For  K  =  0.01  cm“/s.  o  does  not  quite  double  over  the  course  of 
a  year.  This  value  should  probably  be  viewed  as  the  minimum  detectable  level  of  K  for 
the  experiment.  The  experiment  would  certainlv  be  valuable,  however,  even  if  it  onlv 
iiucceedcd  in  setting  this  upper  limit  on  A,  as  0.01  cm“/s  is  a  very  low  value  in  the 
context  of  the  general  circulation  and  water  mass  transformation. 

Two  pilot  experiments  in  the  basins  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California  have  been 
performed  to  develop  the  technique.  Ledwell  et  al.  (1986*  reported  the  first  experiment 
in  Santa  Monica  basin  (sill  depth  of  7.17  m;  bottom  depth  of  about  914  m;  and  area  of 
about  1800  km“).  The  injection  was  performed  on  the  5.085“C  potential  temperature 
surface,  a'  about  800  m  depth  The  subsequent  spreading  of  the  patch  (Fig.  1)  yields  an 
estimate  of  the  diapycnal  diffusivity  of  approximately  0..1  cm“/s  at  a  buoyancy 
frequency  of  about  1.0  cph.  .Most  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  result  is  due  to  changes  in 
tile  hori/.ontallv  averaged  hydiogr.iphic  structure  from  (.me  cruise  tc  another. 

The  second  experiment  was  started  in  1988  in  Santa  Cruz  Basin  (sill  depth  of  1084  m; 
bottom  depth  of  around  1950  m;  area  of  around  1800  km")  on  the  4.0681  C  potential 
temperature  si  rface  at  about  1500  m  depth,  fhe  buoyancy  frequency  at  the  injecthvn 
depth  was  about  0.2  cph.  i.e.,  about  five  times  less  than  for  the  Santa  Monica 
experiment.  Preliminary  analysi.s  suggests  that  the  diapycnal  diffusivity  is  greater  than 
I  cm"  s,  while  lateral  processes  are  much  slower  than  in  Santa  Monica  Basin.  One  I'f 
the  primary  accomplishments  in  this  experiment  was  the  use  of  a  protoype  injector  fi'r 
sulfur  hexafluoride  which  has  the  catracity  requiretl  for  open  ocean  experiments 
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Table  1.  Vertical  dispersion,  cr,  in  m,  of  a  tracer  patch  at  various  times  for  different 
values  of  K,  assuming  =  5  m. 


K 

(cm^/s) 

Time  (days) 

10 

180 

330 

0.01 

5.2 

7.5 

9.1 

0.03 

5.5 

1 1 

14 

0.1 

6.5 

18 

24 

0.3 

8.8 

31 

42 

1 

14 

56 

76 

3 

23 

97 

131 

10 

42 

176 

239 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  TRACER  RELEASE  TECHNIQUE 

A  single  open  ocean  tracer  release  experiment,  as  presently  envisioned,  requires  several 
months  of  a  full  crew  on  at  least  a  50-m  research  vessel.  It  also  requires  deployment 
and  tracking  of  a  dozen  or  so  neutrally  buoyant  floats.  The  minimum  cost  is  on  the 
order  of  3  million  1989  US  dollars.  Obviously  a  large  number  of  such  experiments 
cannot  be  done  quickly.  Yet  the  number  of  ^dependent  variables  that  govern  diapycnal 
mixing  is  potentially  large,  among  them  might  be: 

depth 

latitude 

buoyancy  frequency 
density  ratio 

wind  forcing  of  the  internal  wave  field 
mesoscale  eddy  f'^rcing  of  the  internal  wave  field 
mean  shear 

along-isopycnal  T/S  variations 
topographic  parameters. 

Clearly  we  cannot  expect,  even  in  several  generations  of  scientists,  to  be  able  to  explore 
this  parameter  space  with  tracer  release  experiments  aione.  Instead,  we  must  develop 
relatively  inexpensiNe  means  of  reliably  estimating  diapycnal  mixing  averaged  over  at 
least  as  large  temporal  and  spatial  scales  as  achievable  with  tracer  release  experiments. 

Furthermore,  even  if  tracer  release  experiments  were  inexpensive,  they  would  not 
answer  all  of  the  questions  on  diapycnal  mixing.  The  most  important  reason  is  that  a 
dynamically  passive  tracer  may  not  behave  the  same  as  heat  or  salt,  which  of  course  are 
both  dynamically  active.  It  is  true  that  the  molecular  diffusivity  of  a  tracer  of  moderate 
molecular  weight  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  of  salt,  and  on  this  ground 
the  tracer  is  expected  to  mimic  salt.  However,  I  believe  that  one  mast  be  cautious  about 
even  this  expectation,  especially  where  the  salinity  gradient  contributes  to  the 
stratification,  and  even  more  so  where  salt  fingering  is  occurring. 


normalized  concentration 


u>i 


height  above  target  surface  (m) 


Fig,  I.  Vertical  spreading  of  the  tracer  during  the  Santa  Monica  Basin  E.xperimert. 

Each  profile  is  an  average  of  ten  or  so  individual  profiles,  with  the  error  bars  indicating 
the  variance  in  shape  of  the  individual  profiles.  The  target  surface  of  the  injection  was 
the  5.085°C  potential  temperature  surface.  The  height  is  really  a  transformed  coordinate 
based  on  the  potential  temperature  profiles  and  the  mean  height  versus  temperature 
profile  for  the  middle  (51  d)  survey.  The  concentration  shown  is  normalized  so  that  the 
area  under  each  curve  is  unity.  The  days  after  injection  given  m  the  key  are  nominal; 
in  reality  each  survey  cruise  was  about  10  days  long.  The  diapvcnal  diffusivitv  inferred 
from  the  spreading  is  about  0.3  cm"/s. 


Differences  between  the  diffusivity  of  heat  and  the  tracer  are  even  more  likely.  Clearly 
such  differences  will  arise  in  double  diffusive  regimes  where  order  of  magnitude 
differences  between  the  diffusivity  of  heat  and  salt  are  expected.  Even  in  diffusively 
stable  regimes  the  eddy  diffusivity  may  depend  on  the  molecular  diffusivity,  as  recently 
pointed  out  by  Gargett  (1988).  Conditions  of  relatively  weak  turbulence  can  arise  in 
which  the  smallest  eddies  are  large  enough  that,  while  temperature  variance  is 
effectively  dissipated  by  molecular  diffusion  on  a  time  scale  short  compared  with  the 
time  scale  of  a  mixing  event,  salinity  or  tracer  variance  is  not.  This  effect  will  lead  to  a 
larger  eddy  diffusivity  for  heat  than  for  salt  or  tracer. 

ROBOTIC  TECHNIQUES 

Hypotheses  exist,  of  course,  for  the  relation  of  diapycnal  mixing  to  characteristics  of  the 
fine  structure  and  microstructure  (see,  e.g.,  Gregg,  1987,  for  a  review).  Examples  of 
relevant  parameters  are  the  kinetic  energy  dissipation  rate,  the  temperature  variance 
dissipation  rate,  the  fine-scale  Richardson  number  or  simply  the  fine-scale  shear  (see, 
Gregg,  this  volume,  for  a  study  of  the  last).  Most  of  these  quantities  up  to  now  have 
been  measured  using  sophisticated  profilers  which  require  special  cruises  for  deployment. 
Measurements  are  thus  \ery  expensive  and  yield  averages  for  a  week  or  so  at  one  site,  or 
else  cover  a  long  section  with  little  temporal  averaging. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  to  me  that  some  of  these  quantities  will  soon  be  accessible 
to  autonomous  devices  deployed  for  months  at  a  time.  Already  a  float  exists  to  measure 
temperature  and  velocity  gradients  to  estimate  Richardson  number  on  1  to  5  m  scale 
(Williams  et  al.,  1987).  There  seems  little  in  the  way  of  deploying  such  floats  for  six 
months,  especially  in  view  of  the  success  of  long  term  moored  deployments.  Another 
technique  v  Inch  may  be  developed  in  the  next  few  years  is  the  measurement  of 
temperature  variance  dissipation  from  floats  which  bob  up  and  down  through  a  layer  of 
interest  as  they  roughly  follow  the  lateral  flow.  Perhaps  it  will  prove  feasible  to  do  the 
same  with  shear  probes  to  measure  the  kinetic  energy  dissipation  rate.  It  is  even  feasible 
with  presently  available  battery  packs  to  power  neutrally  buoyant  drones  to  cruise  at 
speeds  of  30  km/day  for  several  months  while  sampling  small  scale  features.  Moored 
instruments  wliich  measure  small  scale  features  as  they  are  advected  past  the  sensors  by 
the  ambient  flow  might  also  prove  useful  in  some  situations. 

Thus,  the  coming  decade  may  bring  measuring  systems  that  do  not  require  the  continual 
presence  of  a  research  vessel,  and  are  therefore  considerably  less  expensive  than  present 
techniques.  The  development  of  such  systems  should  be  encouraged,  and  mixing 
experiments  involving  tracer  releases  should  be  coordinated  with  small  scale  physics 
measurements  with  a  view  toward  exploiting  robotic  techniques  in  the  future. 

LONG  TERM  STRATEG' 

Neither  tracer  release  experiments,  nor  the  robotic  techniques  I  have  alluded  to,  have 
been  tried  in  the  open  ocean  in  anything  close  to  12  month  x  500  km  experiments. 

While  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  development  stage  on  all  fronts,  it  is  wise  to  ask 
where  we  ought  to  be  headed.  1  believe  our  goals  should  be  to  construct  a  climatology 
of  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  present  ocean,  and  to  be  able  to  predict  how  diapycnal 
mixing  will  vary  with  hydrographic  and  dynamic  variables.  Predictixe  schemes  will  be 
especially  useful  if  they  are  posed  in  variables  likely  to  be  the  products  of  coi  ,)led 
atmosphere-ocean  numerical  models  to  be  developed  in  the  next  sexeral  decades. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  these  goals  is  with  a  combination  of  trace' 
release  experiments  and  the  development  of  robotic  techniques  to  measure  small  scale 
physics.  The  tracer  technique  promises  direct  measurements  of  diapycnal  mixing  of  a 
passive  tracer,  albeit  in  a  relatively  modest  number  of  situations.  If  simultaneous  studies 
of  small  scale  physics  are  performed  on  the  same  spatial  and  temporal  scale  as  the  tracer 
release  experiments,  then  we  can  hope  to  confirm  existing  hypotheses  or  to  discover  new 
reiationsiiips  which  will  ultimately  enable  the  use  of  the  small  scaie  measurements  alone 
for  accurate  estimates  of  the  diapycnal  diffusivities.  Then,  if  these  measurements  can  be 
made  without  great  expense  using  robotic  techniques,  we  can  explore  the  parameter 
space  more  thouroughly  than  would  be  possible  with  the  tracer  release  technique. 

Ultimately  we  would  perform  fewer  and  fewer  tracer  release  experiments,  using  them 
only  for  qualitatively  new  situations,  or  where  they  are  uniquely  suited  to  a  special 
situation.  Of  course,  the  success  of  this  plan  depends  on  the  development  of  small  scale 
measurements  from  floats,  drones  or  moorings,  and  on  advances  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  small  scale  measurements.  It  is  important,  then,  to  develop  the  various  techniques 
together  in  a  series  of  experiments  for  which  interpretation  promises  to  be 
straifjhtforward. 

1  can  envision  pe  forming  three  to  six  mixing  experiments  during  the  I990’s,  depending 
on  how  many  nations  and  scientists  become  involved.  We  can  hope  that  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  inexpensive  robotic  techniques  will  be  proven,  and  their  products 
interpretable.  During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  next  century,  the  robotic  techniques 
could  be  deployed  in  increasingly  ambitious  programs,  with  tracer  releases  used  as 
needed,  until  at  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  largely  achieved  a  basic  parameterization 
and  understanding  of  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  ocean.  I  believe  that  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  very  exciting  time:  we  can  solve  within  the  coming  generation  a  problem 
which  has  long  been  a  central  enigma  of  oceanography. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  dynamics  of  the  fine  scale  motion  field  (1-50  m  vertical  scales)  in  the  sea  remains 
the  subject  of  conjecture  (Gregg,  1987;  Munk,  1981).  Efforts  to  investigate  these 
motions  exptrimentally  have  centered  on  measurements  of  the  vertical  profile  of 
temperature  gradient  (Gregg,  1977)  and  shear  (Gargett  et  al.,  1981).  The  vertical 
wavenumber  spectra  obtained  in  these  efforts  have  served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent 
theoretical  speculation.  In  this  work,  a  repeated  profiling  CTD  is  used  to  monitor  the 
fine  scale  density  field  in  both  time  and  depth.  Here,  the  vertical  separation  between 
successive  isopycnal  surfaces  is  tracked.  The  quantity  obtained  is  related  to  the  vertical 
derivative  of  vertical  displacement  and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  strain.  The  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  present  a  simple  picture  of  the  fine  scale  strain  field  as  it  evolves  in  time 
as  well  as  depth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  observed  time  evolution  of  the  field  will  provide 
additional  clues  to  the  underlying  dynamics. 

When  viewed  in  isopycnal  following  coordinates,  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  strain  field 
depends  strongly  on  the  characteristic  vertical  scale  over  which  it  is  estimated.  The 
"20  m  strain"  field  has  a  strongly  wave-like  character,  dominated  by  inertial  and  semi¬ 
diurnal  tidal  motion.  The  "2  m  strain"  more  closely  resembles  the  classical  picture  of 
fine  structure.  Lenses  of  low  density  gradient  fluid  are  separated  by  sheets  of  higher 
gradient  water.  The  lenses  are  seen  to  persist  from  several  hours  to  a  fraction  of  a  day. 
They  can  propagate  with  respect  to  the  density  field  over  tens  of  meters.  The  low 
gradient  regions  evolve  into  regions  of  high  gradient  and  vice  versa,  as  a  consequence  of 
both  spatial  and  temporal  variability  in  the  density  field.  Histograms  of  observed 
isopycnal  separation  are  log-normal,  with  the  skewness  of  the  distributions  increasing  as 
ihe  mean  separation  is  decreased.  Since  all  scalar  fields  in  the  sea  are  strained  by  the 
same  velocity  field,  fluctuations  in  the  fine  scale  vertical  gradients  of  a  variety  of 
quantities  are  correlated.  This  may  of  consequence  to  aspects  of  large  scale  modeling. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  early  oceanographic  discussions  of  the  fine  scale  field  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  motions  are  small  scale,  perhaps  non-lineai,  internal  waves  (Garrett  and  Munk, 
1975,  1979;  Munk,  1981).  Relationships  between  the  shear  and  strain  (the  vertical 
derivative  of  vertical  displacement)  fields  were  derived  using  internal  wave  scaling 
relationships  (Munk,  1981;  Desaubies  and  Smith,  1982).  More  recently,  Holloway  (1983). 
Muller  (1984)  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  small-scale  component  of  so-called 
quasi  geostrophic  two-dimensional  turbulence  is  indeed  resp  isible  for  the  variance 
observed  in  the  ocean.  The  relationship  between  strain  and  shear  for  this  class  of 
motions  is  unclear. 


Interestingly,  power  spectra  of  both  shear  and  strain  are  found  to  have  the  same  general 
form,  as  a  function  of  vertical  wavenumber.  Spectral  density  is  independent  of  vertical 
wavenumber,  for  wavenumbers  less  than  0.1  cpm.  Between  wavenumbers  of  0.1  and  1 
cpm  the  spectra  have  a  dependence  (Fig.  1). 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  arguments  used  to  "explain"  the  form  of  the  fine  scale 
spectrum  of  strain  and  shear  over  the  wavenumber  band  0.1-1  cpm.  Gargett  et  al. 

(1981)  use  dimensional  arguments  to  set  the  spectral  form  and  level  in  this  region.  They 
suggest  that  the  rate  of  turbulent  kinetic  energy  dissipation,  e,  and  the  local  Vaisala 
frequency,  N,  are  the  sole  parameters  of  importance.  Holloway  (1983)  cites  studies  in 
atmospheric  dynamics,  which  suggest  that  the  fine  scale  field  is  the  result  of  the  non¬ 
linear  cascade  of  enstrophy  from  large  to  small  horizontal  scales.  Internal  waves  play  no 
role  here.  Finally,  Fritts  (this  volume)  presents  a  model  for  the  fine  scale  spectrum 
based  entirely  on  an  internal  wave  breaking  criterion.  Atmospheric  radar  observations 
are  used  to  support  his  argum.ent. 

In  this  w'ork,  the  objectives  are  more  modest  than  the  resolution  of  the  above 
uncertainty.  Here,  we  attempt  to  add  insight  by  extending  the  fine  scale  observations 
into  the  time  as  well  as  depth  domains.  Repeated  profiling  CTD  (conductivity- 
temperature-depth)  instruments  mounted  on  the  research  platform  Flip  are  used  to 
observe  the  time  evolution  of  the  density  field  in  the  upper  500  m  of  the  sea.  The 
instantaneous  density  profiles  measured  by  the  CTD  are  assumed  to  be  displaced  and 
strained  versions  of  some  monotonic  mean  density  profile,  described  equivalently  by  the 
functions  p(:)  or  :(p).  The  vertical  displacement  of  an  isopycnal,  r?,  from  its  mean 
depth,  z(p),  is  related  to  its  instantaneous  depth,  r,  by 


r\{t ,  p)  =  r|(/ ,  z  (p))  =  2  (f ,  p)  -  z  (p) 

Using  this  notation  one  can  express  the  isopycnal  depth  difference,  Ar,  and  its 
normalized  equivalent,  the  finite  difference  strain,  7,  as 

Az(/,z';  Az)  =  z(j,pi)-z(t,p2) 

and 

Y(/  ,  z‘;  Az)  =  (r|(t ,  2 1)  -  11(1, 2^2))  ^  Az  =  (Az  -  Az )  /  Az 

Here,  z  =  (z(p,)  +  r(p2))  /  2  is  the  mean  depth  of  the  isopycnal  pair  and  Az  =  .-(p^)  - 
rjp^)  is  the  mean  separation.  It  is  these  quantities,  Ar  and  7,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  investigation. 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  describes  the  measurement  approach.  Observations  of  the 
fine  scale  strain  field  are  then  presented  in  the  depth-time  domain.  A  simple  statistical 
view  of  the  data  is  given,  in  which  histograms  of  the  strain  are  seen  to  be  clearly  non- 
Gaussian.  A  brief  discussion  of  some  implications  of  this  non-Gaussianity  concludes 
the  work. 


EXPERIMENT  DESCRIPTION 

The  data  are  derived  from  sets  of  density  profiles  obtained  from  a  profiling  CTD  system 
on  the  Research  Platform  FLIP.  Appro.ximately  six  thousand  profiles,  fiom  the  surface 
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Fig.  1.  A  schematic  representation  of  the  spectrum  of  shear  as  a  function  of  vertical 
wavenumber.  The  strain  spectrum  is  found  to  have  similar  form,  although  units  and  the 
spectral  level  differ  and  scale  differently  with  depth.  (From  Gargett  et  al.,  1981).  Note 
that  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  variance  associated  with  non-overturning  events 
(scales  greater  than  Im)  is  found  in  the  0.1-1  cpm  band. 


to  320  m,  were  collected  over  a  12  day  period  in  the  1983  experiment,  MILDEX.  Ten 
thousand  profiles  were  collected  from  the  surface  to  560  m  in  the  1986  PATCHEX 
Experiment.  Both  operations  commenced  at  34°N,  I27°W,  about  500  km  west  of  Point 
Conception,  California.  Water  depth  at  the  site  is  4  km.  In  MILDEX,  FLIP  drifted  in  a 
counterclockwise  trajectory  (Pinkel,  Plueddemann  and  Williams,  1987),  covering  over  100 
km.  In  the  1986  cruise,  FLIP  was  placed  in  a  two-point  taut  moor,  restricting  lateral 
motion  to  an  area  of  several  hundred  meters  square. 

The  CTD's  used  were  Seabird  Instruments  model  SBE-9,  modified  for  high  speed 
operation.  The  modifications  include  the  construction  of  an  open  cylindrical  frame  to 
protect  and  support  the  instrument,  and  the  addition  of  a  weighted  (25  kg  lead  shot) 
nose  piece  to  increase  the  fall  rate.  Also  a  static  pressure  port  is  interfaced  to  the  digi- 
quartz  pressure  sensor,  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  turbulent  pressure  fluctuations 
associated  with  the  high  fall  rate. 

In  MILDEX,  a  single  instrument  profiled  from  the  surface  to  320  m.  In  PATCHEX,  a 
pair  of  instruments  covered  the  depth  ranges  0-300  m  and  260-560  m.  The  CTD’s  were 
c>cieu  every  inree  minutes,  corresponding  to  a  drop  rate  of  3.8  m,  The  Nyquist 
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frequency,  10  cph,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  aliasing  of  internal  wave  motions  in  the 
upper  thermocline  (80-150  m).  The  aliasing  of  low  mode  internal  wave  motions  is  the 
dominant  high  frequency  noise  in  these  measurements. 

The  instruments  were  sampled  at  12  Hz,  corresponding  to  a  sampling  distance  of  32  cm. 
Given  the  high  fall  rate,  it  was  not  necessary  to  pump  the  conductivity  cell  to  achieve 
reasonable  spatial  resolution.  The  relative  phase  and  amplitude  response  of  the 
temperature  and  conductivity  sensors  was  estimated  by  comparison  of  temperature  and 
conductivity  gradient  cross  spectra  using  data  from  nearly  isohaline  regions  of  the  water 
column.  The  processing  method  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Sherman  (1989). 
Potential  temperature,  salinity  and  potential  density  profiles  were  obtained  from  the 
response  corrected  CTD  information.  Cruise-averaged  profiles  were  computed  for  both 
cruises.  A  set  of  reference  densities,  whose  mean  depths  were  separated  by  1  m,  was  then 
chosen.  The  encounter  depth  of  each  of  these  reference  densities  was  computed  for  each 
profile  using  linear  interpolation. 

OBSERVATIONS 

In  this  section  the  CTD  information  is  first  used  to  describe  the  large  scale  isopycnal 
vertical  displacement  field  Subsequent  plots  display  strain  calculated  on  progressively 
finer  depth  and  time  scales.  The  objective  here  is  to  contrast  qualitatively  the  nature  of 
the  motions  at  the  various  scales. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  see  the  isopycnal  displacement  field  of  the  1986  PATCHEX  experiment. 

A  set  of  100  isopycnals  is  tracked.  The  mean  separation  between  isopycnpR  over  the  20 
day  record  is  5  m.  A  low-pass  filter  with  a  two  hour  rectanguiar  window  is  used  to 
reduce  the  time  variability  of  the  data  During  the  period  between  days  4.2  and  4.5,  the 
system  was  not  operating. 

Clearly  apparent  in  the  motion  field  is  the  semi-diurnal  baroclinic  tide.  This  has 
vertical  wavelength  long  compared  to  the  400  m  observation  depth  and  vertical 
displacements  as  great  as  40  m,  crest-to-trough.  Some  evidence  of  a  spring-neap 
fluctuation  in  amplitude  is  seen,  particularly  at  depth. 

The  fine  vertical  scale  motions  of  interest  in  this  study  are  largely  obscured  by  the  tide 
and  the  other  higher  frequency  constituents  of  the  wavefield  which  are  so  coherent  with 
depth.  To  view  the  smaller  scale  field,  it  is  convenient  to  form  plots  of  isopycnal 
depth-difference,  Ar(/).  These  can  be  plotted  against  either  the  instantaneous  mean 
depth  of  the  isopycnal  pair  or  against  the  cruise  averaged  mean  depth  of  the  pair,  r.  In 
the  latter  case  the  time  evolution  of  the  field  is  seen  in  a  "semi-Lagrangian"  frame,  with 
i  effectively  serving  as  a  label  for  the  isopycnal  pair.  In  Fig.  3,  the  depth-time  series  of 
20  m  strain,  Az(t,  f;  20),  is  plotted.  This  is  a  record  of  the  instantaneous  difference  in 
depth  between  an  isopycnal  whose  mean  depth  is  10  m  above  the  depth  signified  in  the 
ordinate  and  one  whose  mean  depth  is  10  m  below.  The  two  hour  smoothing  nearly 
obscures  the  period  on  day  4  when  the  no  data  were  taken.  Surprisingly,  the  dominant 
signals  apparent  in  tiie  20  m  strain  are  associated  with  both  inertial  waves  and  semi¬ 
diurnal  motions.  The  vertical  coherence  of  the  tidal  strain  signal  is  greatly  reduced 
when  compared  to  the  displacement  signal.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  strain  is 
effectively  the  derivative  of  displacement  with  respect  to  depth.  The  vertical  wave 
number  dependence  of  the  strain  spectrum  is  "less  red"  than  that  of  displacement  by  the 
factor  While  the  strain  field  has  a  lumpy  and  irregular  aspect  in  general,  there  are 
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Fig.  2.  The  vertical  displacement  field  observed  in  the  1986  experiment,  PATCHEX. 

One  hundred  isopycnal  surfaces,  each  separated  by  5  m  in  the  mean  are  tracked.  The 
record  starts  at  noon  local  time,  6  October  and  is  smoothed  by  a  two  hour  running  mean 
filter.  The  filtering  partially  obscures  a  6  hour  period  (days  4. 2-4. 5)  when  data  were  not 
collected. 


periods  where  both  upward  (day  3,  -350-450  m,  diurnal  frequency)  and  downward  (days 
15-20,  100-300  m,  semi-diurnal  frequency)  phase  propagation  are  seen. 

In  some  sense  it  is  surprising  to  see  a  strong  inertial  signal  in  the  strain  field.  Linear 
inertial  motions  are  not  expected  to  produce  a  vertical  displacement  signature. 
Nevertheless  the  signal  is  present.  In  the  1983  experiment,  MILDEX,  power  spectra  of 
strain  (Fig.  lOF  in  Pinkel  et  al.,  1987)  also  reveal  weak  inertial  as  well  as  tidal  peaks. 
When  contrasted  with  other  Southern  California  observations  (Pinkel,  1984)  the  near 
inertial  fields  in  MILDEX  and  PATCHEX  are  relatively  weak.  It  is  likely  that  the  near 
inertial  signal  is  a  ubiquitous  feature  of  the  strain  field. 

The  dominant  motions  in  Fig.  3  have  vertical  scales  of  tens  of  meters.  Most  of  the  strain 
variance,  as  described  spectrally  in  Fig.  1.  occurs  at  far  smaller  scale.  We  can  focus  on 
the  smaller  scale  motions  by  considering  the  depth  difference  between  isopycnals  whose 
mean  separation  is  5  m  rather  than  20  m. 
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Fig.  3.  Twenty-m  isopycri^l  strain  or  depth  difference  time  series.  Vertical  excursions 
of  these  lines  are  proportional  to  the  separation  between  isopycnals  whose  meant 
separation  is  20  m.  Data  are  smoothed  by  two  hour.';  in  time.  Successive  strain  series  are 
offset  in  depth,  in  proportion  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  isopycnal  pair.  This  removes  the 
effect  of  the  gross  vertical  advection  of  the  internal  wavefield. 


In  Fig.  4  the  logarithm  of  5  m  isopycnal  separation  is  plotted  over  a  40  hour  period. 

Here  data  from  the  MILDEX  experiment  are  presented.  The  displacement  of  the  profiles 
to  the  right  in  Fig.  4  corresponds  to  large  isopycnal  separation- -a  layer  of  depressed 
local  Vaisala  frequency.  Displacement  to  the  left  corresponds  to  small  isopycnal 
separation--3  sheet  of  enhanced  stability.  In  this  display  of  15  min  averaged  strain 
profiles,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  large  scale  semi-diurnal  signals  which  are 
prominent  in  the  preceding  figure.  Here  one  sees  motions  appear  as  isolated  lumps, 
slowly  propagating  vertically  across  isopycnal  surfaces.  The  maximum  rate  of  phase 
propagation  is  of  order  4  m/hr  ~  lO  '  cm/s.  Note  the  downward  phase  propagation 
between  hours  16  and  19  at  a  depth  of  180  m.  It  appears  that  the  event  reverses 
direction  beyond  hour  20,  propagating  upward.  A  linear  internal  wave  group  with 
characteristic  vertical  wavenumber  O.I  cpm  and  intrinsic  frequency  midwav  between  the 
inertial  and  Vaisala  frequencies  would  have  a  characteristic  horizontal  phase  speed  of 
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Fig.  4.  Five-m  strain;  the  logarithm  of  instantaneous  separation  between  isopycnals 
whose  mean  separation  is  5  m.  Depth  differences  are  averaged  over  15  min.  prior  to 
forming  these  profiles.  Data  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  isopycnal  mean  depth. 
Excursions  to  the  right  correspond  to  large  isopycnal  separations,  or  layers.  Excursions 
to  the  left  correspond  to  small  isopycnal  separation.  The  signal  consists  predominately  of 
isolated  events  which  persist  for  a  fraction  of  a  day,  and  can  propagate  significantly 
with  respect  to  the  density  field. 

c  =  - - =  '  cm/s 

k/i 

for  N  =  3.6  cph. 

Here,  c  is  the  phase  speed,  N  is  the  local  Vaisala  frequency  and  A:^,  A_  are  horizontal 
and  vertical  wavenumbers,  respectively.  As  typical  horizontal  advection  speeds  are 
larger  than  I  cm/s,  it  is  likely  that  spatial  as  well  as  tempor  ‘  variation  is  being  seen. 

In  Fig.  5,  the  logarithm  of  2  m  isopycnal  separation  is  presented.  Profiles  are  presented 
every  3  minutes  for  a  single  day  of  the  PATCHEX  experiment.  As  in  Fig.  4,  layers  or 
lenses  of  nearly  constant  density  appear  as  fine,  nearly  horizontal  lines.  Cross  isopycnal 
propagation  of  these  lenses  is  often  seen  (0200  at  300  m  or  C800  at  320  m,  for  evamnle). 
The  layers  persist  for  periods  of  one  to  five  hours.  The  evolution  of  these  layer-  .xes 
place  against  a  fine-scale  background  that  is  remarkably  repeatable  in  detail,  except  in 
isolated  depth-time  regions  of  rapid  and  irregular  change.  The  region  above  200  m  is 
typically  quiescent,  with  the  smallest  details  in  the  strain  profiles  repeatable  over  periods 
of  an  hour  or  more. 
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Fig.  5.  The  logarithm  of  2-m  strain.  Depth  difference  profiles  are  presented  every  3 
min.  for  a  single  day  from  the  PATCHEX  experiment. 


The  regions  of  rapid  variation  (300-380  m  at  0100  for  example)  stand  out  strongly  in 
Fig.  5.  The  physical  phenomenon  which  causes  this  effect  is  not  clear.  It  was  originally 
suspected  that  problems  associated  with  estimating  density  from  the  conductivity  and 
temperature  sensors  on  the  CTD  were  responsible  for  the  periods  of  irregularity. 
However  analogous  plots  using  only  temperature  data  show  similar  behavior.  It  remains 
to  investigate  the  correlation  of  occurrence  of  these  active  patches  with  the  horizontal 
velocity  and  shear  fields  measured  using  the  Doppler  sonars  on  Flip.  If  patches  tend  to 
occur  during  periods  of  high  horizontal  velocity,  the  advection  of  small  horizontal  scale 
perturbations  in  the  density  field  must  be  considered.  If  they  occur  during  periods  of 
low  velocity,  instrument  wake  might  be  the  cause. 


STRAIN  STATISTICS 

The  essential  character  of  the  strain  field  changes  markedly  as  progressively  smaller 
scales  are  considered.  We  have  seen  this  in  a  qualitative  sense  above.  Simple  statistics 
are  now  presented  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  changing  scale.  In  Fig.  6.  the  isopycnal 
depth  difference  variance  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  mean  \ertical  separation,  Ac.  The 
square  of  the  mean  separation  is  removed  from  the  variance  estimates  prior  to  plotting, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  contribution  of  the  fluctuating  components  of  the  signal. 
Patterns  from  four  depth  zones  are  presented.  At  mean  separations  greater  than  10  m, 
the  variance  is  seen  to  increase  roughly  linearly  with  mean  separation.  This  is  consistent 
with  a  strain  spectrum  which  is  essentially  white  in  vertical  wa\enumber  (.Appendix)  at 
vertical  wavenumbers  less  than  0.1  cpm.  The  straight  lines,  if  extrapolated  to  small 
separation,  would  not  indicate  zero  variance  at  ze'o  mean  separation.  The  actual  cur'cs 
indeed  roll  down  at  less  than  10  m,  to  provide  a  physically  sensible  result.  The  roll 
down  is  a  consequence  of  the  finite  variance  of  the  strain  spectrum  (Appendix). 
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Fig,  6.  Th^variance  of  isopycnal  displacement  difference  <Arj^>  as  a  function  of  mean 
separation  Ar  from  PATCHEX. 


At  very  large  mean  separations,  (not  shown  in  Fig.  6),  where  the  participating  isopycnals 
are  uncorrelated,  the  variance  should  approach  a  constant  value,  equal  to  twice  the 
variance  of  the  individual  isopycnal  displacements. 

The  mean  separation  and  variance  are,  in  fact,  not  adequate  to  describe  the  statistics  of 
the  strain  measurements.  This  is  seen  in  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  where  representative 
histograms  of  isopycnal  separation  are  presented.  The  "events”  recorded  in  these 
histograms  represent  individual  encounters  of  the  isopycnal  pairs  during  the  first  9000 
profiles  of  the  PATCHEX  experiment.  The  events  are  thus  equally  sampled  in  time  but 
not  necessarily  in  depth.  Ea.:h  histogram  records  the  distribution  of  nearly  two  million 
events.  However,  adjacent  events  in  time  are  highly  correlated.  The  profiles  are 
repeated  20  times  per  hour  and  the  correlation  time  of  the  strain  field  is  several  hours  or 
longer.  Thus,  the  number  of  independent  strain  events  represented  by  these  histograms 
is  probably  a  factor  of  fifty  less  than  the  total  number  of  events  recorded.  The  issue  of 
statistical  stability  is  not  of  great  import  here,  however,  as  the  histograms  have  clearly 
converged  to  stable  forms. 

One  sees  at  large  separation  (Fig.  7)  near  Gaussian  forms.  The  deep  data  have  broader 
histograms  than  the  shallow,  at  similar  mean  vertical  separation.  This  corresponds  to  the 
general  increase  in  strain  variance  with  depth,  seen  in  Fig.  6.  As  mean  separation  is 
decreased  (Figs.  8,  9),  the  distributions  become  progressively  more  skewed.  Also,  the 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  depth  ranges  decreases. 
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Fig.  7.  Probability  density  of  isopycnal  separation  from  PATCFIEX.  Data  from  100-3C0 
m  are  drawn  with  a  light  line,  300-500  m  with  a  heavy  line.  Note  that  the  PDF's  from 
the  shallow  region  are  more  sharply  peal  ed  (have  lets  variance)  than  their  deep 
counterparts,  at  fixed  mean  separation.  The  histograms  are  each  based  on  1.8  x  10® 

points. 


In  the  algorithm  used  to  calculate  iSopycnal  position,  density  inversions  are  removed. 
Hence,  there  's  no  possibility  of  observing  "crossed  isopvcnals"  in  this  data  set. 

Isopycnals  separated  by  Ac  meters,  on  average,  will  never  be  observed  closer  together 
than  -Ac  meters.  Thus  the  distributions  are  forced  into  a  truncated  form  at  negative 
'cparauon.  Also,  the  occurrence  of  closely  spaced  i,iopycnals  irr.plics  the  existence  of 
large  density  gradients.  The  finite  resolu'ion  of  the  CTD  significantly  smooths  the  high 
gradient  regions,  artificially  separating  the  isopycnals.  As  a  consequence  of  this  effect,  a 
pn  eutoff  increase  in  probability  is  often  seen  just  preceding  the  truncation  at  tximum 
negative  separation  Instrument  resolution  has  little  effect  on  other  aspects  of  i.istogram 
form 
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Fig,  8.  Probnbilit>  of  i.sopscnal  separation,  as  in  Fig.  7.  excepi  Fi.'r  smaller  separatirins. 
The  PDF  of  Im  separatiem  has  been  truncated. 


DISCUSSION 

The.se  histograms  closely  approximate  a  log-normal  family  of  distributions.  1  he  log- 
normality  is  a  reflection  of  the  I'act  that  isopycnals  which  are  closer  together  than  their 
mean  separation  tend  to  remain  close  together  for  a  rt  atively  long  time,  as  they 
experience  the  same  motion  field.  Isopycnals  which  are  farther  apart  than  their  mean 
separation,  experience  a  greater  difference  in  advecting  velocities.  The  relative 
sf'paration  between  such  isopycnals  can  be  expected  to  change  more  rapidly.  The 
sampling  format  of  this  experiment,  ^ith  profiles  spaced  at  eqcal  increments  of  time, 
necessarily  results  in  skewed  isopycnal  t.eparatlon  distributions. 
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Fig.  9.  Pr(?bability  of  isopycoal  separation,  as  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  for  \ery  sm.all  mean, 
separations.  Note  the  change  in  vertical  scale  relative  to  the  previous  f,„ures.  The 
histograms  representing  the  upper  and  lower  depth  ranges  become  more  nearly  identical 
as  the  mean  separation  is  decreased. 
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The  assertion  that  these  skewed  distributions  are  members  of  a  log-normal  family  can  be 
easily  rationalized.  Consider  a  Gaussian  vertical  velocity  field  over  the  time  interval 
(-T,  T)  described  by  the  Fourier  series 

,  /in 

where  ^n  =  -jr 


Tiie  separation  between  neighboring  isopycnals,  each  advected  by  the  local  velocity  field, 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  Taylor  expansion  about  the  mid  depin,  z. 


o(A?)  _ 
dt  ~  dz 


Here  Ac  is  the  instantaneous  separation. 


Thus  <3(log(Ac./Ac))  =  dw 


If  the  rate  of  strain  component  dw/dz  has  Gaussian  statistics,  the  time  derivative  of  log 
separation  will  be  Gaussian  as  well.  Integrating  with  respect  to  time,  it  is  seen  that 
isopycnal  separation  will  be  log  normal  provided  the  vertical  gradient  of  the  vertical 
"progressive  vector" 

t 

T]  =  J  w  di' 

0 


has  Gaussian  statistics.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  the  rase. 

The  log-normality  of  isopycnal  separation  has  significant  consequences  for 
oceanography,  in  general.  In  particular,  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  if  a  quantity,  such 
as  isopycnal  separation  has  a  log-normal  probability  distribution,  then  so  does  it's 
inverse.  A,;'*. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  properties  in  the  stratifieo  „  o  of  the  ocean  vary  more 
rapidly  in  the  cross-isopycnal  direction  than  in  an  isopycnal  plane.  If  one  describes  the 
instantaneous  vertical  gradient  of  such  properties  in  density  co-ordinates, 

ae  e(P:)-e(p2) 

— :-7- — 


0(pi)-9(pz)  A2 

Ai  A;  {( ) 
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The  instantaneous  value  of  the  gradient  equals  the  product  of  the  mean  value  and  the 
normalized  inverse  separation.  It  follows  that  fluctuations  of  the  vertical  gradients  of  a 
variety  of  passive  quantities  such  as  temperature  or  density  itself,  will  have  log  normal 
distributions.  Knowledge  of  the  inherent  log  normality  of  vertical  gradient  fluctuations 
allows  one  to  predict  fluctuation  statistics  in  a  manner  far  simpler  and  more  appropriate 
than  did  Desaubies  and  Gregg  (1981).  There  is  no  need  to  linearize  about  small  values 
of  the  strain. 

While  these  gradient  fluctuations  may  appear  as  "sub  grid  scale"  effects  to  large  scale 
modelers,  not  all  aspects  of  the  gradient  modulation  problem  disappear  with  spatial 
averaging.  In  particular,  since  the  vertical  gradients  of  many  quantities  are  modulated 
by  the  identical  strain  field,  averages  of  the  products  of  gradients  can  be  expected  to 
differ  significantly  from  products  of  the  averages. 

We  note  that  there  is  no  inference  that  the  layers  result  from  "lateral  intrusions"  which 
are  small  scale  manifestations  of  large  horizontal  scale  inhnmogeneity.  The  lenses  can 
come  and  go  as  a  consequence  of  the  (perhaps  Gaussian)  fields  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
velocity.  They  might  represent  local  constructive  interference  in  the  orbital  motion  of 
the  internal  wavefield.  The  lenses  can  appear  to  propagate  across  isopycnal  surfaces, 
although  their  persistence  time/distance  (as  with  any  constructive  interference)  will  be 
shorter  than  the  characteristic  times  of  the  constituent  motions  which  interfere.  I'he 
lenses  will,  of  course,  disappear  as  a  result  of  lateral  divergence  of  the  underlying 
current  field.  This  divergence  need  not  be  driven  by  gravitational  collapse,  as  discussed 
by  Stommel  and  Federov  (1967)  and  others.  To  the  extent  that  the  fine  structure  is  trul\ 
reversible,  there  is  no  implication  of  dissipative  processes. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  rhat  the  log  normal  nature  of  these  small  scale  strain 
observations  is  very  much  a  consequence  of  the  sampling  method  employed,  i.e. 
isopycnal  following.  By  definition,  one  passes  through  more  iso-surfaces  per  unit 
distance  in  high  gradient  regions  than  in  low.  Averages  taken  along  isopycnal  surfaces 
will  be  biased  toward  the  high  gradient  regions,  to  an  extent  determincu  bv  ihe  lOg 
normality  of  the  iso-surfaces.  In  terms  of  the  simple  sheet  and  layer  point  of  view,  the 
waters  of  the  sea  are  found  in  the  layers,  while  the  isopycnal  surfaces  congregate  in  the 
sheets. 

Consistent  with  this  viewpoint,  data  obtained  from  horizontal  tows  (space-series)  could 
also  be  expected  to  have  skewed  distributions  of  vertical  isopycnal  separation,  at  the  fine 
scale.  However  isopycnal  separation  data  obtained  from  Lagrangian  floats  should  be 
more  nearly  Gaussian.  As  isopycnals  congregate  to  form  high  gradient  sheets,  the  floats 
will  tend  to  be  exhausted  laterally.  Only  the  isopycnals  converge  in  high  gradient 
regions;  the  water  does  not,  being  incompressible. 
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In  this  work,  a  finite  difference  approximation  is  used  to  describe  the  strain  field  in  a 
semi-Lagrangian  frame.  The  relation  between  a  finite  difference  and  a  derivative  is 
well  known.  It  is  reviewed  here  for  the  sake  of  completen^rv.  If  the  isopycnal  vertical 
displacement  field,  r?(iV5),  is  described  over  the  depth  interval  (0,Z)  by  a  Fourier  series, 

k 

then  the  associated  strain  field  is  given  by 

=i 

dz  k 

The  strain  variance,  for  a  stationary,  homogeneous  process,  is 

<(^)2>  =  y 

=  '^k^S(k)Nc 

k 

k 

Here,  the  brackets  refer  to  either  ensemble  or  time  averaging.  S(k)  is  the  power  spectral 
estimate  of  displacement,  Fik)  is  the  power  spectral  estimate  of  strain  and  A4  =  li^jZ  is 
the  resolution  bandwidth  of  the  spectral  estimates. 

The  isopycnal  depth-difference  time  seri'^s,  discussed  in  the  text,  is  related  to 

ATi(f ,  2 ;  Az )  ==  T\it  Ti)  -  TiO  J2) 

k 

.  iki  ■  kAz 
=  2  TAe  sin - 

^  7 


w'here  f  =  (z ,  +  zz)  /  2 
and  Az  ^  (F,  -  Fz). 


The  depth-difference  variance  is 

<At|‘>  =  4  y  <A/\  ♦>sin^'^^ 

k  ‘• 

=  Az^  y  V{k  )sinc^^  Ak 
T  27C 


ISO 


where  sinc(x )  -  sin(7Lc )  /  (tlx  ) 

The  sinc^  function  has  unit  value  when  kA.z  is  small  compared  to  l-n.  It  falls  to  a  local 
zero  when  kA:  =  In.  The  sinc^  thus  serves  to  low-pass  filter  the  strain  spectrum.  If 
the  strain  spectrum  is  band  limited,  i.e.,  r(A.)  =  0  for  A;  >  k^,  then  one  can  always 
determine  a  differencing  interval  «  27r/k^  .cuch  that  the  finite  difference  strain  is  a 
good  appro .ximation  to  the  total  strain  field.  In  general,  as  one  reduces  the  differencing 
interval  Ac,  the  filter  broadens  and  less  of  the  spectral  variance  is  filtered  out.  If  the 
strain  spectrum  is  independent  of  wavenumber,  the  observed  strain  variance  will  vary 
like  Ar‘^  as  the  differencing  interval  is  altered.  The  isopycnal  depthj^difference 
variance,  <  At}^  >  =  <(drj/dz  )^>  Az^  •^ill  thus  increase  linearly  with  Ar,  as  is  seen  in 
Fig.  5. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  is  a  review  of  the  basic  physics  and  some  technical  and 
conceptual  problems  of  estimation  procedures  wliich  attempt  tc  deterir.ine 
mixing  parametrizations  for  heat  and  salt  from  hydrographic  data.  The 
review  is  guided  by  applications  of  various  different  forms  of  the 
/1-spiral  method  to  the  l^.ydrography  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  results  appear  reasonable  in  areas  wliere  intense 
mixing  is  expected  to  occur.  In  regions  of  low  mixing,  however,  as  in 
the  central  North  Atlantic,  the  coefficients  often  are  only  marginally 
significant.  A  fairly  distinct  pattern  of  mixing  and  fairly  large 
diffusivity  values  are  obtained  in  Che  Southern  Ocean.  The  data, 
however,  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  different  orientations  of 
the  mixing  tensor:  the  question  of  horizontal  versus  isopycnal  mixing  is 
still  open  for  dispute. 

PROBLEMS 

The  inference  of  mixing  properties  from  hydrographic  data  meets  with 
many  difficulties.  Some  of  these  are  fairly  obvious  (though  not  easy  to 
handlt-),  as.  e.g.,  the  effects  of  errors  in  the  data.  Other  difficulties 
are  of  a  mure  subtle  nature.  Of  the  various  assumptions  which  have  to  be 
made  in  the  course  of  any  estimation  procedure,  some  are  hidden  so 
dc-eply  in  tlie  approximation  of  physical  principles  or  the  mathematical 
estimation  techniques  that  tfiey  may  elude  even  careful,  experienced 
people.  In  this  section  we  discuss  various  causes  of  possible  failure. 

Searching  for  a  small  signal 

In  a  diagnostic  approach  the  density  and  tracer  data  are  given  from  the 
hydrographic  observations.  Any  determi  nat  ’  on  of  mixing  parameter.s  has  to 
make  u.so  of  the  tracer  balance 

u  a  +  V  (7  +  w  (7  =  D !  a  ]  (1  ) 

X  V  z  ' 

governed  bv  the  aflvect.ion  of  the  tiacer  n  f>v  tile  current  (u.v.w)  and  b*.- 
the  mechanism  of  mixing,  wliich  will  lie  as.suiiied  here  to  be  of  a  diffusi’.U' 
n.ature,  Tn  the  applications  the  tracer  a  will  he  anv  in  adiabatic 
coruiitiori.s  rnnsetved  functional  o(H,S)  of  pot:ential  iemperaturo  H  .uml 
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salinity  S,  such  as  potential  density  or  veronicity  (for  a  definition  of 
this  tracer  see  Veronis,  1972  or  Olbers  et  ai,,  1985).  Obviously  the 
estimation  of  a  pararaetrization  of  D[a]  by  Eq .  (1)  is  inherently  coupled 
to  the  estimation  of  the  velocities  u,  v  and  w  as  well,  since  these  are 
generally  not  known.  The  relative  roles  of  advection  and  diffusion  can 
be  found  by  scaling  the  above  set  of  equations  (see,  e.g. ,  Pedlosky, 
1978).  Taking  here  vertical  diffusion  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 

D  [  <7  ]  =  K  £7 

we  obtain  for  motions  of  planetary  scale  the  well-known  ratio  of 
diffusive  to  advective  terms 

diffusion  /  advection  =  5 ,/5 

cl'  a 

where  5^  =  ( fa^W/g6p )  is  the  advective  vertical  scale  (a  =  earth 
radius,  Sp  =  density  scale)  and  5^  =  K/W  is  the  diffusive  vertical 
scale.  With  a  K  of  10'^  m^/s — as  proposed  by  Munk  (1966) — and  a  vertical 
velocity  scale  W  of  10'®  m^/s  the  ratio  of  diffusive  to  advective  terms 
becomes  0.1  (or  less  for  smaller  values  of  K,  as  presumably  appropriate 
for  local  condition.s)  .  It  appears  that  mixing  is  only  a  small 
contribution  to  the  tracer  balance.  We  must  expect  that  determination  of 
mixing  parameters  from  such  a  balance  might  be  a  delicate  problem  unless 
applied  in  region  of  strong  mixing. 

This  problem  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  diffusivity  estimates  obtained 
from  the  North  Atlantic  application  of  the  /3-spiral  method  (Olbers  et 
al.,  1985).  As  an  example,  Fig.  1  displays  the  diapycnal  diffusivity 
corresponding  to  the  depth  range  IOC  to  800  m  determined  from  the 
balance  of  veronicity  (the  reference  v^elocities  used  in  the  tracer 
balance  were  determined  before  from  data  between  800  and  2000  m,  see 
below) .  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this  figure  is  the  marked 
correspondence  of  large  diffusivities  with  the  regions  of  stronp, 
currents  where  mixing  is  more  likely  to  occur.  In  the  calm  region 
between  the  Gulf  Stre;  m  and  North  Atlantic  Current  on  the  one  side  and 
the  equatorial  current  system  on  the  other  the  diffusivities  are  low,  in 
fact  they  are  set  to  zero  in  many  places  by  the  inversion  .scheme  which 
constrains  the  diffusivities  to  be  positive.  The  determination  of  these 
low  values  of  mixing  (isopycnal  values  below  10^  m^/s  and  diapycnal 
values  below  10  ®  m^'/s)  is  entirely  spoiled  by  noise  in  the  data.  It  mav 
as  well  point  toward  an  inadequate  parametr ization  of  the  mixing 
mechanism . 

The  level- of -no-motlon  problem 

The  velocities  which  are  necessary  to  utilize  Eq .  (1)  for  the  estimation 

of  the  diffusion  processes  are  generally  determii^ed  from  the  gcostroph.ic 
and  hydrostatic  approximations  of  the  momc'ntum  balance.  These  are  qviite 
appropriate  for  the  large-scale  oceanic  currents  but  hydrographic  data 
only  allow  us  to  determine  the  baroclinic  pressvire  .  Witho\.it  anv 
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Fig  1.  Map  of  the  diapycnal  diffusion  coefficient  in  the  North  Atlantic 
for  the  depth  range  100-800  m.  Units  are  10  m^/s ,  contours  are 
logarithmically  spaced  with  interval  0.5. 


knowledge  about  surface  topography  we  are  faced  with  a  classical  problem 
of  large-scale  oceanography — the  determination  of  the  absolute  velocity- 
profile  given  the  vertical  shear  by  hydrography  in  form  of  the  thermal 
wind  relations 

-  (g/f)  Py 

(/:> 

-  -(g/f) 

and  the  local  version  of  the  vortex  stretching  equation 

w^  V  -  n/f  (31 

Here  turbulent  diffu.sion  of  vorticity  is  included  by  a  term  F.  .since  .ill 
terms  retained  in  Eq .  (3)  are  of  higher  order  than  the  geostrophic 

momentum  terms  in  Ec]  .  {7).  Integration  of  these  relation.s  from  a  fixed 

refeience  i  ev(>  1  x  x 
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^  X  O 
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dz'  (/3^  -  F) 
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=  +  (/9/f)(z  -  z^)v^  -  (1/f) 


d  '  F  +  w' 

Z 
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reveals  the  set  of  unknowns — the  reference  velocities  u  ,  v  and  w — 

o  o  o 

which  any  estimation  scheme  must  determine  in  conjunction  with  the 
mixing  parameters.  Insetting  the  integrated  thermal  wind  and  vorticity 
Eqs .  (4)  into  the  tracer  balance  Fq .  (1)  we  find  the  /3-spiral  equation 
in  the  form 


u  a  -I-  V  [o  +  (0/£)  (z  -  z  )  cz]  +  w  oz 

OX  o'-y  q/  j  ^ 

'z 

F  (3) 

Z 

o 

=  -  (u'  a  +  v'  a  +  w'  a  ) 

X  y  z 

Given  a  parametrization  for  the  diffusion  term  D  for  the  tracer  and  F 
for  vorticity  this  equation  may  be  applied  at  some  levels  to  set  up  a 
formally  overdetermined  inverse  problem  for  the  unknown  mixing 
parameters  and  the  reference  velocities.  A  powerful  method  for  solving 
such  a  problem  is  the  technique  of  singular  value  decomposition  (SVD) 
described  for  oceanographic  aspects,  e.g.,  in  Gibers  (1989)  and  Wunscii 
(1989).  The  problem  may  be  only  formally  overdetermined  since  the  rank 
of  the  set  of  equations  Eq .  (3)  may  effectively  (not  mathematically)  be 

less  than  the  number  of  unknowns.  As  demonstrated  below  this  occurs 
frequently  in  the  determination  of  reference  velocities. 


-  D  -  (1/f) 


Ill-posedness 


One  of  the  most  frequent  fallacies  of  an  inverse  solution  arise.s  from 
the  attempt  to  extract  from  the  data  information  that  is  not  really 
contained  there,  i.e.,  parameters  should  be  estimated  which  are  not  or 
not  v.ell  enough  constrained  by  the  relations  and  data  considerc'd.  At 
first,  it  seems  that  such  a  mistake  can  easily  be  avoid'd  by  simple 
inspection  of  the  data  and  the  relevant  physical  mechanisms  responsible 
for  the  shape  of  the  data.  And  indeed,  in  low- order  probi'^m.s  a  close 
inspection  generally  will  sort  out  such  failu^'es.  However,  in  c.ise  oi 


problems  with  many  data  and  unknowns  the  failure  may  only  be  found  deep 
the  elements  of  the  inversion  tools. 

An  example  of  an  ill -posed  inverse  problem  is  taken  here  from  the  .North 
Atlantic  application  of  the  yS-spiral  method  (Olbers  et  al . ,  1985).  In 
that  paper  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  three  unknown  reference- 
velocities  u  ,  V  and  w  from  about  ten  relations  of  the  form  Eq  .  f 5  ) 
with  vanishing  D  and  F.  The  tracer  was  the  potential  density  at  lev-al.s 
between  100  and  800  m  depth  taken  from  levitus'  atlas  (Levitus,  1982). 
Accepting  the  physical  assumptions  wViich  lead  to  Eq .  (5)  and  the  data 
accuracy,  this  problem  with  three  unknowns  and  ten  relations  should  at 
first  sight  give  a  well-behaved  inverse  solution.  However,  the  matrix 
condition  (ratio  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  3x3 
matrix  corresponding  to  Eq .  (5))  points  out  severe  problems.  The  model 
was  applied  to  the  entire  North  Atlantic  sruth  of  60°N.  Over  more  than 
half  of  this  area  the  condition  index  is  less  than  10'^  (Fig-  2).  This 
indicates  that  we  have  tried  to  estimate  some  parameter  combination 
which  is  not  constrained  by  the  hydrographic  fields.  The  data  structure 
leading  to  this  singular  behaviour  in  the  low  index  areas  of  Fig.  2  is 
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Fig  2.  Condition  index  for  the  adiabatic  form  of  the  set  of  equatioixs 
(5)  at  levols  between  100  and  800  m  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Contours  are 
logarithmically  spaced,  the  area  with  a  condition  index  belov'  10'^  i  .s 
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similar  to  the  one  considered  below  for  the  circulation  in  the  Southci'ii 
Ocean:  the  horizontal  gradient  of  the  tracer  does  not  turn  rapidly 
enough  with  depth,  deteriorating  the  effective  rank  of  the  problem. 

The  next  vivid  example  of  singular  behaviour  occurred  during  the 
construction  of  an  inverse  model  for  the  Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current 
(Olbers  and  Wenzel,  1989)  based  on  a  collection  of  hydrographic  data 
from  the  Southern  Ocean  prepared  by  Gordon  et  al.  (1982).  For  our  work 
we  used  the  gridded  version  of  this  atlas,  for  which  the  temperature  riiid 
salinity  fields  are  interpolated  on  a  grid  with  dimensions  of  1°  of 
latitude  and  2°  of  longitude  on  42  standard  levels  in  the  depth  range  U 
to  7000  m. 

As  conserved  tracer  we  used  potential  density  referred  to  the  surface. 
Figure  3  displays  the  absolute  geostrophic  circulation  in  2000  m  depth, 
obtained  by  fitting  the  model  to  the  100  to  2000  m  part  of  the  data.  In 
view  of  the  well-known  eastward  surface  circulation  of  the  Antarctic 


Fig  3.  The  absolute  horizontal  velocity  at  2000  m  depth  in  the  Soifhern 
Ocean,  obtained  from  data  for  100-2000  m  and  an  adiabatic  /J-spiral 
model.  No:  ice  tlu'  wrong  direction  of  the  current  in  this  ill-conditioned 
.so  1  u  t  i  on  . 


Circumpolar  Current  (ACC)  the  level-of-no-motion  in  this  solution  must 
lie  well  above  2000  m  depth,  which  entirely  contradicts  our  expectation 
that  the  ACC  is  an  almost  barotropic  eastward  current.  The  matrix 
condition  of  the  solution  has  very  low  values  (below  10  ■^)  in  most  of 
the  latitudes  of  the  ACC.  The  separation  of  the  total  circulation  ol 
fig.  3  into  three  components  of  the  eigenvector  basis  associated  with 
the  eigenvalues  of  Eq .  (5)  revealed  that  the  coritr ibut ions  from  the  two 

large  eigenvalues  are  small  and  mainly  meridional  whereas  the 
contribution  from  the  smallest  eigenvalue  is  almost  identii:al  to  the 
total  solution. 

The  reason  for  this  behaviour  must  be  sought  in  the  zonality  of  the 
potential  density  field.  Over  most  of  the  upper  part  of  the  water  colunr 
the  zonal  gradient  is  much  smaller  thin  tiie  meridional  one  so  that  the 
reference  velocity  u^  is  not  sufficiently  constrained  by  the  /1-spiral 
equation  F.q .  (3).  Unreliable  data  structures  may  then  be  amplified  as 

the  consequence  of  near  singular  relations  and  spoil  the  total  solution 
Cutting  off  the  contribution  from  the  smallest  eigenvalue,  as  suggested 
by  the  SVD  approach,  leaves  us  with  the  sum  of  the  two  contributions  of 
the  two  large  eigenvalues,  which  is  still  an  unsatisfactory  circulation 
One  way  out  of  this  dileni(na  appears  to  explicitly  prescribe  u  from  somt 
a  priori  knowledge,  but  u^  of  course  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
signal  we  actually  would  like  to  extract  from  the  data.  We  consider  tv.-o 
other  possibilities  later;  taking  deeper  data  and  expanding  the  model  b- 
the  bottom  boundary  condition.  Both  extensions  break  the  zonality  and 
thus  yield  better  condition  indices. 

Notice  that  the  almost-singularity  does  not  imply  invalidity  of  the 
physical  model  Eq .  (5);  we  are  just  asking  too  much  if  wc  want  three 
independent  parameters  from  this  model.  Notice  further  the  potential 
fallacy  in  such  a  situation:  the  inversion  always  provides  a  set  of 
pa ■  ,..rr.c te rs  (unless  the  condition  index  is  exactly  zero)  and  only  deeper 
insight  into  the  inverse  machinery  and  possibly  a  priori  information 
about  the  expected  .solution  prevents  the*  acceptance  of  unreliable 
1'  e  s  u  1 1  .s  . 

Noise 


We  have  mentioned  the  possible  failure  of  parameter  fitting  because  (m" 
noi.sy  observations.  Hydrographic  data  contain  errors  from  different 
.source.s.  Instrumental  noise  mav  be  important  in  great  depths  and  high 
latitudes  where  temperature  and  salinity  vary  only  a  few  1 1  ousiindtiis  ot 
a  degree  or  per  mille  in  the  entire  wat:e’'  column.  Individual  sections 
generally  contain  alia.sing  by  internal  wa\’0-s  and  ,sina  1  1  -  ,sr  a  1  e  eddies 
tK.'cause  of  unde  r.s  amp  1  i  ng .  The  presence  of  data  noisi'  arising  f  roni  sucli 
<ihse  rvat  i  nna  1  limitations  apparently  may  lead  t  a  masking,  of  the  m  i  i  e , 
signatures  so  that  mixing  parameters  may  become  nndet  <-rmi  liable  .  A  ii’ore 
fundamentai  mistak.e  may  lie  introduced  if  the  original  data  haw  been 
proces.sed  in  some  interpolation  or  object  ivt'  analysis  sciiomc'  which 
necessarily  implies  smoothing.  This  may  yield  a  .systematic  bias  of  the 
mixing  (ffects  and  est.im.itfd  mixing  coef  f  ic  !  ..-nt  s  will  be  ovt'rs  i  zed 
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Frequently  the  data  situation  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  ignorance  about  the  possible  structure  of  noise.  Often  one  hardly  can 
get  a  reliable  value  for  standard  deviation.  Hydrographic  data  ai.e  a 
vivid  example  in  this  respect  since  in  many  areas  of  the  world  ocean — 
particular  high  latitudes  and  greater  depths — we  have  only  very  few 
observations  and  these  are  subject  to  a  heavy  seasonal  bias.  One  hardly 
can  construct  a  climatological  mean,  not  to  speak  of  variances  at  all. 

The  relevant  quantities  in  our  problem  are  not  temperature  and  salinity 
or  related  scalars  but  their  gradients,  since  only  these  enter  the 
physical  model.  Even  though  the  scalars  may  be  known  accurately  ''r.ough , 
the  gradients  may  be  very  small  so  that  they  are  statistically  not 
distinguishable  from  zero.  Figure  A  exemplifies  this  situation  for 
Levitus'  analysis  (Levitus,  1982)  in  the  central  North  Atlantic.  The 
estimation  of  the  variance  structure  of  this  data  set  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  Olbers  et  al .  (1985).  At  depths  greater  than  2500  m  horizontal 
variations  of  temperature  and  salinity  become  smaller  than  the  estimated 
standard  deviation  and  reliable  gradients  cannot  be  given.  This  of 
course  destroys  any  further  attempt  at  parameter  estimation  in  this 
depth  range  of  the  particular  data.  Fortunately,  the  deep  data  in  the 
ACC  have  significant  gradients  because  in  contrast  to  the  North  Atlantic 
the  current  reaches  deep  and  feels  the  effects  of  (nonzonal)  topography 
almost  ever^n^here.  This  will  circumvent  the  singularity  revealed  above 
and  enable  the  determination  of  the  zonal  velocity. 


Fig  4.  Gradients  of  temperature  (left)  and  salinity  (right)  at  IS'N, 
25°W  comouted  from  the  Levitus  atlas.  Strips  indicate  the  estimate  of 
tne  standard  deviation. 
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If  the  noise  statistics  are  known  it  is  usually  a  simple  task  to  study 
the  effect  on  the  estimated  parameters  by  some  sort  of  error  propagation 
analysis.  Most  inverse  techniques  are  formulated  within  a  statistical 
framework,  and  data  noise  is  considered  both  in  the  weighting  procedure 
of  the  model  constraints  as  well  as  in  the  evaluation  of  second  order 
statistics  (variances  and  correlations)  of  the  parameters.  In  the  (3- 
spiral  model  of  the  North  Atlantic  (Olbers  et  el.,  1985)  the  entire 
covariance  matrix  of  the  parameter  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  crude 
model  of  the  data  statistic  for  the  analysis  scheme  of  the  Levitus 
atlas.  As  an  example  Fig.  5  displays  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
diapycnal  diffusion  coeffient  of  Fig.  1.  The  values  indicate  that  in  the 
quiet  regions  of  low  eddy  activity  the  estimates  of  the  diffusion 
coefficient  are  not  significantly  different  from  zero. 

Finally  we  would  like  to  address  a  problem  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
be  a  mere  manipulation  of  equations  and  not  related  to  noise  at  all. 
Consider,  e.g.,  the  physical  model  described  above,  which  consists  of 
the  advective - diffusive  balance  of  a  tracer  supported  by  the  geostrophic 
relations  and  the  linearized  vorticity  balance.  Suppose  for  simplicity 
that  the  profiles  of  the  absolute  horizontal  velocities  and  the  mixing 
paramete^-o  arc  ?lready  kn>jwu.  The  temaining  Leak  is  uhe  oteterminativii  of 


Fig  5.  Standard  deviations  of  the  diapycnal  dif fusivities  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Hatching  indicates  values  larger  than  10'''  m^/s  (vertical), 
values  larger  than  10'^  m^/s  (horizontal)  and  values  below  10'^  m^/s 
(blank).  Contours  are  logarithmically  spaced  with  interval  0.5. 
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the  profile  of  the  vertical  velocity  w.  In  a  straightforward  way  one 
would  calculate  w  at  each  level,  writing  the  advective-diffusive  tracer 
balance  in  the  form 

w=(D-uct  -  V  a  )/  a  (6) 

Alternatively  the  vorticity  balance  may  be  used  in  the  integrated  form 
Eq.  (4)  with  an  unknown  reference  velocity  w^.  This  parameter  can  then 
be  estimated  by  requiring  that  the  imbalances  e(z)  at  all  levels  z, 
given  as 

€(z)=uo-  va+(w+w")(7-D,  (7) 

be  a  minimum  in  a  least-square  sense.  Here  w"  represents  the  remaining 
terms  in  the  last  identity  of  Eq .  (4).  At  first  it  can  be  argued  that 
Eq .  (6)  should  give  better  results  since  the  tracer  balance — apart  from 
the  problem  of  parametr ization — appears  to  be  more  accurate  than  the 
linearized  vorticity  equation  used  in  Eq .  (7).  The  example  in  Fig.  6 
(taken  from  Olbers  et  al . ,  1985)  shows  that  this  need  not  be  true.  While 
the  estimate  of  w  from  Eq .  (7)  looks  rather  smooth  the  direct 
calculation  pppeart  .czy  loisy,  in  particular  near  the  surface. 

The  relation  of  this  surprising  result  to  the  noise  structure  is  as 
follows.  When  Eq .  (6)  is  used  it  is  implicitly  assumed  that  the  noise 
originating  from  the  tracer  gradient  data  in  this  equation  is  small,  in 


Fig  6.  Profiles  of  the  vertical  velociry  w  Solid  lines  represent  v 
computed  from  the  linear  vorticity  balance  and  the  least  sqviare  problem 
Eq .  (7),  and  dashed  lines  give  w  computed  from  the  tracer  balance,  Eq . 
(6)  . 
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fact  much  smaller  than  any  other  term  in  the  equation  so  chat  it  can 
entirely  be  neglected.  The  method  based  on  Eq .  (7),  however,  allows  for 
noise  but  denies  any  noise  in  the  vorticity  equation.  Obviously,  the 
noise  structure  in  the  data  does  not  agree  with  the  assumption  leading 
to  Eq.  (6):  the  noise  in  the  tracer  balance  is  not  small  and  the 
estimate  w  collects  all  of  it  at  every  level.  The  better  result  of  Eq . 
(7)  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  noise — the  tracer  balance  need  not  be 
exactly  satisfied.  Furthermore,  the  vorticity  balance  is  used  here  in  an 
integrated  form  which  can  be  expected  to  reduce  noise  amplitudes. 

The  parametrization  of  mixing 

So  far  we  have  not  faced  the  problem  of  an  adequate  parametrization  of 
the  mixing  effects,  i.e.,  the  appropriate  form  of  the  functional  D[a]  in 
the  tracer  balance  Eq .  (1).  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  topics  of  the 
1989  'Aha  Huliko'a  conference,  since  a  comprehensive  theory  in  this 
field  is  still  lacking.  We  shall  adopt  here  the  traditional 
parametrization  of  the  turbulent  fluxes  in  terms  of  the  mean  gradients 
d^cr  (i  =  1,2,3)  of  the  tracer  a  and  write  D  in  the  general  diffusive 
form 


D[a]  =  d,  K..  d.  a 

1  IJ  0 


(8) 


where  K.  is  the  diffusion  tensor.  If  this  tensor  is  diagonal  in  a 
coordinate  system  with  orthogonal  unit  vectors  m^ ,  q.,  t.  with 
corresponding  diffusion  coefficients  K^,  K,.  we  have 


K,  .  =  K  n.n. 

ij  m  1  j 


+  K  q.q.  +K„t.t. 

q  t  1  j 


(9) 


The  dispute  is,  of  course,  about  the  orientation  of  the  unit  vectors  and 
the  values  of  the  K's.  In  principle  the  inverse  model  should  be  able  to 
clarify  this  problem  by  selecting  the  different  orientations, 
determining  the  coefficients  and  judging  the  goodness  of  the  fit  by  some 
kind  of  objective  measure,  if  possible  even  by  testing  of  the  different 
hypotheses  within  a  statistical  framework  (see,  e.g.,  Muller  et  al . , 
1978).  In  practice,  however,  we  will  see  that  noise,  and  possibly  the 
bias  introduced  by  data  smoothing,  wipes  out  the  differences  between  the 
interesting  cases  of  mixing  models. 


.\ccording  to  the  traditional  convention  in  modeling,  thj  nsor  is 
considered  diagonal  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  with  diffusion 
coefficients  representing  horizontal  (i.e.,  on  geopotential  surfaces) 
and  vertical  diffusion,  respectively.  In  descriptive  oceanography  and 
particularly  in  water  mass  analysis,  however,  it  has  long  been  argued 
(e.g.,  Montgomery,  1938;  Solomon,  1971)  that  spreading  of  tracers  should 
preferentially  go  along  isopycnal  surfaces  because,  in  a  near-adiabatic 
tiow  ,  advection  and  mixing  processes  should  be  approximately 

oriented  along  the  isopyc’^a'i  surface  but  for  different  reasons.  In  an 
adiabatic  flow,  advection  conserves  potential  density  exactly  so  that 
the  velocity  vector  (u,  v,  w)  must  lie  in  the  local  isopycnal  (.see  Eq . 
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(1)  with  D  =  0) .  Based  on  a  variety  of  arguments  partly  discussed  below 
it  is  widely  believed  that  mixing  is  favoured  along  isopycnals,  too.  so 
that  the  mixing  tensor  should  be  oriented  with  respect  to  these  surfaces 
(Redi,  1982;  Olbers  et  al.,  1985). 

A  main  motivation  for  the  preference  of  isopycnals  in  mixing  processes 
was  soueht  in  the  argument  that  a  displacement  of  a  fluid  parcel  along 
this  surface  requires  no  work  against  the  Archimedean  force  while  a 
normal  displacement  would  require  work.  However,  this  is  strictly 
correct  only  at  the  reference  level  of  the  potential  density  and  a 
thorough  investigation  leads  to  the  replacement  of  isopycnals  by  the  so- 
called  neutral  surfaces  (McDougall,  1987).  This  surface  comprises  the 
infinitesimal  directions  a  particle  can  move  without  experiencing  a 
buoyant  restoring  force.  By  this  definition  the  neutral  surface  is 
locally  tangent  to  the  isopycnal  if  the  potential  density  is  referred  to 
the  local  pressure. 

A  further  sensible  orientation  of  the  mixing  tensor  has  been  suggested 
by  Olbers  and  Wenzel  (1989)  analysing  the  particular  form  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Archimedean  force  during  the  displacement  dx 

dA  =  p  (a  grad  0  -  ^  grad  S)  •  dx  (grad  $  •  dx)  (10) 

The  work  vanishes  on  both  the  neutral  surface  (where  a  grad  0  = 
p  grad  S)  and  the  geopotential  surface  (since  grad  $  and  dx  are  normal 
here)  ,  so  that  from  the  energetics  point  of  view  we  seem  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  isopycnal-neutral-surface  mixing  and  the  ordinary 
lateral  mixing  form.  However,  for  certain  directions  of  displacement  (in 
fact  those  of  the  baroclinic  instability  mechanism)  dA  may  as  well  be 
positive.  This  occurs  for  the  angle  range  between  the  neutral  and  the 
geopotential  surfaces  where  available  potential  energy  is  converted  if 
the  particle  is  displaced.  The  energy  conversion  is  a  maximum  at  half  of 
the  angle  between  the  neutral  and  the  geopotential  surfaces.  So  based  on 
the  energy  argument  this  should  be  the  direction  favoured  by  mixing. 
Mixing  along  this  direction  implies  mixing  both  along  and  across  neutral 
surfaces.  A  canonical  parametrization  of  mixing  effects  in  this 
framework  then  appears  in  the  form  of  a  diagonal  tensor  with  three 
independent  coefficients  in  the  coordinate  system,  given  by  the 
intersection  of  the  neutral  and  the  geopotential  surfaces  (where  dA  = 

0) ,  the  orthogonal  direction  in  the  half  angle  plane  (where  dA  is 
maximum,  i.e.,  maximum  energy  conversion)  and  the  normal  direction 
(where  dA  is  minimum,  i.e.  maximum  input  of  energy  is  required). 

SOLUTIONS 

The  bottom  connection 

The  singularity  of  the  solution  exemplified  in  Fig.  3  had  its  origin  in 
the  zonality  of  the  tracers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  water  column 
(100-800  m)  of  the  Southern  Ocean  data  set.  To  overcome  the  zonality  of 
the  or'^Hlpm  rbe  set  of  /?-spiral  equations,  Eq .  (5)  must  be  augmented  by 
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constraints  with  non-zonal  properties.  Since  the  ACC  has  a  strong 
barotropic  component  the  current  must  be  affected  by  the  bottom 
topography.  At  the  bottom  it  has  to  satisfy  the  kinematic  boundary 
condition 


w  +  u  •  grad  H  =  0  at  the  bottom  z  =  —  H  (11) 

Strictly,  this  applies  to  the  total  velocity  and  not  to  the  ^.eostrophic 
part  alone.  If  a  frictional  boundary  layer  is  present  each  component  of 
the  total  velocity  vector  must  separately  vanish  at  the  bottom  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  geostrophic  velocity  is  a  matter  of  the  entire 
dynamical  problem.  Still,  in  case  of  weak  frictional  effects  we  expect 
that  the  geostrophic  velocity  adjusts  to  approximately  satisfy  Eq .  (11) 
close  to  the  bottom.  Considering  Eq.  (4)  this  may  be  written  in  the  form 

w^  -  (j3/f)(H  +  z^)v^  +  •  grad  H 

=  -  w'  -  u'  •  grad  H  at  z  =  -  H  (12) 

Apparently,  in  this  equation  u^  is  no  longer  multiplied  by  a  small 
factor  since  the  topography  in  the  Southern  Ocean  shows  almost 
everywhere  strong  non-zonal  patterns.  Adding  this  constraint  to  the  set 
of  ^-spiral  Eqs .  (5)  we  thus  expect  a  better  condition  of  the 
corresponding  inverse  problem. 

Using  the  identical  upper  ocean  tracer  relations  as  the  one  before  and 
deep  data  to  incorporate  the  relation  (12)  in  a  suitably  weighted  form, 
the  resulting  matrix  condition  and  reference  velocities  confirm  this 
presumption.  The  condition  index  lies  well  above  10'^  almost  everywhere 
and  the  reference  velocities  point  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  and  by  and 
large  also  in  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  Corresponding 
experiments  have  been  made  with  data  from  deeper  parts  of  the  water 
column.  In  fact,  the  deep  structure  of  the  tracer  distribution  is 
considerably  influenced  by  the  topography  and  is  basically  non-zonal. 

For  the  results  displayed  in  Fig.  7  only  deep  data  below  2000  m  were 
used  in  connection  with  the  bottom  boundary  condition.  The  reference 
velocities  are  in  good  agreement  with  our  presumption  of  the  circulation 
in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Mass  conservation 

The  estimate  of  the  three-dimensional  velocity  field  obtained  by  the 
/3-spiral  approach  does  generally  not  satisfy  continuity.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  a  local  estimation  procedure  which  determines  velocity 
profiles  from  the  local  gradients  of  density  and  tracers  without  taking 
care  of  the  neighbouring  velocities.  One  can  of  course  design  inverse 
methods  which  consider  continuity  from  the  beginning.  However,  with  high 
resolution  in  a  large  region  as,  e.g.,  the  Southern  Ocean  the  number  of 
unknowns  will  be  too  large  to  obtain  a  manageable  problem.  Hence  we 
decided  to  investigate  in  a  separate  step  how  severe  the  violation  of 
continuity  is  and  how  much  the  /3-spiral  results  must  be  changed  in  order 
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Fig  7.  The  absolute  horizontal  velocity  at  2000  m  depth  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  obtained  from  2000-m  bottom  data  and  an  adiabatic  ^-spiral  model 
with  inclusion  of  the  kinematic  bottom  boundary  condition,  Eq .  (12). 

to  get  a  mass  conserving  velocity  field.  The  procedure  which  we  present 
here  has  been  devised  by  Wenzel  (1986)  and  applied  first  to  the  /3-spiral 
results  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Close  to  the  surface  we  should  include  the  Ekman  part  to  define  the 
total  velocity  vector  by 

u*  =  u  +  u,,  (13) 

8  E 

where  is  the  geostrophic  part  from  the  /3-spiral.  The  Ekman  part 
can  be  calculated  from  the  wind  stress  using  the  Ekman  theory  of  a 
frictional  wind-driven  boundary  layer.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to 
distribute  the  Ekman  mass  transport  over  the  (assumed)  depth  of  the 
Ekman  layer. 

So  consider  the  task  to  find  a  velocity  field  u  =  (u,  v,  w)  which  is 
free  of  divergence  and  as  close  as  possible  to  a  given  field  u*  =  (u*. 

V* ,  w*).  We  have  to  solve  the  variational  principle 


d^x  II  u  -  u* 


2 


min 


(16) 


subject  to  the  constraints  that  div  u  =  0  (or  u  =  curl  A  in  terms  of  the 
vector  potential  A)  and  the  kinematic  boundary  conditions  at  vertical 
and  lateral  boundaries 

w  =  0  at  the  surface  z  =  0 

w  +  u  grad  H  =  0  at  the  bottom  z  =  -  H  (15) 

=  0  at  closed  lateral  boundaries 

u"  =  u*"  at  open  lateral  boundaries 

where  and  u"  are  the  normal  and  tangential  velocity  vectors, 
respectively.  The  last  condition  appears  best  in  view  of  our  task  to 
determine  a  closely  neighbouring  velocity  field  which  is  free  of 
divergence;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  canonical  boundary  condition  for  the 
variational  principle.  The  norm  in  Eq.  (14)  is  taken  diagonal  with  a 
suitable  weighting  of  the  vertical  part  relative  to  the  horizontal 
parts.  Also  the  separate  levels  can  be  weighted  differently.  In  view  of 
increasing  errors  in  the  assumption  of  a  linear  vorticity  balance 
without  horizontal  friction,  we  chose  smaller  weights  in  the  surface 
layers  so  that  there  w  will  essentially  be  determined  by  the  continuity 
constraint . 

Eq .  (14)  yields  three  coupled  second  order  differential  equations  for 
the  three  components  of  the  vector  potential.  For  further  details  such 
as  weighting  and  numerical  algorithms,  we  refer  to  Wenzel  (1986).  By  and 
T arge  the  mass  conservation  leads  to  a  smoothing  of  the  circulation.  The 
corrections  to  the  geostrophic  velocity  are  generally  small  except  near 
the  surface  where  the  Ekman  pumping  dominates  the  vertical  velocity  (see 
Olbers  and  Wenzel,  1989). 

Strategies 

The  model  described  in  the  preceding  section  contains  about  five  to  ten 
different  parameters  which  can  be  determined  at  each  point  of  the 
gridded  hydrographic  data  set.  Besides  the  parameters  in  the  dynamical 
balances — the  three  reference  velocities  and  the  parameters  appearing  in 
the  term  F  for  the  mixing  of  vorticity — we  have  up  to  three 
dif fusivities  in  the  tracer  balance.  For  the  Levitus  data  we  have 
eliminated  the  deep  part  below  2000  m  because  of  insufficient  accuracy 
of  the  gradients  of  temperature  and  salinity  while  in  the  Gordon  data 
the  upper  part  above  2000  m  turned  out  to  be  useless  for  the 
determination  of  reference  velocities  because  of  the  strong  zonality  of 
the  tracer  fields.  In  both  data  sets  roughly  10  to  20  levels  remain  at 
which  the  /1-spiral  constraint,  Eq .  (5),  can  be  applied.  There  are  man^ 
sensible  ways  to  set  up  the  inverse  model.  In  particular,  if  the  mixing 
parameters  should  be  determined  outside  the  depth  range  of  the 
applicability  of  Eq .  (5),  a  strategy  must  be  worked  out  for  an  optimum 

extraction  of  information  from  the  data.  Apparently,  a  strategy  will 
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always  be  associated  with  a  particular  data  set,  however,  certain 
elements  have  proved  to  be  more  general; 

a.  The  depth  range  for  the  determination  of  the  reference  velocities 
should  be  chosen  as  to  maximize  the  condition  index  of  the  mattix  to  be 
inverted. 

b.  It  should  be  attempted  to  separate  the  entire  problem  into 
subdivisions  each  of  which  only  attacks  certain  subsets  of  the  parameter 
fitting.  As  an  example,  diapycnal  and  isopycnal  diffusivities  can  be 
determined  successively  from  separate  data  structures  since  isopycnal 
mixing  does  not  affect  the  potential  density. 

c.  The  fitting  procedure  can  be  iterated  by  implementing  the  mass 
conserving  scheme  and  using  the  resulting  circulation  for  the 
determination  of  mixing  effects  to  obtain  smoother  parameter  patterns. 

Mixing  coefficients 

The  diapycnal  mixing  coefficient  for  the  range  100-800  m  of  the  North 
Atlantic  model  has  been  discussed  above  in  Fig.  1.  The  coefficient 
decreases  with  depth,  the  values  for  800-2000  m  are  smaller  by  an  order 
of  magnitude.  The  structure  of  the  isopycnal  coefficient  looks  quite 
similar  with  peak  values  of  10^  m^/s  in  the  regions  of  strong  currents 
and  undetectably  small  values  in  the  quite  regions  (set  to  zero  by  the 
positiveness  constraint  of  the  inverse  model) .  As  exemplified  in  Fig.  5 
the  values  of  the  coefficients  are  but  marginally  statistically 
significant.  This  is  in  particular  true  for  the  deeper  values.  It  is 
mainly  the  plausible  overall  pattern  that  supports  our  belief  in  their 
physical  significance. 

The  situation  in  the  Southern  Ocean  model  is  quite  different.  A  first 
estimate  of  the  reference  velocities  (with  consideration  of  diapycnal 
and  vorticity  diffusion)  were  determined  from  the  balance  of  potential 
density  at  the  levels  between  2000  m  and  the  bottom.  The  mass  conserving 
circulation  was  determined  as  described  above  taking  the  wind  stress 
data  of  Hellerman  and  Rosenstein  (1983).  This  velocity  field  was  then 
taken  to  estimate  the  diffusive  part  of  the  solution. 

Various  parametr izations  of  the  mixing  term  D[a]  in  the  tracer  balance 
Eq .  (1)  were  implemented  to  determine  the  unknown  parameters  of  the 
diffusion  tensor  K.  ^ .  We  report  here  on  three  sets  of  experiments; 

•  the  standard  model  uses  potential  density  (referred  to  the  local 
pressure)  to  determine  the  diabatic  coefficient  and  veronicity  to 
determine  the  isopycnal  coefficient. 


•  models  with  either  potential  density  or  veronicity  to  determine 
the  coefficients  for  horizontal  and  vertical  mixing, 


•  and  two  experiments  aiming  at  the  differences  between  the 
isopycnal  form  and  the  half- angle  form  (based  on  the  argument  of 
the  baroclinic  instability  mechanism)  of  the  mixing  tensor. 

The  differences  between  these  models  are  quite  small  and  the  common 
pattern  is  displayed  in  Fig.  8  showing  the  regional  distribution  of  the 
diapycnal  and  isopycnal  diffusivities  for  the  depth  intervals  100-800  m. 
Figure  9  gives  the  zonal  average.^  of  these  quantities  and  the  800-2300  m 
and  2000  m  bottom  values.  The  diapycnal  diffusi”ity  has  a  pronounced 
peak  in  the  core  of  the  ACC  and  increases  significantly  with  depth. 

Along  the  current  path  there  are  some  well  defined  maxima  (with  values 
of  a  few  10  ^  m^/s  in  the  upper  layer  and  exceeding  10’^  m^/s  in  the  deep 
ocean)  which  generally  extend  through  the  entire  water  column.  The 
isopycnal  coefficients  reveal  a  similar  horizontal  pattern  bi.it  a  slight 
decrease  from  top  to  bottom  with  values  of  10^  m^/s  in  the  upper  layer 
dropping  down  to  a  few  10^  m^/s  at  greater  depth.  It  appears  that  the 
decrease  away  from  the  ACC  to  the  northern  subtropical  gyres  is  less 
than  towards  the  southern  subpolar  gyres  (except  for  the  eastern  Pacific- 
region)  . 


Fig  8a.  Map  of  the  diapycnal  diffusivities  for  the  depth  range  100- 
800  m.  Contour  are  logarithmically  spaced  with  interval  0.5.  Contours  > 
10  ^  m^/s  are  full  and  <  10  ^  m^/s  dashed.  Areas  with  values  >  10  ^  m^/s 
shaded . 
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The  correlation  of  the  pattern  of  the  dif fusivities  with  the  current 
core  is  quite  obvious,  it  is  tempting  to  search  for  more  connections  to 
environmental  conditions  such  as  topography,  cvirrent  speed  or  eddy 
kinetic  ener^^y.  With  some  intention  one  could  easily  find 
correspondences  between  areas  of  large  diffusivities  and  the  hot  .spots 
of  eddy  activity  as  visible  in  the  maps  of  rms  surface  topography 
determined  from  SEASAT  altimetry  (Cheney  et  al . ,  1983)  or  the  maps  of 
eddy  kinetic  energy  determined  from  the  FGGE  drifters  (Daniault  and 
Menard,  1985).  We  are  reluctant  to  value  such  findings,  partly  because 
the  current  path  itself  is  correlated  with  all  these  parameters  and 
partly  due  to  our  inability  to  give  sufficiently  accurate  estimates  of 
the  parameter  variance. 

A  comparison  between  the  performance  of  the  isopycnal  and  the  Cartesian 
(horizontal  and  vertical)  orientation  of  the  mixing  tensor  can  be  urawn 
from  Fig.  9  and  Fig,  10,  the  latter  being  tha  result  of  fitting  thc^ 
Cartesian  form  to  potential  density  conservation.  There  are  no  striking 
differences  between  the  corresponding  coefficients,  neither  in  the 


Fig  8b.  Map  of  the  i.so[)Vcnal  d  i  f  fus  i  v  i  t  i  for  the  depth  range  ]()('- 
800  m.  Contours  are  logarithmically  spaced  witti  interval  0.5.  Contours 
10^  m^/s  are  full  and  <  10^  m^'/s  dashed.  Areas  with  value.s  lo'  m‘,/.s  aic 
shaded . 
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Fig  9.  Zonal  averages  of  (a)  the  diapycnal  ditfusivities  and  (b)  the 
isopycnal  diffusivity  shewn  Fig  8.  Solid  line  corresponds  to  100- 
800  m  values,  narrow  dashed  to  800-2500  m  values  and  wide  dashed  to 
2000-m  bottom  values. 
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Fig  10.  Same  as  Fig.  9,  but  for  vertical  and  horizontal  dif fusivities . 
Solid  lines  correspond  to  100-800  m  values,  narrow  dashed  to  800-2500  iii 
values  and  wide  daslied  to  2000-m  bottom  values. 

typical  magnitudes  nor  the  overall  pattern.  What  fit  should  be  judged 
superior,  however?  Can  we  decide  whether  the  ocean  is  mixed  along 
isopycnal  or  geopotential  surfaces?  A  decent  answer  to  this  important 
question  would  require  the  careful  statistical  framework  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  data  statistics  which  are  necessary  to  formulate  and 
test  hypotlieses  about  the  models  we  arc  using  (sec,  e.g.  ,  Muller  et  al. 

(  1978)  and  Wunsch  (,1989)',  The  lack  of  a  sensible  model  of  the 
cov.iriances  of  the  analysed  temperature  and  salinity  fields  of  Gordon's 
atla.s  prevented  us  from  going  along  this  well-established  path  of 
inverse  techniques. 

s  a  substitute  for  statistical  cesting  we  consider  here  the  skill 
achieved  by  the  two  competing  models.  The  normalized  sum  of  the  squared 
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imbalances  of  the  model  equations  Eq.  (5)  is  used  to  form  a  skill 
measure  comparing  the  performance  of  each  of  the  diffusive  models  in 
comparison  to  an  entirely  advective  model.  The  skill  is  defined  here 
then  as  the  relative  reduction  of  the  squared  imbalances  of  the 
diffusive  model  and  the  squared  imbalances  of  the  purely  advective 
model.  To  make  a  meaningful  decision  between  different  models  the  number 
of  parameters  allowed  in  the  fits  must  obviously  be  the  same.  This  is 
not  the  case  for  the  results  of  Figs.  9  and  10  since  the  isopycnal 
coefficient  drops  out  of  the  balance  of  potential  density.  Figure  11 
shows  the  skills  achieved  with  an  isopycnal  and  a  Cartesian  diffusion 
tensor  in  the  balance  of  veronicity.  There  is  no  apparent  distinction 
between  the  models  in  the  upper  layer  (lOO-SOO  m) .  However,  in  the  deep 
ocean  south  of  50°S  the  isopycnal  diffusion  seems  to  work  slightly 
better  than  the  Cartesian  diffusion,  the  skill  is  up  to  5%  larger.  The 
zonal  averages  shown  here  are  in  fact  representative  for  the  areal 
patterns.  We  have  to  conclude  that  diffusion  along  isopycnals  is  a 
slightly  better  parametr ization  of  mixing  in  the  Circumpolar  Current 
than  diffusion  along  geopotential  surfaces.  It  may  well  be,  however  that 
these  small  differences  become  insignificant  when  the  noise  structure  of 
the  data  is  invoked  to  calculate  variances  of  the  skills  considered 
here.  In  any  case,  what  remains  is  the  quite  unexpected  result  that  the 
isopycnal  diffusion  tensor  is  not  drastically  superior  to  the  Cartesian 
tensor,  even  in  an  oceanic  area  as  the  Circumpolar  Current  where  the 
isopycnal  slopes  are  large. 

The  last  set  of  model  comparisons  considered  here  aimed  at  the 
distinction  between  the  half-angle  orientation  of  the  mixing  tensors, 
based  on  the  energy  conversion  arguments  discussed  above.  With  the  above 


Fig  11.  The  skill  of  the  two  models  with  Cartesian  orientation  and 
isopycnal  orientation  of  the  mixing  tensor.  Solid  lines  correspond  to 
100-800  m  values ,  narrow  dashed  to  800-2500  m  values  and  wide  dashed  to 
2000 -m  bottom  values. 
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results  in  mind  one  would  of  course  not  expect  any  great  differences  of 
the  half-angle  models  from  any  of  the  other  models.  Indeed, 
corresponding  isopycnal  and  half-angle  models  turned  out  almost 
indistinguishable.  As  an  i ’^•■“resting  side  remark,  however,  we  like  to 
point  out  that  the  mixing  tensor  of  this  model  is  anisotropic  in  the 
neutral  surface  so  that  fair  comparison  with  isopycnal  or  Cartesian 
diffusion  requires  rewriting  these  mixing  tensors  in  an  anisotropic 
form,  too.  The  result  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  12.  There  is  clear  evidence 
for  anisotropy  in  the  upper  layer,  the  horizontal  coefficient  exceeds 
the  maximum  gain  coefficient  by  a  factor  of  two.  With  the  orientation  of 
the  neutral  surfaces  in  the  area  of  the  ACC  this  means  larger 
diffusivity  along  the  current. 
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Fig  12.  Zonal  averages  of  the  diffusivities  for  an  anisotropic  model  in 
the  half -angle  plane,  (a)  for  direction  of  maximum  energy  gain  and  fb) 
for  the  neutral  direction.  Solid  lines  correspond  to  100-800  m  values, 
narrow  dashed  to  800-2500  m  values  and  wide  dashed  to  2000-m  bottom 
values . 


SUMMARY 

Inverse  models  have  recently  been  utilized  to  obtain  estimates  of  the 
mixing  properties  in  the  large  scale  ocean  circulation  on  the  basis  of 
the  momentum,  vorticity,  heat  and  salt  balances.  The  /9-spiral  method  of 
Stommel  and  Schott  (1977) — first  applied  in  a  strictly  adiabatic  version 
in  the  North  Atlantic  (see  also  Schott  and  Stommel,  1978) — can  be 
extended  to  diabatic  conditions  to  give  estimates  of  the  parameters 
which  control  the  diffusion  of  heat  and  salt.  The  consideration  of  the 
diffusion  terms  in  the  balances  for  tracers  and  vorticity  are 
conceptually  simple  (e.g..  Gibers  et  al . ,  1985;  Bigg,  1985;  Gibers  and 
Wenzel,  1989).  The  determination  of  diffusion  coefficients,  however,  is 
coupled  to  the  classical  level-of -no-motion  problem — the  determination 
of  absolute  velocities  from  a  hydrographic  section.  The  physical  model 
then  must  incorporate  the  advective-diffusive  balance  equations  for  the 
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tracers  and  the  momentum  balance,  usually  in  some  approximated  form 
adequate  for  a  large  scale  flow. 

In  terms  of  the  unknown  parameters — the  diffusion  coefficients  and  the 
reference  velocities — the  mathematical  relations  of  such  a  model  are 
linear  so  that  linear  inversion  schemes  may  be  used.  Still,  if  large 
amounts  of  data  and  relations  are  involved  the  problem  may  be  rather 
complex  since  intrinsic  interdependencies  and  inconsistencies  are  not 
immediately  evident.  We  have  pointed  out  several  problems  which  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  such  an  inversion,  notably  the  case  of  improperlv 
formulated  constraints  leading  to  an  ill-conditioned  inverse  problem  and 
the  effect  of  different  models  of  the  noise  in  the  data  (which  is  rarelv 
known  for  an  hydrographic  atlas)  leading  to  drastically  different 
parameter  estimates. 

The  diffusion  coefficients  obtained  by  our  extended  ^-spiral  approach 
from  the  climatological  averaged  and  gridded  data  of  Levicus  (1982)  and 
Gordon  et  al .  (1982)  show  patterns  which  by  and  large  confirm  our 
conception  of  the  mixing  activity  in  the  ocean:  larger  values  occur  in 
areas  of  strong  currents  and  eddy  activity.  The  peak  values,  however, 
appear  sometimes  fairly  large:  in  the  ACC  we  get  diapycnal  coefficients 
up  to  10"^  mVs .  In  our  present  position  of  ignorance  about  the  mixing 
processes  in  this  region  of  the  ocean  we  cannot  entirely  deny  the 
physical  reality  of  these  results.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the 
effect  is  largely  caused  by  a  bias  due  to  the  climatological  smoothing 
of  the  data.  Such  a  smooth  state  is  of  course  never  realized  in  the 
ocean  and  one  may  argue  that  mixing  is  smaller  in  any  actual 
configuration.  In  any  case,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  large 
coefficients  are  appropriate  to  such  such  a  state  which  is  not  unlike 
the  outcome  of  most  ocean  general  circulation  models.  In  fact,  following 
our  analysis  they  are  the  optimal  values. 

These  studies  were  partly  supported  by  BMFT  contract  07KF221/1.  This  is 
contribution  number  195  of  the  Alfred  Wegener-Institut  fur  Polar-  und 
Meeresforschung . 
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ABSTRACT 

Oceanic  observations  are  usually  influenced  by  many  intermingled  physical  processes  that 
interact  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  study  each  process  in  detail.  Laboratory  studies 
are  extremely  useful  to  this  end  and,  in  particular,  can  provide  fundamental  understanding 
of  small-scale  oceanic  mixing  processes.  Such  understanding  is  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  sound  parameterizations  for  these  processes.  In  this  paper,  the  results  of 
some  recent  laboratory  experiments  on  turbulent  mixing  across  density  interfaces  are 
summarized  and  their  possible  oceanic  applications  are  described. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

An  understanding  of  mixing  across  density  interfaces  is  imperative  in  studies  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  upper  ocean  and  the  lower  atmosphere.  In  the  former  case,  the  turbulence 
generated  by  wave  breaking,  velocity  shear  and  surface  cooling  interacts  with  the 
thermocline  and  erodes  it,  thereby  increasing  the  depth  of  the  upper  mixed  layer.  In  view 
of  the  impact  of  upper-ocean  dynamics  on  global-scale  motions,  studies  of  mixed  layer 
deepening  have  been  a  center  of  attention  among  oceanographers.  Although  a  large  number 
of  theoretical,  numerical  and  laboratory  studies  on  mixing  across  density  interfaces  have 
been  reported,  understanding  of  the  subject  is  far  from  complete.  As  in  other  turbulence 
problems,  modeling  of  mixed  layer  processes  requires  sound  closure  hypotheses,  which  can 
be  conceived  only  after  understanding  the  underlying  physics.  In  this  regard,  laboratory 
experiments  are  known  to  be  a  useful  tool. 

During  (oceanic)  thermocline  mixing  many  turbulence  generating  mechanisms,  such  as 
velocity  shear,  wave  breaking  and  buoyant  convection,  are  simultaneously  active  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  the  effects  due  to  a  particular  turbulence  source.  In  addition,  the 
interaction  between  two  mechanisms  may  produce  a  flow  situation  that  prevents  probing 
into  the  individual  contributory  mechanisms.  In  general,  laboratory  experiments  are 
designed  to  study  a  single  mixing  mechanism  with  the  hope  that  the  resulting  fundamental 
knowledge  will  be  useful  in  delineating  the  flow  structure  in  the  presence  of  multiple 
mechanisms.  Laboratory  observations  also  provide  useful  clues  for  interpreting  various 
oceanic  observations,  at  least  qualitatively.  However,  direct  application  of  laboratory  results 
to  the  ocean  has  to  be  done  with  caution  as  there  are  vast  differences  between  them;  unlike 
laboratory  situations,  oceanic  phenomena  are  generally  three  dimensional  and  represent  the 
combined  effect  of  different,  possibly  interacting,  physical  mechanisms. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  note  some  advances  in  experimental  laboratory  research  on 
turbulent  mixing  across  density  interfaces  and  to  briefly  discuss  their  geophysical 
implications.  These  experiments  can  be  subdivided  into  three  categories,  according  to  the 


turbulence  generating  mechanism.  They  are;  i)  experiments  with  interfacial  velocity  shear; 
ii)  experiments  with  shear-free  energy  sources;  and  iii)  experiments  that  employ  a 
combination  of  i)  and  ii). 

2.  INTERFACIAL  MIXING  DUE  TO  SHEAR-FREE  TURBULENCE 

Laboratory  experiments  reported  in  this  context  fall  into  two  categories,  namely,  (1) 
mechanically  induced  zero-mean-shear  turbulence  and  (2)  convective  turbulence. 

2.1  Mechanically-Induced  Turbulence 

It  has  been  customary  to  use  oscillating-grid  induced,  spatially  decaying  turbulence  in 
stratified  turbulent  mixing  studies.  Most  experiments  of  this  type  are  one-dimensional 
mixing-box  experiments  in  which  a  stratified  fluid  is  agitated  by  an  oscillating  grid;  hence, 
the  following  discussion  is  limited  to  this  particular  case.  Both  laboratory  and  oceanic 
observations  show  that,  sufficiently  far  from  the  grid,  the  nature  of  the  grid- induced 
turbulence  is  similar  to  that  generated  beneath  breaking  waves  (Kitaigorodskii,  1979;  Wang 
and  Wu,  1985;  Jones,  1985).  The  first  quantitative  experiment  was  performed  by  Turner 
(1968),  who  studied  the  rate  of  entrainment  across  a  density  interface  u^  as  a  function  of 
the  interfacial  stability.  Based  on  his  experimental  results,  the  entrainment  law  was 
proposed  to  be 


E  =  uju  =  Cj  Ri'",  (2.1) 

where  n  =  3/2  for  salt-stratified  fluids  and  n  =  1  for  heat-stratified  fluids.  Here  E  is  the 
entrainment  coefficient,  u  is  the  r.m.s  horizontal  velocity  near  the  interface,  Ri  =  Abh/u®  is 
the  bulk  Richardson  number,  h  is  the  depth  of  the  mixed  layer,  Ab  is  the  buoyancy  jump 
across  the  interface  and  c^,  c^,  ...  are  henceforth  used  to  denote  constants.  Since  Turner’s 
work,  there  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  value  of  n,  which,  unfortunately,  despite 
many  exhaustive  attempts,  iias  not  been  resolved.  Linden  (1975)  argued  that  the  rate  of 
potential-energy  increase  of  the  fluid  system  due  to  mixing  should  be  proportional  to  the 
kinetic  energy  flux  (~u^)  available  at  the  interface.  This  argument  has  led  to  an 
entrainment  law  with  n  =  1,  which  was  found  to  be  in  reasonably  good  agreement  with 
Linden’s  experiments  with  salt  stratified  fluids.  Long  (1978)  argued  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  energy  flux  available  at  the  density  interface  is  transported  to  the  interfacial  layer  that 
separates  the  turbulent  and  non-turbulent  layers,  and  in  which  the  active  turbulent  mixing 
takes  place.  At  large  Ri,  large  scale  turbulent  eddies  near  the  interface  were  shown  to  be 
anisotropic,  with  the  r.m.s.  vertical  velocity  w  much  smaller  than  the  horizontal  counterpart. 
Hannoun,  Fernando  and  List  (1988)  have  demonstrated  the  validity  of  Long’s  hypothesis  of 
anisotropy  at  large  scales.  The  variation  of  the  turbulent-energy  spectra  with  the  normalized 
distance  from  the  density  interface  l/L^  where  L^  is  the  integral  length-scale  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  It  is  believed  that  the  flattening  of  the  eddies  near  the  interface,  as  discussed  by 
Hunt  and  Graham  (1978)  and  Hunt  (1984),  is  the  cause  of  such  anisotropy  (also  see 
McDougall,  1979).  Eddy  flattening  leads  to  an  intercomponent  energy  transfer  from 
vertical  to  horizontal  scales,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

According  to  Long  (1978),  since  w  <<  u  and  since  w  is  continuous  across  the  interface, 
energy  flux  transferred  into  the  interfacial  region  is  much  smaller  than  the  turbulent  energy 
available  near  the  interface.  Assuming  that  mixing  occurs  due  to  intermittent  breaking  of 
interfacial  waves  by  saturation,  which  produces  mixed  turbulent  patches  at  the  entrainment 
interface.  Long  developed  a  theory  which  predicts  n  =  7/4.  Support  for  this  theory  has 
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Fig.  1.  Frequency  spectra  of  turbulent  velocity  fluctuations  (left)  horizontal  velocity  u 
and  (right)  vertical  velocity  w. 


been  provided  by  Folse,  Cox  and  Sche^nayder  (1981),  Fernando  and  Long  (1983,  1985a, b) 
and  Noh  and  Long  (1989).  E  and  Hopfinger  (1986),  however,  reconfirmed  the  earlier 
finding  of  Turner  (1968)  and  Hopfinger  and  Toly  (1976),  which  showed  n  =  3/2  for  salt 
stratified  fluids.  They  postulated  that  the  results  of  experiments  which  show  n  =  7/4  may 
have  been  contaminated  by  secondary  circulations  in  the  test  cell.  Further  support  for  n  = 
3/2  behaviour  can  be  seen  in  Hannoun  and  List  (1988)  and  Altman  and  Gargett  (1989). 
Other  recent  results  from  Nokes  (1988)  show  that  the  correct  exponent  is  n  =  1.21,  which  is 
as  predicted  by  McDougali  (1978)  on  the  basis  of  a  least-square  fit  to  Turner’s  data. 
According  to  Nokes,  errors  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  E  and  Hopfinger  data  due  to 
the  use  of  an  empirical  formula  to  evaluate  the  integral  length-scale  of  turbulence  near  the 
interface.  One  of  the  problems  that  arises  in  data  handling  of  such  experiments  is  the 
selection  of  the  virtual  origin  from  which  the  length  measurements  are  made.  Different 
investigators  have  used  different  methods  to  determine  its  location  and  the  entrainment  law 
appears  to  be  strongly  dependent  on  this  selection.  In  future  experiments,  ii  is  suggested 
that  a  consistent  way  of  determining  the  virtual  origin  be  used  so  that  the  results  of  various 
investigators  can  be  compared  effectively. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  entrainment 
mechanism.  The  experiments  of  Hannoun  and  List  (1988),  performed  using  advanced  laser 
imaging  techniques,  have  established  that  turbulent  mixing  occurs  by  interfacial  wave 
breaking,  as  proposed  by  Long  (1978).  According  to  Fernando  (1988),  however,  the  wave 
breaking  mechanism  is  operative  only  in  a  specific  intermediate  Ri  range;  At  low  Ri, 
entrainment  occurs  by  the  splashing  of  non-turbulent  fluid  into  the  mixed  layer  by 
impinging  eddies  on  the  interface,  as  proposed  by  Linden  (1973),  whereas,  at  very  high  Ri. 
wave-breaking  events  disappear,  as  reported  by  Crapper  and  Linden  (1974)  and  Hannoun 
and  List  (1988),  and  the  interface  tends  to  be  dominated  by  molecular  diffusive  processes. 

Once  the  interface  becomes  diffusive,  there  is  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  entrainment  rate. 
Crapper  and  Linden  suggested  that  the  interface  becomes  diffusive  when  the  Peclet  number 
Pe  =  uLg/k,  where  k  is  the  molecular  diffusivity  of  the  stratifying  agent,  falls  below  200. 
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More  extensive  measurements  have,  however,  revealed  that  the  criterion  for  the  occurrence 
of  diffusive  interfaces  is 


Ri£  =  AbL^/u^  >  (2.2) 

(Noh  and  Fernando,  1989).  Theoretical  arguments  suggest  c^=  1.6  Pr,  where  Pr  is  the 
Prandtl  number;  this  result  awaits  experimental  verification.  According  to  Noh  and 
Fernando,  transition  from  an  active  (wave-breaking)  to  a  molecular-diffusion  dominated 
interface  occurs  when  the  rate  of  decay  of  internal-wave  energy  exceeds  the  rate  of  energy 
supply  from  turbulence.  They  also  showed  that  the  mixed-layer  growth  under  this 
condition  is  intermittent.  Molecular  diffusion  takes  place  at  the  entrainment  interface  till 
the  buoyancy  gradient  is  small  enough  to  be  engulfed  by  the  mixed-layer  eddies;  at  that 
time  a  sudden  increase  in  the  mixed  layer  can  be  seen.  The  corresponding  entrainment  law 
was  shown  to  be  E  =  c^  Ri’^Pe"^. 

Another  debated,  but  experimentally  less-studied,  issue  is  the  radiation  of  internal  waves 
from  the  entrainment  interface  into  the  outer  stratified  layer.  Based  on  implicit 
experimental  evidence.  Linden  (1975)  argued  that  such  a  wave  radiation  is  important  and 
can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  energy  budget  at  the  entrainment  interface.  Theoretical 
calculations  of  Kantha  (1979)  and  Carruthers  and  Hunt  (1986)  as  well  as  direct  numerical 
simulations  of  Riley  and  Metcalfe  (1987)  also  show  that  internal  wave  radiation  can  be  of 
importance.  This  supposition  has  not  been  corroborated  by  later  laboratory  experiments  of 
Fernando  and  Long  (1985b)  and  E  and  Hopfinger  (1986).  Accordingly,  internal  waves  are 
trapped  within  the  interfacial  layer  and  dissipate  energy  by  breaking,  thereby  making 
available  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  energy  for  the  radiation  into  the  outer  region. 
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Fig.  2.  Variation  of  r.m.s.  turbulent  velocities  (u,w)  with  the  distance  from  the  density 
interface  The  velocities  are  normalized  using  their  counterparts  measured  in  the 
absence  of  the  interface.  Squares  denote  horizontal  velocity;  triangles  denote  vertical 
velocity. 
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Only  a  few  laboratory  experiments  have  been  reported  to  investigate  the  effect  of  two- 
dimensionality  of  the  mixed-layer  deepening  process  in  stratified  fluids.  (Maxworthy  and 
Monismith,  1988;  Fernando  and  DeSilva,  1989).  The  latter  investigators  used  an  oscillating 
grid  that  spans  only  a  finite  length  of  their  tank  (Figure  3).  Even  for  this  simple 
configuration,  the  observed  flow  patterns  were  very  complex.  Due  to  local  mixing,  a 
horizontal  pressure  gradient  develops  and  ejects  fluid  out  of  the  mixed  region  to  form 
intrusions.  Return  currents  are  set  up  to  provide  the  make-up  fluid,  which,  in  turn,  is 
mixed  and  ejected  into  the  intrusion.  The  results  of  Fernando  and  DeSilva  further  show 
that  the  entrainment  law  in  this  case  is  much  different  from  that  corresponding  to  the  one¬ 
dimensional  case. 


RETURN 

CURRENT 


(b 

Fig.  3.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  mixing  experiment  in  which 
the  development  of  an  isolated  mixed  reion  by  a  "sustained" 
energy  source  was  studied  The  initial  density  distribution  p(z)  is 
also  shown. 


2.2  Convective  Turbulence 

Mixing  at  density  interfaces  due  to  convective  turbulence  is  important  in  both  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  contexts.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  turbulence 
is  mainly  contributed  by  convective  motions  (Deardorff  1970a, b;  1972)  and  hence,  in  the 
laboratory,  heating  of  a  stable  temperature  gradient  from  below  has  been  used  to  simulate 
tropospheric  mixing.  Convective  turbulence  that  is  generated  due  to  oceanic  surface  cooling 
can  also  interact  with  the  thermocline  and  cause  mixing.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
both  heat  and  salt  contribute  to  oceanic  stratification  and,  due  to  their  widely  different 
diffusivities,  double-diffusive  effects  can  become  significant.  A  brief  account  of  double- 
diffusive  mixing  is  given  in  Section  5. 

Results  from  convective  mixing  experiments  are  generally  different  from  mechanical  mixing 
experiments.  According  to  Deardorff  et  al.  (1969),  the  entrainment  law  for  convective 
mixing  can  be  written  in  the  form  (2.1)  with  n  =  1,  but  more  detailed  measurements  have 
shown  that  the  possibility  n  =  3/2  cannot  be  excluded  (Deardorff  et  al.,  1980).  In  these 
cases  the  relevant  velocity  scale  is  the  convective  velocity  w*,  which  is  proportional  to  u. 
and  the  Richardson  number  is  defined  as  Rij=Abh/w*^.  The  data  of  Deardorff  et  al. 

(1980),  which  shows  E  versus  Ri^,  display  considerable  scatter  and  the  involvement  of 
molecular  diffusive  effects  has  been  conjectured  as  its  cause  (Breidenthal  and  Baker,  1985), 
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although  Deardorff  et  al.  argued  against  the  involvement  of  molecular  diffusive  effects  in 
their  experiments.  Experiments  carried  out  at  Arizona  State  University  clearly  indicate 
that,  in  the  range  75  <  Ri^  <800,  the  mixed-layer  growth  occurs  in  an  intermittent  fashion, 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  Noh  and  Fernando  (1989).  The  diffusion  of  heat  into  the  upper 
layer  reduces  the  interfacial  density  gradient  which,  when  it  falls  below  a  critical  value,  is 
susceptible  to  the  direct  engulfment  by  the  eddies.  This  differs  from  the  mechanism 
proposed  by  Deardorff  et  al.  based  on  the  splashing  of  non-turbulent  fluid  into  the  mixed 
layer  due  to  eddies  impinging  on  the  interface.  More  detailed  experimental  and  theoretical 
modeling  efforts  are  needed  to  improve  understanding  of  this  problem. 

3.  MI.XING  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SHEAR 

.Although  there  have  been  several  prior  experiments  (Macagno  and  Rouse,  1961;  Ellison  and 
Turner,  1959),  because  of  their  apparent  applications  to  the  oceanic  situations,  major 
attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  experiments  of  Kato  and  Phillips  (1969).  These 
experiments  were  performed  in  an  annular  tank  that  contained  a  linearly  stratified  fluid. 

The  fluid  was  driven  by  a  rotating  surface  screen  that  exerts  a  constant  shear  stress.  The 
shear-generated  turbulence  caused  a  surface  mixed  layer  to  develop  and  penetrate  into  the 
non-turbulent  layer.  The  results  show  that,  over  the  Richardson  number  range  investigated. 
20  <  Ri*  <  200,  the  entrainment  law  is  given  by 


E  =  c^R\*'\  (3.1) 

where  c^  =  0.25,  Ri*  =  Abh/u*^  and  u*  is  the  surface  friction-velocity.  The  later 
experiments  by  Scranton  and  Lindberg  (1983),  Jones  and  Mulhearn  (1983),  and  Deardorff 
and  Yoon  (1984),  however,  have  established  that  the  Kato-Phillips  apparatus  does  not 
produce  a  one-dimensional  flow  situation.  Ekman  pumping,  introduced  by  the  solid-body 
rotation  of  the  surface  screen,  was  found  to  generate  secondary  circulations  which  cause 
uneven  entrainment  in  both  the  radial  and  azimuthal  directions,  thereby  tilting  the 
interface.  In  addition  to  Ri*,  parameters  such  as  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  annulus  and  the 
Richardson  number  Ri^,  based  on  the  interfacial  velocity  jump  Au,  Ri^j=  Abh/(Au)",  were 
also  shown  to  be  important.  Although  the  findings  of  Kato  and  Phillips  have  been 
employed  for  the  interpretation  and  prediction  of  the  upper-ocean  mixed  layer  (Denman 
and  Miyake,  1973;  Niiler  and  Kraus,  1977),  the  above  comments  suggest  that  such 
extrapolations  should  be  done  with  caution. 

To  alleviate  the  problem  of  secondary  circulations  due  to  Ekman  pumping,  Narimousa  et  al. 
(1986)  and  Narimousa  and  Fernando  (1987)  used  an  Odell-Kovasznay-type  disk  pump, 
instead  of  a  surface  screen,  to  drive  the  mixed  layer  over  the  non-turbulent  layer.  In  this 
case,  the  interfacial  tilt  due  to  non-uniform  entrainment  was  reported  to  be  very  small. 

The  results,  when  plotted  using  Au  as  the  velocity  scale,  collapse  satisfactory  and  yield  the 
entrainment  law  E  ~  Ri^,  ^  (Figure  4).  If  we  assume  that  u  ~  Au  (Ellison,  1962),  then  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  the  buoyancy  flux,  production  and  dissipation  rates  of  turbulent 
kinetic  energy  near  the  interface  are  of  the  same  order,  or  the  flux  Richardson  number  R^ 
at  the  entrainment  interface  is  a  constant.  The  ''ahie  of  R^  is  generally  believed  to  be 
0.2-0. 3  (McEwan,  1983)  although  in  some  laboratory  experiments  Rj.  has  been  found  to  be  a 
function  of  Ri  (Linden,  1980;  Rohr  and  Van  Atta,  1987). 


The  mixing  mechanism  for  sheared  interfaces  has  not  been  studied  as  extensively  as  the 
shear-free  case.  Based  on  shadowgraph  flow  visualization,  Narimousa  and  Fernando  (1987) 
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Fig.  4.  variation  of  the  entrainment  coefficient  with  the 
Richardson  number  for  experiments  performed  with  interfacial 
shear. 

identified  three  entrainment  regimes.  When  Ri^  <  5,  Kelvin-Helmholtz  instabilities  are 
responsible  for  mixing  whereas  for  5  <  Ri^  <  20,  interfacial  wave  breaking  is  the  major 
entrainment  mechanism.  When  Ri^  >  20,  the  interfacial  processes  become  molecular 
diffusive  and  only  a  negligible  entrainment  can  be  detected.  Since  shadowgraph  flow 
visualization  has  been  shown  to  give  an  incomplete  picture  of  mixing  events  (Thorpe,  1985), 
the  above  results  need  to  be  reinvestigated  using  more  sophisticated  visualization  techniques. 

No  systematic  studies  have  been  reported  on  the  transition  from  the  active  entrainment 
regime  to  the  molecular-diffusion  dominated  entrainment  regime.  Phillips  (1977)  has 
suggested  that,  for  sheared  interfaces,  molecular  diffusive  effects  become  important  when 

Ri  <  Pe  ’,  (3.2) 

for  which  some  support  can  be  seen  in  Narimousa  et  al.  (1986).  Kantha,  Phillips  and  .Azad 
(1977)  observed  that,  for  a  given  Ri.  the  entrainment  coefficient  in  a  linearly  stratified 
system  is  smaller  than  that  of  a  two-fluid  system.  This  behavior  was  explained  by  assuming 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  loss  of  kinetic  energy  from  the  entrainment  zone  to  the  outer 
stratifed  layer  because  of  internal  waves.  The  results  of  Narimousa  et  al.  (1986),  however, 
show  that  the  entrainment  laws  for  both  two-fluid  and  linearly  stratified  systems  are  the 
same.  Direct  measurement  of  internal  wave  energy  radiation  is  required  to  resolve  this 
conflict.  Evidence  of  the  radiation  of  internal  waves  beneath  the  equitorial  mixed  layer 
have  been  recently  found  by  Dillon  (1989,  personal  communication). 
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Since  bulk  of  the  turbulent  energy  generated  at  the  surface  decays  before  arriving  at  the 
thermocline,  it  is  possible  to  surmise  that  the  energetics  of  thermocline  mixing  are  governed 
by  the  local  shear-generated  turbulence.  If  so,  laboratory  experiments  with  shear  will  be 
valuable  in  parameterizing  and  understanding  oceanic  thermocline  mixing.  For  instance, 
Kelvin-Helmholtz  billows  of  the  ocean,  observed  by  Woods  (1968),  have  similarities  to 
laboratory  K-H  billows  generated  by  Thorpe  (1973).  Cushman-Roisin  (1981)  notes  good 
agreement  between  the  published  oceanic  entrainment  data  and  the  laboratory  data  of  Kato 
and  Phillips  (1969)  although  the  latter  work  has  been  criticized  for  being  influenced  by 
secondary  circulations.  The  values  of  the  coefficient  c^  compiled  by  Cushman-Roisin  are 
given  below. 


Investigators 

Data 

Ri*  range 

^^4 

Kato  and  Phillips  (1969) 

Laboratory 

15-400 

2.5 

Turner  (1969) 

South  of  Bermuda 

30 

3.2 

Denman  and  Miyake  (1973) 

Station  Papa 

150 

2.0 

Haipern  (1974) 

Northeast  Pacific 

80 

5.6 

Kullenberg  (1977) 

Coastal  Waters- Lakes 

10  -104 

-5  ^ 

Price  et  al.  (1968) 

Florida  Continental 
Shelf 

300 

1.8 

Dillon  and  Powell  (1979) 

Lake  Tahoe 

30 

1.8-3. 2 

4.  ENTRAINMENT  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  COMBINED  FORCING. 

Only  a  few  laboratory  experiments  have  been  reported  to  examine  the  combined  effects  of 
shear  and  zero-mean-shear  sources  of  turbulence.  Munoz  and  Zangrando  (1986) 
investigated  interfacial  mixing  in  the  presence  of  interfacial  shear  and  convective 
turbulence.  By  assuming  that  the  combined  effect  can  be  represented  by  the  velocity  scale 
introduced  by  Deardorff  (1983), 

Up  =  [(C5  Au)^  +  Cg  w*3]  (4.1) 

they  attempted  to  correlate  the  data  using  the  non-dimensional  parameters  u^ 'Up  and 
Abh/Up^.  This  attempt  was  nut  satisfactory.  The  effect  of  shear  and  oscillating-grid 
turbulence  on  a  density  interface  has  been  studied  by  Atkinson  and  W'olcott  (1989).  Their 
results  are  in  agreement  with  a  model  based  on  (4.1).  Andre  and  Lacarrere  (1985)  ha\e 
proposed  an  alternative  to  (4.1),  viz.. 


Up^  =  [  c.^(Au)^  +  Cg  w*“  ]. 


(4.2) 
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Although  (4.2)  has  not  been  employed  in  interpreting  laboratory  observations,  a  model  based 
on  (4.2)  has  been  shown  to  give  satisfactory  predictions  for  the  daily  evolution  of  the 
planetary  boundary  layer  (Andre  et  al.,  1978). 

5.  MIXING  ACROSS  DOUBLE  DIFFUSIVE  INTERFACES 

The  migration  of  double  diffusive  interfaces  due  to  interfacial  mixing  is  important  in  an 
oceanic  context.  Since  most  of  the  related  published  work  has  dealt  with  the  diffusive 
interface  of  double  diffusive  convection,  here  we  focus  our  attention  on  this  particular  case. 
Diffusive  interfaces  are  common  in  regions  where  hot,  salty  water  underlies  cold,  fresh 
water.  The  density  interfaces,  which  separate  turbulently  convecting  layers  of  thermohaline 
staircases,  fall  into  this  category. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  been  successful  in  delineating  the  physics  of  the  formation  of 
thermohaline  staircase  structures  (Turner,  1968;  Huppert  and  Linden,  1979;  Fernando, 

1987).  Fernando  (1989)  has  demonstrated  that  the  thicknesses  of  the  convecting  layers  h‘^ 
are  determined  by  a  balance  between  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  turbulent  eddies 
within  the  layers.  This  result  can  be  written,  in  terms  of  local  variables  pertaining  to  the 
layers,  as 

h  =  c„  (q,  ;  N  ■^)^/“  (1  -  R  r‘/“R  «lor0.15R  «1.  (5.1) 

c  9  s'  p  p  P 

where  the  selection  of  the  latter  condition  depends  on  the  buoyancy  transport  mechanism  at 
the  interface.  Here  R  -  Ab  Ab~,  is  the  stabilitv  ratio,  Ab  and  Ab™  aie  the  buovanev 
jumps  across  the  convecting  layers  due  to  salinity  and  temperature,  respectively,  is  the 
buoyancy  (heat)  flux  through  the  layers  and  N^  is  the  stability  frequency  based  on  the 
salinity  stratification  N  “  =  Ab  ,  h  .  The  available  oceanic  data  were  found  to  be  in  good 

'  s  s  c 

agreement  with  (5.1). 

In  the  presence  of  differential  turbulence  intensities  across  them,  the  migration  of  the 
interfaces  occurs  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  turbulent  intensity.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  resultant  entrainment  velocity  should  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  entrainment 
velocities  that  are  evaluated  by  neglecting  the  convection  in  the  opposite  side  (Kelley  1986). 
Some  support  for  this  can  be  seen  from  the  laboratory  experiments  of  Muench,  Fernando 
and  Stegan  (1989).  These  experiments  have  been  performed  by  heating  a  two-layer  salt 
stratified  fluid  from  below.  The  convection  is  initiated  in  the  bottom  layer  and  then  in  the 
top  layer  through  the  molecular  diffusion  of  buoyancy  across  the  interface.  Since  the 
convection  in  the  lower  layer  is  stronger  than  that  in  the  top  layer,  the  interface  propagates 
upwards.  It  was  shown  that  the  net  entrainment  rate  can  be  given  bv 

u^ /w>j  =  0.25  Ri/‘  (1  -  qh2''dhi*' 

when  Ri,  '  (1  -  dh2  ^  ^ 

u^/w>^  =  0.15  Pe^  f(l  -  (Qh,  dh ^ 

for  Rij  '  (1  -  dh'j/di,!)  *0  Here  subscripts  1  and  2  denote  quantities  pertinent  to  the 
lower  (strongly  convecting)  and  upper  (weakly  convecting)  layers,  respectiv  elv .  It  was 
noted,  however,  that,  when  the  interfacial  Richardson  number  Ab6/w*j“,  where  6  is  the 
thickness  of  the  interfacial  layer,  falls  below  a  critical  value,  the  entrainment  law  does  not 


follov  either  of  the  above  expressions.  Instead  the  interface  moves  rapidly  and  assumes  a 
new  quasi-equilibrium  position.  Thereafter  the  interface  moves  slowly  and  the  entrainment 
law  obeys  (5.1)  or  (5.2).  Muench  et  al.  (1989)  noted  a  good  agreement  between  their 
Weddell  Sea  interfacial  migration  data  and  laboratory  observations. 


6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  this  paper,  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  laboratory  studies  that  have  been  performed 
to  understand  turbulent  mixing  across  density  interfaces  was  presented.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  although  laboratory  studies  cannot  be  directly  extrapolated  to  oceanic  situations,  they 
can  provide  valuable  guidance  to  the  oceanographic  community  in  understanding 
fundamental  physical  mechanisms  of  the  oceanic  processes.  For  many  reasons,  the 
interpretations  and  results  of  laboratory  experiments  are  sometimes  ambiguous;  some  of 
these  factors  are  wall  effects,  instrument  and  flow  visualization  problems  and  differences  in 
data-handling  procedures.  Careful  design  of  the  experiments  and  a  unified  approach  of 
data  handling  may  alleviate  some  of  these  disparities. 
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ABSTRACT 

Our  understanding  of  wave  processes  in  the  atmosphere  has  progressed  considerahly  in  the  last  few  years.  Yet 
there  remain  uncertainties  concerning  wave  saturation  mechanisms,  the  factors  responsihio  for  s[K‘ciral  shape, 
and  wave  inlluences  on  transports  and  small-scale  diffusion.  This  paper  will  examme  the  evidence  lor  various 
saturation  mechanisms  in  the  atmosphere,  their  implications  for  transport  ;liffusion.  and  spectral  shaiu'.  as 
well  as  the  possible  differens.es  between  such  processes  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans.  Atmosphenc 
ob.servations  suggest  wave  saturation  via  linear  wave  field  iiistabilitics.  cottsistency  with  enhanced  saturation 
theory,  and  the  need  for  an  effective  turbulent  Prar.Jti  number  Pr  >  1.  Wave  transports  of  energy  and 
momentum  will  also  be  discus,sed. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  oceans,  internal  gr.avity  waves  are  believed  to  account  Idr  a  significant  fraction  of 
mesoscale  varitince  and  to  be  largely  responsible,  via  wave  field  instabilities,  for  small-.sc.ile  turbulence  and 
diffusion.  Unlike  the  oceans,  however,  gravity  waves  appear  to  have  major  effects  on  the  large-scale 
circulation  and  thermal  structure  throughout  the  atmosphere.  These  effects  are  most  pronounced  in  the 
mesosphere  and  lower  thermosphere,  where  wave  fluxes  of  energy  and  momentum  dnve  the  mean  state  far 
from  radiative  equilibrium  conditions. 

The  large-scale  effects  of  gravity  waves  in  the  middle  atmosphere  anse  fri'in  the  dissipation  of  upw  ard 
propagating  w.ave  motions.  This  dissipation  is  driven  by  a  tendency  for  atmosphenc  gravity  w  aves  to  grow 
with  increasing  height  due  to  the  decrea.se  in  mean  deasity.  Ultimately,  wave  fluctuations  become  sufficiently 
large  locau.se  instability  within  the  wave  field,  leading  to  spectral  energy  transfers,  limits  on  wave  amplitudes, 
turbulence  production,  and  the  divergences  of  wave  energy  and  momentum  fluxes 

Our  purposes  in  this  paper  are  1)  to  examine  our  theoretical  and  observational  understanding  of  the 
processes  contributing  to  gravity  wave  saturation  in  the  atmosphere,  2)  to  consider  some  of  the 
implications  of  saturation  for  small-scale  turbulence  and  diffusion,  and  .3)  to  identify  some  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  such  processes  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  oceans.  We  will  begin 
by  reviewing  the  evidence  for  gravity  wave  saturation  and  its  effects  in  the  atmosphere.  Then  evidence 
for  various  saturation  mechanisms  will  be  examined;  these  include  both  essentially  linear  instabilities  of 
the  wave  field  and  systematic  nonlinear  exchanges  of  energy  among  gravity  waves  or  between  gravity 
waves  and  the  vortical  mode.  Next  we  review  the  evidence  for  a  saturated  spectrum  of  gravity  waves  in 
the  atmosphere  and  its  evolution  with  height.  The  implications  of  .saturation  and  of  the  observed  form 
of  the  energy  spectrum  for  wave  transports  of  energy  and  momentum,  turbulence,  and  diffusion  arc 
examined  next,  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  atmospheric  results,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
applicability  to  the  oceans. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  GRAVITY  WAVE  SATURATION  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

A  large  body  of  evidence  now  exists  which  points  to  the  fact  that  gravity  wave  anipli(u<les  are  strongly 
consiTained  as  these  waves  propagate  upward  in  the  atmosphere.  For  conservative  wave  niolioas  not 
experiencing  reflecbon,  the  vertical  flux  of  wave  action  should  be  consi.uii,  leading  to  an  approximately 
uniform  wave  energy  deasity  per  unit  volume  (and  an  energy  density  per  unit  mass  increasing  as  -  p’  * )  But 
observations  reveal  that  wave  energy  density  decays  considerably  with  height  relative  to  these  inviscid  limits, 
suggesting  processes  that  act  to  limit  wave  amplitudes  in  some  manner. 

Radar  studies  have  shown  the  horizontal  wind  variance  to  increase  with  a  scale  height  Hg  ~  1 2  -  15  km 
throughout  '.‘le  lovvci  uiiO  middle  atmosphere  ttiaisley  ;uiu  Caiui.  i9S2;  Vineciil.  i9S4,  3.ilsley  ar.d  Garelle, 
1985;  Meek  et  al.,  1985;  Vincent  and  Frins.  1987)  and  revealed  an  appiu'eni  limit  on  the  vertical  shear  of 
horizontal  wind  of  u^~  N,  where  u^  is  the  horizontal  wind  shear  and  N  is  the  Brunt- Vaisala  frequency 
(Balsley  et  al.,  1983;  Fritts  et  al.,  1988a;  Muraoka  et  al.,  1988)  Near  the  tropopau.se.  typical  vertical 
wavelengths  are  -  2.5  km  (Fritts  and  Chou.  1987;  Fritts  et  al.,  1988b).  with  corresponding  horizontal  wave 
velocities  of  ~  5  m/s.  At  greater  heights,  both  vertical  wavelengths  and  amplitudes  increase  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  observed  limit  on  horizontal  wind  shears,  achieving  values  of  -  20  km  and  50  m/s  ne;re  the 
mesopau.se.  An  example  of  this  wave  growth  with  height  and  of  the  limits  on  vertical  shears  of  horizontal 
motions  obtained  with  an  instrumented  falling  sphere  is  shown  in  Figure  I 


Fig.  I.  Zonal  and  meridiontd  velocities  obtained  by  falling  sphere  during  the  STATE  experiment  dunng  June 
1983  at  Poker  Flat,  Alaska.  The  profiles  have  a  vertical  resolution  of  250  m 


Temperature  and  density  measurements  have  also  exhibited  both  a  limil  on  vertic;il  gradienis  and  a  grow  th  of 
fluctuation  variance  with  height  consistent  with  radar  wind  studies.  High-resolution  soundings  reported  by 
Philbrick  et  al.  (1983)  and  Fritts  et  al.  (1988b)  revealed  a  clear  tendency  for  temperature  gradients  to  he 
constrained  near  adiabatic  lapse  rates,  despite  the  growth  of  wave  amplitudes  and  the  domin;uit  vcnical 
wavelengths  with  height.  Rayleigh  LIDAR  observations  and  density  measurements  obtained  during  space 
shuttle  re-entry  likewise  have  shown  temperature  and  density  variance  to  increase  with  a  scale  height  ~  12 
-  15  km,  as  noted  in  the  radar  data.  Thus,  there  are  clear  indications  both  of  a  decay  of  wave  energy  with 
increasing  height  and  of  the  importance  of  processes  that  act  to  limit  w  ave  amplitudes  in  some  m;inner.  The 
processes  that  are  the  most  likely  candidates  for  limiting  gravity  wave  amplitudes  in  the  atmosphere  will  he 
examined  in  the  following  section. 


SATURATION  MECHANISMS  FOR  ATMOSPHERIC  GRAVITY  WAVES 

The  mechanisms  by  which  internal  gravity  waves  are  saturated,  or  constrained  in  amplitude,  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  both  the  atmo.spheric  and  oceanic  communities  because  of  their  influence  on  the 
wave  spectrum  and  their  role  in  generating  turbulence  and  diffusion  In  many  respects,  consiileration  of  tlrese 
proce.sses  in  the  atmosphere  has  lagged  that  in  the  oceans  because  of  a  lack,  until  recently,  of  detailed 
information  on  the  gravity  wave  spectrum.  It  has  been  recognized  for  thirty  years,  however,  that  w  ave 
instability  would  be  the  likely  consequence  of  upward  propagation  in  an  atmosphere  with  an  exponentially 
decaying  deasity  (Hines,  1960).  The  question,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  instability.  Is  it  a  local  instability  of  an 
essentially  linear  wave  field,  is  it  a  systematic  nonlinear  exchange  or  cascade  of  energy  through  the  w  ave 
spectrum,  or  can  it  even  be  descril>ed  without  discussing  as  well  the  turbulent  scales  into  which  energy  is 
transferred  and  where  it  ultimately  is  dissipated?  To  address  tlic.se  topics  reasonably,  we  will  describe  first  the 
various  linear  and  nonlinear  saturation  mechjini.sms  that  have  been  considered  theoretically  and  then  discuss 
the  observational  support  for  them. 

a.  Linear  Instability  Mechanisms 

Early  attention  in  the  atmosphere  and  oceans  focus.sed  on  the  convective  instability  of  the  w  ave  field  occurring 
where  parcel  velocities  exceed  (he  phase  speed  of  the  wave  motion,  u'  >  tc  -  u)  (Hodges.  1967;  Orlanski  ;uid 
Bryan,  1969),  because  this  is  (he  location  where,  .ind  the  condition  under  which,  .i  rnonochrom.itic  grav  ity 
wave  will  yield  an  inverted  potential  temperature  gradient,  dri/d/  <  0.  Tins  threshold  is  also  the  wave 
amplitude  corresponding  to  u’^,  =  N  in  tlie  WKB  approximation  for  wave  motions  with  intrinsic  freq.icncies  co 
»  f.  which  appears  to  describe  re.^sonably  the  observed  limit  on  w.ave  shears  in  (he  atmosphere  and  the  oceans 
(though  the  maximum  wave  shear  does  not  occur  .at  the  level  of  minimum  stability).  For  these  and  conceptual 
reasons,  the  convective  amplitude  limit  ha.s  .served  ;ls  tlie  basis  for  vjirious  pioametenzations  of  wave 
saturation  effects  in  recent  years  (Orlanski  iind  Ross.  1973;  Lindzen,  1981;  Holton.  1982;  Fritts.  1984;  Garcia 
.and  Solomon,  1985;  Miyahara  et  al.,  1986).  More  recently,  these  ideas  have  been  extended  to  the  possible 
convective  in.stability  along  a  slanted  path  by  Hines  (1988).  The  assumptions  that  instability  will  occur  at  just 
this  amplitude  threshold  and  will  act  to  limit  wave  amplitudes  near  this  value  arc.  of  course,  simplistic,  'I'et. 
the  apparent  succe.ss  of  this  theory  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  are  clear  attractions 

The  con.sequences  of  convective  instability,  to  the  extent  th.al  it  is  important  in  the  atmosphere  or  the  oceans, 
are  expected  to  be  local  convective  overturning  of  the  fluid  and  local  production  of  v  elocity  and  density 
variance  al  turbulent  scales  of  motion.  As  such,  we  anticipate  a  direct  lr:insfei  of  energy  from  (poteniuilly 
l.arge)  gravity  wave  scales  to  (small)  turbulence  scales  without  necessarily  expenencmg  an  energy 
enhancement  at  intermediate  .sc;\les.  Both  the  loc.al  nature  olThe  convective  insi;ibilily  and  this  discrete  rather 
th.Tn  continuous  spectral  energy  transfer  may  help  to  distinguish  this  instabihiy  from  other  possible,  and  more 
systematic  (nonlinear),  forms  of  energy  transfer  in  the  atmosphere 
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A  second  linear  instability  that  is  thought  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  saliiralion  ol  gravity  waves  at  certain 
frequencies  is  the  Kelvin-Helniholtz  (KH)  instability.  Tliis  is  a  dynanneal  insiabiliiy  that  may  oeeiir  m  a  siably 
stratified  flow  when  the  local  sheivr  and  stratification  are  such  that  the  local  Richardson  luimhei  Ri  =  N-Zu^*^  < 
1/4.  Like  the  convective  instability,  the  KH  iastability  is  assumed  to  he  local,  responding  primarily  to  the  local 
flow  conditions,  and  to  provide  a  means  of  generation  of  smaller-scale  turbulent  motions  without  a  systematic 
downscale  energy  transfer. 

The  KH  instability  is  believed  unable  to  compete  with  the  convective  instability  for  w  ave  motions  with  high 
intrinsic  frequencies  because  the  thresholds  for  the  two  iast abilities  are  nearly  identical  for  f/m  1 
(Dunkerton,  1984;  FritLs  and  Rastogi,  1985).  For  frequencies  near  the  inertial  frequency,  however,  the 
threshold  for  (or  necessary  condition  for)  KH  instability  occurs  at  significantly  smaller  ampli'udes  hei.ause  of 
the  enhancement  of  wave  shears  relative  to  density  fluctuations  as  to  f  Thus,  the  KH  instability  may  be  a 
viable  saturation  mechanism  for  waves  with  (0~  f.  This  sugge.stion  has  been  conlimied  recently  by  stability 
analyses  of  inertio-gravity  wave  structure  in  both  .she;ired  ;md  unsheared  environments  ( Fritts  and  Yuan.  1 989; 
Yuan  and  Fritts,  1989).  The  maximum  growth  rates  as  a  function  of  intrinsic  frequency  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  mean  shear  for  a  minimum  Ri  =  0. 1  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  As  noted  previously,  the  gravity  wave 
structure  is  most  unstable  for  a  transverse  KH  orientation  where  dO/d/  is  a  minimum  rather  than  where  the 
shear  is  maximum. 


Fig.  2.  Maximum  KH  growth  rates  as  a  function  of  intnasic  frequency  for  tour  orientations  of  the  KH 
instability  relative  to  the  inertio-gravity  wave.  The  mean  shear  is  assumed  to  be  zero  and  the  minimum  Ri  = 
0.1.  Both  o  and  to  are  in  units  of  f. 
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b.  Nonlinear  Instability  Mechamsms 

An  attractive  alternative  in  many  respects  to  the  seemingly  ah  hoc  assumptions  of  wave  saturation  via 
convective  and  dynamical  instability  is  the  systematic  tuid  directly  calculable  tninsler  of  wave  action  or  energy 
via  nonlinear  interactions.  In  contrast  to  the  linear  instability  mechanisms  discussed  above,  nonlinear 
interactions  do  not,  in  general,  rely  on  a  threshold  wave  amplitude,  but  simply  operate  more  elTicienily  among 
waves  of  large  amplitude.  The  nonlinear  interactioas  are  of  two  types,  either  resonant  or  non-resonant 
Resonant  interactions  require  an  approximate  quantization  of  total  wavenumber  and  intrinsic  frequency,  such 
that  the  sum  or  difference  for  an  interacting  pair  must  match  Ih.at  of  a  third  wave,  k  |  ±  k-)  =  and  (0|  ±  (o-)  = 
coj.  The  degree  to  which  these  resonance  conditions  must  be  satisfied  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  tlie 
interaction,  with  only  small  departures  allowed  for  weak  interactions  and  larger  departures  pemiitted  for 
stronger  interactions.  Thus,  resonant  interaction  theory  is  most  appropriate  for  interactions  among  waves  of 
small  amplitudes  and  may  not  be  relevant  for  large-amplitude  wave  motions  in  the  middle  atmosphem.  Non- 
resonant  or  off-resonant  interactioas,  in  contrast,  become  more  significant  at  large  wave  amplimdes.  involve 
direct  forcing  of  non-resonant  wave  motions,  and  are  pot.rly  approximated  by  weak  (resonant )  interaction 
theory.  These  interactions  were  reviewed  in  an  oceanic  context  by  Miilleret  al.  ( 10X0).  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
summarize  what  is  known  at  present  about  the  role  of  nonlinear  interactions  in  the  middle  atmosphere. 

Resonant  interaction  theory  was  initially  applied  in  an  oceanic  context  by  Hasselmann  1 1007)  and  Mcf'omas 
and  Bretherton  (1977),  who  first  identified  the  three  resonant  interaction  triads,  induced  dif  fusion,  elastic 
scattering,  and  the  parametric  subharmonic  instability  (PSD.  In  the  atmosphere,  these  interactions  were  first 
considered  by  Yeh  and  Liu  (1981.  1985)  and  found  to  be  of  potential  importance  under  various  circumstances. 
Elastic  scattering  was  found  to  operate  efficiently  for  wave  motions  with  small  scales  and  high  intrinsic 
frequencies.  Induced  diffusion  was  calculated  to  have  small  interaction  times  for  small  horizontal  or  vertical 
scales.  Finally,  the  PSl  appears  to  operate  most  efficiently  among  wave  motions  with  low  intnnsic  frequencies 
and  .small  .scales. 

Other  recent  studies  have  attempted  to  address  the  roles  of  resonant  and  non-msonant  interactions  under  more 
realistic  conditions.  Inhe.ster(1987)  considered  the  effects  of  wave  packet  localization  and  non-uniform 
stratification  on  the  PSI  and  found  them  to  lead  to  threshold  amplitudes  and  smaller  interaction  rates 
Dunkerton  ( 1 987)  examined  the  influence  of  the  PSI  on  the  momentum  Dux  of  the  wave  field  and  found, 
consistent  with  the  study  by  Fritts  (1985),  that  nonlinearity  results  in  a  reduction  of  wave  momentum  flux 
through  excitation  of  other  motions  but  fails  to  prevent  the  .achievement  of  linearly  unstable  w  ave  amplitudes. 
Dong  and  Yeh  (1988)  performed  an  analysis  of  the  non-R\sonantJnteraclions  between  a  gravity  wave  and  two 
vortical  modes  and  obtained  a  threshold  given  by  u’  =  2*^''  (c  -  u).  suggesting  a  means  of  coupling  the  gravity 
wave  and  vortical  motions  for  sufficiently  Large  wave  .amplimdes.  Tliis  amplitude  threshold,  however,  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  amplimde  limits  observed  in  the  atmosphere.  And  Holloway  ( 1988)  attempted  to 
provide  a  tlieory  of  nonlinear  interactions  without  di.stinguishing  between  w  aves  ;uid  turbulence,  but  w  as 
unable  to  predict  amplitude  limits  that  could  be  compared  with  ob.served  spectra. 

Finally,  .several  studies  have  attempted  to  address  the  role  of  nonlinearity  in  limiting  wave  amplitudes  and  in 
initiating  wave  inst.ability.  Fritts  (1985)  u.sed  a  qua.si-compressible  model  to  compare  the  ef  fects  of  convective 
adjustment  and  nonline.arity.  These  simulations  showed  nonline.ar  interactions  to  restrain  wave  amplitudes 
somewhat  but  not  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  amplitudes  permitting  local  convective  instability  In  a  similar 
study  using  a  fully  compre.ssible  model,  Walterscheid  and  .Schubert  ( 1989)  found  the  form  of  w  ave  instability 
to  be  of  a  convective  nature  largely  consistent  with  the  linear  theory .  Related  studies  of  the  resoiuuit  excitation 
and  breakdown  of  gravity  waves  generated  by  flow  over  topography  have  yielded  similar  results  Thus,  there 
is  a  body  of  modelling  work  that  suggests  that  atmosphenc  gravity  waves  are  saturated  via  local  convective 
instabilities  (at  sufficiently  high  intrinsic  frequencies),  resulting  in  a  rapid  transfer  id  energy  to  turbulent  scale 
of  motion,  rather  than  through  a  sy.stemalic  nonlinear  extraction  of  energy  via  wswe-wave  interactions. 
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c.  Observations  of  Wave  Saturation 


Because  of  observational  constraints,  there  have  been  few  detailed  studies  of  gravity  wave  saturation  and  its 
effects  in  the  middle  atmosphere  to  date.  There  are,  nevertheless,  a  number  ol  observations  of  atmospheric 
fluctuations  that  suggest  the  nature  of  the  wave  field  instability.  In  addition,  several  recent  studies  have 
attempted  to  combine  observations  using  several  instrument  systems  with  some  success 

One  of  the  better  known  example.s  of  gravity  wave  instability  ;md  breakdown  is  the  severe  downslope  wind 
storm  which  occurs  in  the  lee  of  m,ajor  mountain  barriers  (Lilly  and  Kennedy.  Iti73;  Lilly.  I97X)  under 
suitable  atmospheric  How  conditions.  Several  of  these  have  been  probed  using  aircraft  equipped  with  in  situ 
sensors  for  wind  and  tempierature  fluctuations.  These  have  revealed,  consistent  with  numerical  models  of  this 
process,  that  strong  turbulence  accompanies  the  formation  of  convectively  unstable  regions  within  the  wave 
field.  Studies  of  wave  iastability  in  the  laboratory  were  reviewed  by  Frilts  ( 1 984)  and  likewise  suggest 
consistency  of  turbulence  production  with  the  predictioas  of  lineiu  theory.  In  each  of  these  cases,  turbulence 
appears  to  be  strongly  localized  and  associated  closely  with  that  portion  of  the  wave  field  that  supports  a  local 
convective  instability. 

Recent  .studies  also  have  addre.s.sed  wave  instability  in  the  middle  atmosphere  using  a  variety  ol  radar,  balloon, 
and  rocket  measurements  of  atmospheric  parameters.  Arecibo  radar  data  were  used  by  Tsuda  et  al  1 198.‘>)  to 
infer  a  quadrature  relationship  between  echo  power,  assumed  to  be  an  indication  of  turbulence  intensity,  and 
wind  shear  due  to  inertio-gravity  wave  motioas  in  the  stratosphere.  A  similar  relationship  was  noted  by  .Sidi 
and  Barat  (1986)  in  a  .study  of  such  motions  using  high-re.solutioti  bivlloon  data.  In  both  cases,  these 
observations  support  the  predictions  of  linear  theory  that  instability  should  be  localized  in  that  region  of  the 
wave  field  in  which  the  local  stability  and  shear  are  a  minimum  (Fritts  and  Rastogi.  19X5) 

Studies  in  the  mesosphere  and  lower  themiosphere  using  both  ground-based  instrumentation  and  in  situ 
rocket-borne  probes  likewise  have  provided  evidence  of  a  correlation  between  regions  of  w  ave  instability  and 
enhanced  turbulence  energy  levels.  High  turbulence  energies  and  small  inner  scales  inferred  from  ion  density 
mea.surements  were  observed  to  be  correlated  with  regions  of  convective  or  dynamical  uistability  by  Thrarw  et 
al.  ( 1987)  during  the  MAP/WTNE  experiment.  Similar  enhancements  have  been  observed  in  spectra  of  electron 
density  fluctuations  (Ulwick  et  td.,  1988)  and  a  correlation  of  regions  of  likely  wave  instability  and  enhtuiced 
VHF  radar  echoes  sugge.sting  strong  turbulence  w.is  obtained  (Fritts  et  al..  1988a)  during  the  STATE 
experiment.  Particularly  relevant  here  is  the  correlation  between  the  inferred  most  unstable  phase  of  a  large- 
amplitude,  low-frequency  wave  motion  and  the  radar  echo  power,  or  signal-to-noise  (S/N)  As  in  the 
stratosphere,  high  S/N  values  obtained  near  the  high-latitude  summer  mesopause  are  believed  to  be  an 
indication  of  enhanced  turbulence  intensities.  This  correlation  is  shown  in  Figua-  ^  ;ind  suggests,  consistent 
with  observations  cited  above  and  linear  theory,  that  turbulence  is  both  localized  and  associated  primarily  with 
that  portion  of  the  wave  field  expected  to  be  unstable  on  the  ba.sis  of  line.ir  theory  These  atmospheric 
observations  are  reviewed  in  more  detail  by  Fritts  (1989) 

The  theoretical  and  observational  studies  described  above  have  clear  implications  for  the  gravity  wave 
spectrum  in  the  middle  atmosphere.  The  first  is  that  wave  propagation  appears  to  be  reasonably 
described  by  linear  theory  for  the  larger  vertical  scales  at  which  most  of  the  gravity  wave  energy  resides 
due  to  the  inferred  long  interaction  times  and  the  apparent  inability  of  nonlinear  wave-wave  or  wave- 
vortical  mode  interactions  to  restrain  wave  amplitudes  effectively.  As  gravity  waves  achieve  large 
(linearly  unstable)  amplitudes,  however,  nonlinearity  must  play  a  significant  role  in  the  transfer  of 
energy  between  the  wave  and  turbulence  spectra.  The  resulting  turbulence  appears  to  be  highly 
localized  within  the  wave  field  and  to  coincide  with  the  most  unstable  phase  of  the  wave  field  based  on 
linear  theory.  At  smaller  vertical  scales,  interaction  rates  are  larger,  wave  scales  arc  closer  to  the 
buoyancy  scale,  (-500- KX)  m  in  the  mesosphere),  and  nonlinear  interactions  are  more  likely  to  play 

a  major  role  in  the  evolution  of  and  the  energy  exchange  within  the  gravity  wave  and  turbulence 
spectra. 


LOCAL  TIME  (hr) 

Fig.  3.  Signa]-(o-noise  (S/N)  contours  for  14  hours  on  1,‘i  July  l')H3  <liirmc  the  .STATF  expenmont  :il  Poker 
Flat.  Alaska.  Slanted  solid  lines  indicate  the  locations  of  the  inferred  most  unstable  phase  of  the  inertio-gravity 
wave  motion  observed  with  radar  and  rocket  instrumentation.  The  good  correlation  of  strong  S.iTM 
enhancements  with  the  uastable  wave  phase  is  suggestive  of  local  turbulence  associated  with  d>  namical 
instability  of  the  wave  field. 


A  SATURATED  GRAVITY  WAVE  SPECTRltM 

A  major  coasequence  of  the  saturation  proce.s.scs  described  above  for  the  gra\  it)  w  ave  spectnim  in  the 
atmosphere  is  the  achievement  of  a  near-universal  spectral  amplitude  at  large  vertical  wavenumbers  (but  below 
tho.se  of  inertial  range  turbulence).  All  of  the  competitive  theories  (linear  waves,  nonlinear  waves,  or  buoyancy 
range  turbulence)  lead  to  predictions  differing  at  most  by  a  constant  amplitude  coellicient.  What  is  important 
is  that  this  saturated  .spectmm  is  observed  to  occur  and  has  a  number  of  impcwiant  implications  For  our 
purpo.ses  here,  we  will  use  linear  saturation  theory  to  describe  the  saturated  spectrum  limits,  both  because  it 
provides  the  most  intuitive  view  of  the  saturation  proce.ss  and  because  it  is  the  only  tlu’ory,  at  pa'seni.  that 
provides  un.ambiguous  predictions  of  spectral  amphtude.s. 
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Both  linear  and  nonlinear  saturation  theories  predict  a  power  spectral  density  of  hori/onlal  velocity 
fluctuations  that  varies  as  (m)  =  bN“/m^,  where  b  is  a  constant  and  m  is  vertical  uaveiuimher.  The 
constant  b  may  be  inferred  by  assuming  that  the  total  vantuice  of  w  ave  (liictuatinns  is  just  that  required  to 
achieve  linetir  instability  of  the  wave  field.  This  was  done  by  Dewan  and  (  'iockI  ( lOSOi  by  imposing  a  threshold 
shear  for  instability  and  by  Smith  et  ul.  ( 1687)  by  assuming  a  threshold  of  incipient  convective  instability. 
Equating  the  variance  of  the  wave  .spectrum  with  that  required  for  an  individual  wave  motion  at  the  threshold 
ampidude  then  leads  to  saturated  power  spectnd  densities  for  horizontal  velocity  and  fractional  temperature 
(TV  T)  fluctuations  given  by 
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The  factor  p  is  the  slope  of  the  frequency  .spectnim  of  total  wave  energy.  Fto))  orf  with  p  .S/3,  and 
repre.sents  the  ratio  of  kinetic  to  potential  energy  for  a  spectnim  of  motions  influenced  at  low  frequencies  by 
rotational  effects.  The.se  saturated  spectral  amplitudes  are  found  to  be  in  e.scellent  agreement  w  ith  observatioas 
of  the  wave  field  at  high  vertical  wavenumbers  (Dewiuiet  al..  16X4:  Smith  et  al.,  16X7:  Fntts  et  al..  l6X8h: 

Sidi  et  al.,  1988).  Examples  of  velocity  and  fractional  temperature  spectra  obtained  by  Fritts  et  al.  ( l6X8b) 
with  the  MU  radar  and  high-resolution  balloon  .soundings  in  Shiganiki.  J;ip;in  duritig  March  l6Xb  aa*  shown  in 
Figure  4.  In  each  ca.se,  the  predicted  saturation  limit  is  .show  n  with  a  straight  dashed  line  Ibr  an  N  a|rpropriate 
to  the  .stratosphere.  Solid  and  short-dashed  curves  show  the  observed  horizimtal  velocity  and  fractional 
temperature  spectra  in  the  lower  and  middle  stratosphere,  avspectively.  and  long-dashed  curves  show  the 
corresponding  tropospheric  .spectra. 
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Fig.  4.  Horizontal  (zonal  plus  meridionah  volocily  and  fractional  temporuiiro  spectra  in  the  troposphere  and 
the  lower  and  middle  stratosphere  obtiiined  during  ;in  expenment  al  the  Ml '  radar  in  Shigaraki.  Japan.  Tlie 
straight  dashed  lines  correspond  to  the  saturated  spectrum  pa'dictions.  See  le\i  lor  details 
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Al  low  vertical  wavenumbers,  the  motioTis  spcctnini  nuisi  acquire  a  posiiivc  sh>|x-  in  order  lor  ihe  enercy 
density  and  the  vertical  fluxes  of  energy  and  momentum  to  remain  (iniie  ( Van/.andl  and  Frills,  IdKM) 

Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  Figure  4  where  energy  densities  fall  well  below  saturated  spectral  ampliludes  for  m 
<  4x10'^  cyc/m  arxl  in  other  studies  by  Smith  et  al.  ( I ‘>87),  Fritls  and  Chou  ( ldX7 ).  and  Sidi  el  al  1 1  dXX).  A 
spectral  form  reminiscent  of  the  oceanic  internal  wave  spectrum  ((jarrett  and  Munk,  l')72.  1M75.  Desauhies. 
1976;  ViinZandt,  1982),  and  which  fits  atmospheric  observ;iiions  quite  well,  is 

(m/m^l '' 

F(m)  ~ - ^  (t) 

I  /  S+-^ 

1  +  (m/m^) 

Here  s  is  the  asymptotic  slope  at  small  m  and  will  be  assumed  to  have  a  value  near  s  =  I  in  the  remainder  of 
this  paper.  A  vertical  wavenumber  specimm  ol  this  fomi  also  allows  for  ihe  growth  of  the  energy  (per  unit 
mxss)  with  iticreasing  height  via  a  decrea.se  of  the  characteristic  wavenumber,  nu.  with  height  (Smilli  el  al.. 
1987).  In  particuhu',  the  observed  growth  with  height  of  wave  energy  (per  unit  iiuiss)  implies  a  faster  growth  of 
tho.se  motions  with  m  <  m*  since  motions  with  m  >  m*  aa*  largelv  constrained  hy  saturation  processes.  For  a 
gravity  wave  energy  density  (per  unit  mass)  that  varies  as  E  ~  w  iih  Hp  I  2  -  I  .s  km.  ihe  cliaracteristic 

1  I  /•)  7/'>H 

vertical  wavenumber  varies  as  m*  ~  (m  F(m)/E)  ~  e'''-'^E  and  the  energy  density  lor  m  ■'  nu  then  varies 

as  F(m)  -  E/m*^  ~  This  suggests  that  motions  at  small  m  increase  in  amplitude  w  ithout 

significant  dissipation  until  they  tae  sufficiently  large  to  contribute  to  siituralion  processes. 

The  saturated  spectrum  concept  offers  clear  lulvantages  over  monochromatic  s;iiuraiion  iheorv  because  it 
pemiits  gradutd  increases  of  wave  drag  and  diffusion  with  increasing  height  rather  than  sudden  transitions  in 
drag  luid  diffusion.  Despite  its  apparent  near-universality  at  large  m.  the  saturated  spectrum  also  allows  for 
considerable  temporal  and  geographic  viuaability  of  the  motion  spectrum  and  can  account  lo’^  w  ;\ve  field 
anisotropy,  momentum  tluxes,  and  filtering  effects.  One  example  of  this  is  the  ctdculaiion  oi ,.  ihancemenis  of 
wave  drag  and  diffusion  due  to  increases  in  N  with  height  (V;uiZandt  and  Frills.  1986) 

Increases  in  N  by  a  factor  R  ~  2  -  3  are  typical  near  the  iropopause  and  the  high-laliiude  summer  mesirpause 
and  imply  significant  changes  in  gravity  wave  sinicture,  in  saturated  amplitudes,  and  in  the  corresponding 
wave  spectrum  with  height.  The  interesting  consequences  occur,  however,  because  the  amplitudes  ot 
conservative  wave  motions  and  the  amplitude  limits  imposed  by  linear  saturation  Iheon,  scale  dilferently  with 
N.  The  former  vary  in  such  a  way  to  conserve  the  vertical  (lux  of  wave  action  (or  wave  energy  in  an  unsheared 
flow),  yielding  an  energy  density  per  unit  mass  that  vanes  as  E  -  m/p,,  ~  R  Rut  this  enercv  is  also  shifted  to  a 
higlx'r  wavenumber  m  =  Rm„,  Because  the  spectral  energy  content,  mF( m  i.  \  :uies  as  m'-  for  m  >  m *.  the 
WKB-scaled  energy  density  at  wavenumber  m  increases  ;ls  F"(m)  -  R '.  For  tixeil  m,  in  contrast.  Ihe  saturated 
spectral  energy  densities  vary  its  F^(m)  ~  N-  ~  R-.  For  ;m  increase  in  N  w  iih  height  then,  a  saluraletl  gravity- 
wave  spectnim  will  experience  an  .additional  dissipation,  relative  to  ih:il  occurring  due  to  either  density  or 
mean  velocity  variations,  resulting  from  the  response  of  vvave  motions  to  ch;mges  in  N  alone 

The  influences  of  these  effects  on  an  incident  wave  spectnim  are  shi'wn  lor  R  =  '  in  Figure  s  In  the  absence 
of  di.ssipation.  tlie  incident  spectmm,  denoted  i,  is  transformed  to  the  s[x-ctrum  denoted  w .  bii(  Ihe  saiiiraleil 
spectral  amplitude  moves  only  from  that  labeled  si  to  that  labeled  si  Tliis  rosulis  in  the  energy  lying  between 
the  curves  f  and  w  being  above  the  saturation  limit  by  a  factor  R.  requinng  dissipation  over  a  depth  mierv  al 
comparable  to  a  vertical  wavelength,  and  implyttig  corresponding  increases  in  w  ave  drag  and  ditiusion  Tlx? 
relaxation  of  the  wave  spectrum  from  w  to  f  results  in  a  new  characteristic  vertical  wavenumber.  m  +  |  = 

R^^'^m*j  =  R'  and  fractional  'osses  of  the  eix-rgy  arxi  momenium  lluses  ol  tlie  waive  .s|iecinim  ol  (  I  - 

R'  *^‘^)  ;ind  (1  -  R'  *^“),  respectively,  for  s  =  I .  Corresponding  estimates  ol  the  enhanced  turbulent  energy 
dissipation  rale  and  momenium  flux  divergence  vary  as  Ar  ~  R(  I  -  R"  1  and  .\  u,  R(  1  -  R'  )  and  appear  to 
be  consistent  with  almo.spheric  observations  and  the  needs  ol  large-scale  models  ( V  ;in7.atidi  and  Friits,  1989). 


Fig.  5,  Energy  conleni  .spectra.  pFtp),  where  p  =in/in*.  K'low  an  increase  in  N  (i>,  above  and  WKR  scaled 
(w),  arKi  above  after  adjustment  to  a  new  saturation  limit  (fi  for  R  =  The  enerey  difference  helweeii  die 
spectra  labeled  w  and  f  is  that  that  must  be  dissipated  near  the  increase  in  N  A  spectnim  of  die  lorm  given  by 
(.^)  with  s  =  I  has  been  assumed. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  discussion  that  the  saturated  gra\  il>  wave  spectnim.  mdependenl  of  ihe  processes 
acting  to  maintain  this  spectrum,  may  provide  a  convenient  description  of  the  manner  m  which  atmospheric 
gravity  waves  evolve  witJi  height  ;uid  mspond  to  changes  in  the  mean  environment.  As  such,  it  oilers  a  me;uis 
of  predicting  wave  influences  arising  from  wave  dissipation  and  of  panimeten/uig  wave  effects  in  large-scale 
models  of  Ihe  atmosphere.  The  advantages  of  this  approach  remain  to  be  determined,  hut  it  oi  lers  clear 
advantages  over  monochromatic  saturation  theory  and  is  now  being  used  as  the  basis  for  a  ( i(  'M  gravity  wave 
par;uneierization. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  SATURATION 

The  saturation  proces.ses  that  act  to  delemnne  the  gravity  wave  sivctnim  in  the  atiin.>pheie  li.oe  clear 
implications  for  wave  transports  of  erKrgy  and  momentum  and  for  wave  generation  ot  itirhulence  and 
diffusion.  The  former  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  wave  sper  tnim  is  composed  of  up\\  aid  I'ropagaimg 
motions  and.  in  Ihe  case  of  the  momentum  flux,  on  its  a/imuthal  anisoiropv  i  uihulence  ,ind  diltiision.  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  dependent  on  Ihe  rate  at  which  energy  must  K-  removed  from  tlie  gravitv  w  a\  e  spectnim  to 
preserve  saturated  amplitudes  arul  on  Ihe  processes  by  which  iliis  is  act  omplished  We  ex.imme  these 
consequences  of  saturation  in  an  atmospheric  context  Ixdow  TIk'  extent  to  whu  li  saturation  pri>cesses  mav  K' 
releviml  in  the  oceans  is  considered  in  tlie  followinu  section 


a.  Fluxes  of  Energy  and  Momentum 


Gravity  wave  observations  cited  above  suggest  that  wave  amplitudes  ;ire  liniileil  by  saluralion  processes  to 
values  consistent  with  Uiat  required  for  linear  wave  instability,  u'  -  (c  -  ii)  or  B^.  «  here  die  suhscripls 

denote  differentiation.  If  we  then  use  these  values  to  examine  the  dependence  nt  the  enerev  and  momentum 

O  O  ■>  * 

lluxes  on  wave  scales  and  frequencies,  assuming  f-  «  or  «  i  J-.  we  obtain 

Cgy  E  ~  —  (c  -  u)  “  (4) 

and 

'a  :  0)  -  -I 

Pol*"'  ~  * 

These  expressions  suggest  that  gravity  wave  fluxes  of  energy  and  momentum  should  be  ilommated  hv  those 
motioas  with  high  intrinsic  frequencies  and  l;age  horizonttii  phase  speeds  (or  equivalently,  large  vertical 
wavelengths,  .since  with  our  approximations  ~  (c  -  u)/N).  This  can  be  ftinher  quaniilied  by  assuming  a 
mean  frequency  spectrum,  as  above,  of  F((o)  ~  <o'P  with  ^  5/.^.  Tlien  the  llnx  content  form  o1  either  the 
energy  or  momentum  flux  .spectrum  vanes  as  (oFtro)  ~  ro-'P  Integrating  spectral  contrihuiions  to  tlr  energy  or 
momentum  flux  reveals  tliat  those  motions  w  ith  periods  less  than  I  hr  account  for  ~  liV  i  of  the  total  flux, 
demonstrating  the  domination  by  the  highest  frequencies.  The  importance  of  the  liich-freqnency  motions  is 
even  mo-e  pronounced  if  one  recognizes  that  the  momentum  flux  due  to  low-frequency  motions  is  further 
reduced  by  a  factor  8_  =  ( 1  -  f~/ca-)  due  to  transverse  motions  within  the  wave  held.  Tliese  estimates  are 
confirmed  by  recent  observations  of  gravity  wave  momentum  fluxes  in  the  middle  atmosphere  by  Friits  ami 
Vincent  1 1987)  and  Reid  and  Vincent  f  1987). 

Gravity  wave  momentum  fluxes  are  unimportant,  of  course,  unless  the  wave  motions  are  dissipated  because  it 
is  the  flux  divergence  that  provides  a  forcing  of  the  local  mean  How  .  But  saturation  occurring  w  ithin  the  wave 
spectrum  provides  this  divergence  and  leads  to  accelerations  of  ~  1  -  2  and  20  -  200  m/s/day  in  the  lower 
stratosphere  ami  in  the  mesosphere  and  lower  themiosphere.  respectively  (Palmer  et  al..  19X6:  McFarlane. 
1987;  Fritls  and  Vincent,  1987;  Reid  ;uid  Vmcent,  1087;  Reid  et  al.,  I988i  In  most  c.ises,  the  mean  flux 
divergence  leads  to  a  net  drag  on  the  local  mean  flow,  requiring  a  significant  meritlional  circulalic-.  to  provide 
an  approxtmate  force  balance.  While  the  required  meridional  dnft  in  the  lower  stratosphere  is  small,  it 
becomes  appreciable  in  the  mesosphere,  v  -  10-20  m/s  (Nastrom  et  al  .  IOX2i.  and  causes  correspondingly 
large  departures  from  radiative  equilibrium  conditions. 

b.  Fluxes  of  Heat  and  Constituents 

The  diffusion  implied  by  gravity  wave  saturation  ;ind  turbulence  prmfuction  depends,  in  some  measure  al  least, 
on  the  nature  of  the  dominant  saturation  process.  In  th  ■  atmosphere,  the  obsen  atmtis  ;ind  theory  reviewed 
above  suggest  that  this  process  is  primarily  a  linear  (convective  or  dy  namical  i  instability  of  'tie  wave  field 
Given  also  that  the  dominant  energy  fluxes  are  accomplisfK'd  by  waves  w  ith  high  intrinsic  frequeni  ies  and  that 
high  frequencies  strongly  favor  the  convective  over  the  dynamical  insiabilitv,  we  assume,  in  addition,  that 
saturation  occurs  largely  via  convective  instability  of  the  wave  field.  Finalh  .  il  we  assume  that  turbulence  is 
initialed  only  within  regions  with  B^  <  B  and  that  the  tiirhulence  decai  s  siifliciently  raptdiy  to  he  strongly 
localized  in  lhe.se  regions,  tlien  il  is  possible  to  fonnulale  a  model  of  the  fluxes  of  heat  (and  cotistituents)  due 
to  gravity  wave  saturation  and  to  examine  the  influence  of  saturated  w  ave  .imphtiides  on  the  (wave  and 
turbulence)  iraasports  of  heat  and  momentum. 

Such  an  approach  was  taken,  first  in  an  Eulerian  frame  by  Frills  and  Dunkerton  ( IBX.S),  and  later  in  a 
Lagrangian  frame  by  Coy  and  Fnits  ( 1 9X8 ).  The  results  in  each  case  are  the  same  and  may  tx'  summanzed  by 
the  relation  for  the  total  heal  flux 
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S  =  -  V  (  I  -  2jk/.  +  (I  +k-/ni-)(l  +  yi  ^ 

where  9^  is  the  mean  gradient  of  potential  temperature,  v  is  the  mean  eddy  dilliisiviiy,  k  and  m  are  the 
horizontal  :ind  vertical  wavenumbers  of  the  wave  motion,  a  =  u7(c  -  ii)  is  the  nondimensional  wave  amplitude, 
and  p  and  yare  functions  of  the  distribution  of  v  throughout  the  wave  tield  (  Fntls  and  Diinkerion.  10X5  (  oy 
and  Fritts.  I988t. 

If  we  now  assume  v  =  (( 1  -  cos(!))/2)'^  with  A  =  0  in  the  mirst  stable  phase  ot  the  wave  moiiiui.  tluT,  v  is  a 

miiximum  where  9'^,  is  most  negative  (assuming  oi  >  I  |  ami  increasing  n  implies  an  mcn-asine  degiee  nf 
localization  of  turbulent  diffusion  within  the  most  uasiable  ph.ase  of  the  wave.  This  v  lelds  [f  =  n/i  n  +  1  )  and  y  = 
n(n  -  I )/(n  +  1  )(n  +  2).  which  cause  S  given  by  (hi  to  be  less  than  its  value  with  P  =  y  =  d  lor  all  r/  These 
results  are  pre.sented  graphically  in  Figure  h.  where  Ci  is  the  coefficient  on  the  nght  side  ot  lOi  and  curves  are 
labeled  with  values  of  n.  Clearly,  the  heat  llux  is  large  for  n  =  0.  and  is  enhanced  by  the  w  ave  motion  for  tlie 
reasons  given  by  Coy  and  Fritts  ( 1988).  As  turbulence  becomes  more  locali/ed.  however,  reductions  in  the 
heat  flux  become  more  pronounced.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  this  simple  model  describes  the  ritects  ot  a 
localized  turbulent  diffusion  arising  in  respon.se  to  convective  instability,  it  suggests  that  the  localization 
should  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  overall  (wave  plus  turbulence)  heat  flux  and  less  elllcient  mixing  due  to 
gravity  wave  saturation. 

Another  way  to  view  this  process  i.s  in  temis  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  dilTusion  ot  momentum  and  heat.  If 
we  represent  this  competition  by  an  effective  Prandtl  number,  then  it  can  be  shown  ihai  this  is  given  by  Pr  = 

CP*  (Coy  and  Fritts,  1988),  Thus,  localized  turbulence  suggests  a  Prandtl  numK'r  Pr  ^  -  10  and  implies  that 
turbulence  arising  from  gravity  wave  saturation  will  likely  not  mix  the  environment  as  elficiently  as 
previously  believed.  These  predictions  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  studies  of  the  thenual  and  constituent 
structures  nf  the  middle  atmosphere  (Strobel  et  al  .  19X7:  Strobel.  198')), 


a 


Fig.  b.  The  coefficient  on  the  right  side  of  (6)  as  a  function  ot  (/  tor  various  n  Note  that  o  =  I  corres|ionds  to 
the  threshold  amplitude  for  convective  instabilily  and  iliat  the  smallest  \  allies  of  ( 1  i  ,ind  (he  largest  v  .dues  of 
Pr)  occur  for  wave  amplitudes  just  above  lliis  threshold 
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SUMMARY  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  OCEANS 

This  paper  has  provided  a  brief  review  of  the  processes  Ihoiichl  to  he  respeosihle  h'r  eraviiv  w  e  saiuration 
in  the  middle  atmosphere  and  of  the  consequences  of  saturation  for  the  I'omi  ol  the  wave  sped  rum,  lor 
transports  of  energy  and  momentum,  and  for  diffusion  of  heal  and  consiiiiieMi.s.  Boih  oNervaiio  is  and  theory 
suggest  that  saturation  occurs  in  the  middle  atmosphere  largely  as  a  resuli  of  linear  insiahiliiies  u  tihm  ihe 
wave  field,  leading  to  local  turbulence  production  ;ind  diflusion.  Nonlinear  interactions  among  gravity  waves 
or  between  gravity  waves  and  the  vorlictU  mode  no  doubt  occur,  but  appear  not  to  control  wave  aiiipliludes 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  observed  motion  spectrum. 

The  effects  of  gravity  wave  .saturation  include  1 )  a  motion  .spectrum  that  achieves  a  near-universal  amplitude  at 
high  vertical  wavenumbers  that  settles  its  F(m)  -  N-/m-^  as  a  result  of  timpliiude  limits  applied  to  etich 
component  of  the  spectrum  and  2)  turbulence  that  acts  locally  to  extract  energy  Irom  large  settles  of  motion 
and  diffu.se  heat  and  con.stituent.s.  The  fonner  implies  divergences  of  the  monientiim  and  energy  Iluxes  ol  the 
wave  spectnim  throughout  the  atmosphere  while  the  latter  suggests  a  turbulent  diffusion  that  is  much  less 
efficient  than  an  equivalent  mean  diffusion  because  of  where  turbulence  anses  within  the  wave  field. 

The  extent  to  which  the.se  arguments  have  relevance  in  the  oceans  is.  of  course,  a  limction  ol  the  character  and 
the  vigor  of  those  processes  acting  to  control  amplitudes  within  the  oceanic  intertial  wa\  e  spectrum.  To 
address  this,  we  compare  several  measures  of  the  niie  at  which  energ>  must  llou  iludugh  ilie  uave  and 
turbulence  spectrum  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans  in  Table  I . 

The  range  and  extent  of  inertial  nmge  turbulence  are  controlled  by  ilx‘  rate  ol  eneruy  llosv  and  the  strength  of 
viscous  dissipation,  with  Lg  ~  (e/N-  )*'*-  and  1^,  ~  such  that  I-g/1,,  -  But  more  import;uit  in  a 

comparison  of  saturation  proces.ses  in  the  atmo.sphere  ;uid  oceans  ;ire  1 )  the  tninsitton  I  rom  the  gravity  wave  or 
buoyancy  range  to  the  inertial  range  and  2)  the  range  of  m  over  which  wave  amplitudes  are  large,  because  the 
strength  of  nonlinear  interactions  relative  to  wave  time  .settles  iocrea.ses  as  m  increases.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Ihe  atmosphere  where  the  metin  deasiiy  structure  causes  wave  motions  with  large  vertical  scales  to  increase 
rapidly  in  amplitude  with  time,  thus  permitting  other  (linear)  insitibilities  to  dominate  Ihe  stitur.uion  process. 


Table  1.  Turbulence  and  wave  parameters  for  the  middle  atmosphere  and  ocean. 


Parameter 

Atmosphere  (-60  km) 

Ocean 

kinematic  viscosity,  u 

(tn^/s) 

~i0' 

-2  X  1 

outer  scale  of  inertial 
range  turbulence,  l.g 

<m) 

-500 

-1 

inner  scale  of  inertial 
range  turbulence,  1^ 

(m) 

-5 

-0.1 

turbulent  energy 
dissipation  rate,  e 

(m^/s*) 

-10  ^ 

-10® 

wave  kinetic  energy 
density,  E 

(m’/s") 

-10^ 

-to" 

rate  of  logarithmic 

(s  *) 

-to  “ 

-10  ^ 

energy  decay,  d/dt  InE 
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The  values  of  e  and  E  ciled  in  Table  1  reveal  ;ui  enormous  difference  between  the  middle  atmosphere  ;uid  the 
oceans  in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which  wave  energy  must  be  dissipated  in  order  to  maintain  the  turbulent  cn‘‘rgy 
flux.  A  typical  decay  time  for  the  atmospheric  wave  .spectrum  is  a  few  hours  while  for  the  oce;uis  it  is  -  100 
days.  This  suggests  that  the  proces.ses  acting  to  extract  energy  from  the  wave  spectrum  must  operate  very 
rapidly  and  at  large  veiticiU  scales  in  the  atmosphere,  but  only  gradually  and  at  much  smaller  vertical  scales  in 
the  oceans.  Since  a  typical  decay  time  for  the  atmosphere  is  comparable  to  typical  gravity  wave  periods  and 
nonlinear  wave-wave  interactions  appe;ir  not  to  have  sufficiently  large  interaction  rates  at  large  vertical  srales. 
the  middle  atmospnere  appears  to  favor  tiie  linear  convective  and/or  dynamical  instabilities  as  the  dominant 
saturation  processes.  In  tlie  oceans,  on  the  other  h;uid,  decay  times  exceed  wave  penods  by  lO"  to  It)-  and 
thus  provide  ample  opportunities  for  nonline;u^  interactions  to  occur  and  largeh  shape  the  internal  wave 
spectnil  chtiracteri. sties.  To  the  extent  that  these  ide;is  have  merit,  it  should  perhaps  not  be  surpnsmg  that 
different  processes  act  to  control  wave  :implitudes  and  spectral  energy  transfers  in  the  middle  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans. 
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ABSTRACT 

Most  numerical  models  designed  for  numerical  weather  prediction  or  atmospheric  general 
circulation  studies  have  become  increasingly  more  sophisticated  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Rapid  advances  in  super-computer  technology  have  permitted  development  of  models 
with  relatively  high  spatial  resolution  and  improved  representation  of  physical  processes. 
For  the  most  part  this  has  resulted  in  more  accurate  modelling  of  atmospheric  flow 
regimes.  However,  certain  systematic  deficiencies,  related  in  part  to  representation  of  the 
effects  of  variations  in  surface  orographic  elevation,  have  remained.  Recently  it  has  been 
found  that  these  systematic  errors  are  substantially  reduced  when  the  drag  forces 
resulting  from  breaking  of  unresolved,  orographically  excited,  gravity  waves  are 
parameterized  in  the  models.  In  this  paper  the  parameterization  techniques  currently  used 
are  outlined  and  some  examples  of  the  effects  of  using  them  in  an  atmospheric  general 
circulation  model  are  presented. 

INTRODUCTION 

Most  numerical  models  used  for  weather  prediction  or  atmospheric  general  circulation 
studies  are  designed  to  represent  phenomena  whose  horizontal  and  vertical  length  scales 
are  a  few  hundred  kilometers  and  a  few  hund'-ed  meters  respectively.  The  models  all 
make  use  of  the  primitive  equations  of  motion.  The  range  of  atmospheric  phenomena 
that  are  resolved  is  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  noting  that  the  density  scale  height  in 
the  troposphere  is  of  the  order  of  10  km.  This  is  also  a  representative  depth  for  the 
synoptic  scale  dynamical  processes  in  the  troposphere.  Typical  flow  speeds  are  in  the 
range  of  10-20  m/sec  in  the  middle  troposphere.  The  potential  temperature  variation  in 
the  vertical  is  typically  such  that  the  buoyancy  period  (2  tt/N;  N  =  Brunt- Vaisala 
frequency)  is  a  few  hundred  seconds.  Thus  a  typical  internal  wave  vertical  length  scale, 
given  by  the  product  of  the  buoyancy  period  and  the  flow  speed,  is  a  few  kilometers 
while  a  typical  Rossby  deformation  length  scale  is  a  few  thousand  kilometers. 

Synoptic-scale  storms  embedded  in  the  middle  latitude  westerly  flow  are  baroclinic 
eddies  whose  dynamics  are  quasi-geostrophic  in  nature.  Such  eddies  are  adequately 
resolved  in  atmospheric  general  circulation  models. 

Substantial  refinements  of  the  spatial  resolution  of  global  atmospheric  models  have 
accompanied  advances  in  super-computer  technology  in  the  past  decade.  In  general  this 
has  resulted  in  more  accurate  modelling  of  flow  patterns.  However,  certain  systematic 
errors  have  not  only  remained  but  become  accentuated  with  increased  horizontal 
resolution.  These  errors  are  associated,  at  least  in  part,  with  inadequate  representation  of 
the  effects  of  orography  on  the  atmospheric  flow  in  synoptic  and  planetary  scales.  The 
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errors  in  question  are  quite  apparent  for  the  northern  hemispheric  flow  during  winter 
and  are  characterized  by  excessively  strong  westerly  flow  over  continental  areas  in 
middle  and  high  latitudes.  This  excessively  strong  zonal  flow  regime  is  accompanied  by 
unrealistically  low  and  broad  minima  in  pressure  and  temperature  fields  in  northerly 
regions. 

A  terrain-following  coordinate  system  is  used  in  most  atmospheric  models.  Although 
effects  of  variations  in  orographic  forcing  at  the  surface  are  formally  taken  into  account 
in  such  a  coordinate  system,  all  the  models  employ  smoothed  representations  of 
orographic  height  fields.  The  smoothing  procedure  may  vary  somewhat  from  model  to 
model  but  is  invariably  such  as  to  ensure  that  the  smoothed  field  does  not  contain  scales 
of  variation  which  are  smaller  than  those  explicitly  resolved  in  the  model. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  radiative  cooling  at  the  surface  the  atmospheric  boundary  layer 
over  continents  is  stably  stratified  in  winter.  The  boundary  layer  formulations  commonly 
used  in  atmospheric  models  are  such  as  to  ensure  suppression  of  vertical  transports  by 
turbulent  processes  in  stably  stratified  flow  near  the  surface.  Consequently  surface  wind 
stress  values  (and  the  associated  frictional  drag  forces)  are  often  rather  small  in 
mountainous  regions  during  winter,  even  though  surface  roughness  may  be  larger  than  in 
other  locations.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  other  parameterizations  of  the  effects  of 
unresolved  orography,  representation  of  the  effects  of  mountains  is  accomplished  entirely 
through  the  effects  of  (smoothed)  variations  in  the  elevation  of  the  lower  boundary  in 
the  terrain-following  coordinate  system.  Reduction  of  the  barrier  effect  of  mountains 
associated  wdth  smoothing  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  modelling  of  flow  which  is 
strongly  statically  stable  near  the  surface.  Wallace  et  al.  (1983)  were  able  to  reduce 
systematic  errors  over  continental  areas  in  winter  to  some  extent  by  simply  adding  to  the 
smoothed  orography  a  height  increment  proportional  to  the  local  standard  deviation 
about  this  smoothed  mean.  Use  of  such  "envelope"  orography  is  less  effective,  and 
sometimes  detrimental,  in  summer  when  the  near  surface  flow  is  often  slightly  unstably 
stratified  and  surface  heat  fluxes  and  wind  stresses  are  relatively  large. 

A  second  means  of  reducing  the  systematic  westerly  flow  error  in  models  is  associated 
with  parameterization  of  the  effects  of  unresolved  internal  gravity  waves.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  waves  are  excited  when  stably  stratified  air  flows  over  irregular  terrain. 
The  Eliasen-Palm  theorem  indicates  that  the  vertical  momentum  flux  associated  with 
stationary  internal  gravity  waves  is  independent  of  height  except  in  regions  where  wave 
dissipation  occurs.  In  such  regions  wave  momentum  flux  divergence  gives  rise  to  drag 
for..es  which  act  on  the  mean  flow.  The  idea  that  such  mountain  wave  drag  forces  may- 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  larger  scale  flow  is  not  of  recent  origin.  The  linear 
theory  of  mountain  waves,  though  analytically  difficult  in  general,  has  been  explored 
quite  extensively  for  idealised  mean  flow  conditions  so  that  many  of  the  important 
properties  of  these  waves  are  now  known.  A  few  detailed  observational  studies  of 
naturally  occuring  wave  events  have  been  carried  out  within  the  last  two  decades.  To  a 
substantial  extent  these  studies  confirm  the  usefulness  of  linear  theory  in  describing  the 
salient  features  of  such  wave  systems. 

Sawyer  (1959)  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  linear  theoretical  calculations,  that  the  effects 
of  mountain  wave  momentum  fluxes  should  be  taken  into  account  in  numerical  weather 
prediction  models.  However,  at  that  time  detailed  observational  studies  of  mountain 
waves  w’ere  not  available  and  sample  theoretical  calculations  had  not  been  done  for  very 
realistic  conditions  of  background  flow  and  topographic  forcing.  Moreover  the  existing 
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numerical  weather  prediction  models  were  far  too  unsophisticated  to  provide  clear 
evidence  that  errors  in  numerical  weather  forecasts  were  due  explicitly  to  neglect  of 
mountain  wave  drag  as  opposed  to  a  variety  of  other  physical  processes  which  were 
either  neglected  as  well  or  very  poorly  represented  by  the  coarse  spatial  resolution 
employed  in  the  models  at  that  time.  A  decade  later  Bretherton  (1969)  presented  results 
of  a  theoretical  calculation  of  the  linear  wave  response  for  realistic  mean  flow  and 
topographic  forcing  conditions  selected  from  actual  observations  of  flow  conditions  over 
an  area  in  Wales.  This  paper  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this 
subject  in  that  it  not  only  demonstrated  that  wave  momentum  fluxes  of  substantial 
magnitudes  could  be  associated  with  gravity  waves  excited  in  realistic  conditions  but  also 
included  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  relevant  linear  wave  dynamics  and  included  some 
discussion  of  the  question  of  parameterizing  their  effects  in  larger  scale  models. 

A  large  amount  of  very  useful  information  has  been  provided  by  the  series  of  detailed 
aircraft  observations  of  mountain  wave  events  in  the  Colorado  Rocky  mountains 
documented  and  analysed  in  a  series  of  papers  by  D.K.  Lilly  and  colleagues. These 
studies  have  stimulated  the  development  of  several  high  resolution  numerical  models  of 
stratified  flow  over  ridges.  Results  from  these  modelling  studies  are  still  being  published 
and  have  provided  valuable  insights  into  the  non-linear  wave  dynamics.  Of  particular 
relevance  to  the  parameterization  problem  is  th**  finding  that  the  onset  of  convective 
instability  in  the  waves  is  of  crucial  importance  in  determining  locations  of  vertical 
momentum  flux  divergence. The  importance  of  this  processes  in  regard  to  mountain 
waves  was  demonstrated  numerically  by  Clark  and  Peltier  (1977),  although  the  idea  that 
such  wave  breaking  effects  may  determine  gravity  wave  momentum  flux  profiles  in 
general  has  an  earlier  origin  in  the  literature  on  middle  and  upper  atmosphere  dynamics. 
The  wave  saturation  hypothesis  of  Lindzen  (1981)  v/as  proposed  in  this  context  and  now 
forms  the  basis  of  the  current  parameterization  schemes. 

PARAMETERIZATION  OF  OROGRAPHIC  WAVE  DRAG 

Basic  theoretical  ideas 

Most  of  the  orographic  gravity  wave  drag  parameterization  schemes  currently  used  in 
atmospheric  models  are  based  on  those  developed  independently  by  McFarlane  (1987) 
and  Palmer  et  al.  (1986).  These  two  schemes  are  fundamentally  similar  in  formulation, 
and  in  practice  behave  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  relevant  theoretical  ideas  can  be  outlined  simply  by  considering  the  linear  theory  for 
steady  unidirectional  flow  of  stably  stratified  air  over  a  two-dimensional  orographic 
perturbation  whose  displacement  from  the  larger  scale  mean  terrain  height  is  of  the  form 

h(x)  =  hp  cos(kx)  ( 1 ) 

where  the  horizontal  coordinate  (x)  is  oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  mean  flow  and  k 
is  a  characteristic  horizontal  wave  number  for  the  perturbation. 
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In  this  simple  monochromatic  wave  response  case  the  horizontal  and  vertical  velocities 
(u,w)  and  potential  temperature  (0)  perturbations  can  all  be  represented  in  terms  of  a 
stream  line  displacement  function  (S)  such  that 


U  =  -(1/p)  dipu6)/dz 

(2) 

w  =  udS/dK 

(3) 

e  =  -5dd/dz 

(4) 

where  over  bars  denote  mean  flow  quantities,  assumed  to  vary  only  in  the  vertical  (z) 
direction. 


The  streamline  displacement  must  conform  to  the  orographic  perturbation  at  the  lower 
boundary.  This  boundary  condition  is  applied  at  the  level  of  the  undisturbed  mean 
terrain  (z  =  0). 

It  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  wave  response  is  such  that  the 
flow  is  nearly  in  hydrostatic  balance  and  that  effects  of  rotation  can  be  ignored.  In 
addition  mean  flow  quantities  are  assumed  to  vary  more  slowly  in  the  vertical  than  do 
those  associated  with  the  wave.  These  assumptions  imply  that 


N/u  »  k  »  f/u 

(5) 

{N/(ux)}  |ax/5zl  «  1 

(6) 

where  x  is  a  mean  flow  quantity. 

Under  these  assumptions  an  approximate  solution  to  the  linear  partial  differential 
equation  governing  the  streamline  displacement  can  be  obtained  using  the  WKBJ 
method.  Details  are  given  in  McFarlane  (1987).  The  result  is 


5  =  A  cos(kx  +  <l>) 

(7) 

u  =  NA  sin(kx  +  <^) 

(8) 

w  =  -ku  A  sin(kx  +  <i>) 

(9) 

9  =  -A{d9/dz)  cos(kx  +  <j>) 

(10) 

where  the  amplitude  (A)  and  phase  (0)  of  the  streamline  displacement  function  are  as 
follows: 


A^  =  h„2  (p(0)  N(0)  u(0))/pNu) 

(11) 

0  =  Jo'  (N/iI)dz 

(12) 

where  the  Brunt- Vaisala  frequency  is  defined  as 

=  (g/ff)  dOldz 


(13) 
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The  vertical  momentum  flux,  averaged  over  a  horizontal  wavelength  is 

puw  =  -{k/2)pNuA^  (14) 

As  expected,  this  quantity  is  independent  of  height  when  the  wave  amplitude  is  given  by 
equation  (11).  However,  since  air  density  decreases  with  height  in  the  atmosphere  while 
the  mean  flow  speed  and  Brunt- Vaisiila  frequency  remain  finite  it  is  clear  that  equation 
(11)  implies  that  the  wave  amplitude  will  eventually  become  very  large.  This  will  also  be 
true  in  regions  where  the  mean  flow  speed  becomes  small.  Such  behaviour  would,  of 
course,  lead  to  violation  of  the  linearization  assumptions  employed  up  to  this  point.  More 
importantly,  however,  small  scale  convective  and  shearing  instabilities  may  occur  when 
the  wave  amplitude  becomes  sufficiently  large.  Such  processes  act  to  dissipate  wave 
energy  and  limit  the  wave  amplitude.  These  dissipative  effects  are  taken  into  account  in 
a  simple  way  by  invoking  a  wave  amplitude  saturation  hypothesis. 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  onset  of  convective  instability  is  the  dominant  process  leading 
to  limitation  of  wave  amplitudes.  This  process  can  occur  if  the  total  potential 
temperature  (including  both  mean  flow  and  wave  contributions)  decreases  with  height 
somewhere  in  the  atmosphere.  Using  equation  (10)  with  the  WKBJ  assumption  that  mean 
flow  quantities  vary  slowly  in  the  vertical  over  a  distance  of  the  order  of  a  vertical 
wavelength  gives  the  following  approximate  expression  for  the  vertical  potential 
temperature  gradient: 


d(6  +  e)/dz  ~  (de/dz)  (1  +  (NA/u)  sin(kx  +  <p)}  (15) 

This  quantity  must  be  negative  for  the  onset  of  convectivity,  a  condition  which  can  be 
satisfied  somewhere  in  the  wave  if  the  amplitude  is  large  enough  so  that  the  quantity 
NA/u  exceeds  unity.  The  amplitude  saturation  hypothesis  simply  assumes  that  the  effects 
of  convective  over-turning  act  to  limit  the  wave  amplitude  without  substantially 
affecting  its  phase  structure.  The  mathematical  statement  of  this  hypothesis  is  simply 

A  <  u/N  (16) 

where  is  unity  for  the  simple  monochromatic  wave  response  considered  here. 

In  practice  this  saturation  condition  can  be  implemented  in  a  simple  way  by  starting  at 
the  surface  with  the  wave  amplitude  defined  as 

A  =  MlN(hg,F^  u/N)  (17) 

and  the  vertical  momentum  flux  defined  by  (14).  The  amplitude  at  any  other  height  can 
be  determined  in  terms  of  its  value  a  short  distance  below  by  assuming  first  that  the 
momentum  flux  does  not  vary  over  this  short  distance.  The  amplitude  so  determined  is 
then  limited  if  necessary  by  invoking  the  saturation  hypothesis  (16).  The  resulting 
amplitude  is  then  used  in  equation  (14)  to  specify  the  vertical  momentum  flux  at  the 
vertical  level  in  question.  The  drag  force  on  the  mean  flow  which  results  from 
divergence  of  the  vertical  momentum  flux  due  to  the  wave  produces  a  local  deceleration 
of  the  flow  such  that 


(Su/at)^  =  -(i/p)a(puw)/az 


(18) 


(the  subscript  denotes  an  effect  due  to  wave-drag). 
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Parameterization  procedure 

The  orographic  gravity  wave-drag  parameterizations  currently  used  in  global  atmospheric 
models  are  based  on  the  simple  monochromatic  wave  model  outlined  above.  The  wave- 
drag  force  is  represented  as  a  local  deceleration  of  that  component  of  the  flow  which  is 
parallel  to  the  flow  at  a  reference  level  near  the  surface.  The  local  deceleration  term  has 
the  form 


(dV/dt)^  =  n(l/pL)  d(pMUD^)/dz  (19) 

where  V  is  the  local  flow  velocity,  n  a  unit  vector  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  at  the 
reference  level,  and  U  is  the  component  of  the  local  velocity  in  that  direction. 

The  displacement  amplitude,  D,  is  initially  defined  at  the  reference  level  in  terms  of  the 
variance  associated  with  the  unresolved  orography  in  the  manner  outlined  in  McFarlane 
(1987).  The  length  scale,  L,  is  taken  to  be  a  tuneable  parameter  whose  value  is  fixed  for 
all  locations.  As  discussed  in  McFarlane  (op.cit.),  (1/L)  can  be  thought  of  as  being  the 
ratio  of  a  wave  generating  efficiency  factor  and  an  effective  gravity  wave  length  scale. 

In  practice  it  was  chosen  to  ensure  that  wave  momentum  flux  values  determined  by  the 
parameterization  for  typical  large  scale  flow  conditions  were  in  reasonable  accord  with 
observed  values. 

The  procedure  for  determining  D  at  higher  model  levels  is  as  outlined  above  and  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 


D.^  =  MIN{(pNUD2).^j/(pNU).,  (F^U/N)/)  (20) 

where  the  index,  j,  increases  downward  from  the  top  of  the  model.  The  value  of  F^  is 
fixed  and  slightly  less  than  unity  in  the  parameterization  of  McFarlane  (1987)  but  is 
made  to  be  a  function  of  the  local  gradient  Richardson  number  in  that  of  Palmer  et  al. 
(1986).  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two  schemes. 

EFFECTS  OF  WAVE-DRAG  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  SIMULATED  BY  GLOBAL 
ATMOSPHERIC  MODELS 

Although  the  wave-drag  parameterization  outlined  above  is  based  on  a  highly  simplified 
model  of  the  wave  generation  process,  its  use  in  atmospheric  general  circulation  models 
and  numerical  weather  prediction  models  has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  of  the 
systematic  westerly  flow  error  which  develops  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  winter. 
Examples  of  this  are  documented  in  Palmer  et  al.  (1986)  and  McFarlane  (1987).  The 
results  of  those  studies  have  since  been  confirmed  in  other  models  and  this  has  led  to  a 
rather  general  use  of  these  parameterization  schemes  in  atmospheric  models. 

Two  figures  are  included  here  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  improvements  which 
are  found  with  use  of  the  wave-drag  parameterization  outlined  above  in  the  Canadian 
Climate  Centre  atmospheric  general  circulation  model.  Examples  of  the  zonally  averaged 
westerly  flow,  which  is  typically  simulated  by  the  model  for  the  December  to  February 
period,  both  with  and  without  the  wave-drag  parameterization  are  shown  in  Figure  I. 

The  climatological  flow,  as  obtained  from  several  years  of  objectively  analysed  data 
from  the  National  Meteorological  Center,  is  also  shown  for  comparison.  Figure  2  depicts 
the  zonally  averaged  mean  sea-level  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  corresponding  cases. 
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The  reduction  of  the  excessive  westerly  flow  in  the  upper  troposphere  in  high  northern 
latitudes  is  quite  apparent  in  the  simulation  which  included  the  wave-drag 
parameterization  (Fig.  IB)  The  flow  in  this  case  is  in  better  agreement  with  observed 
'imatology  (Fig.  1C).  The  improvement  in  simulated  surface  pressure  fields  is  perhaps 
jven  more  dramatic,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2A,B.  This  effect  is  also  seen  at  higher 
levels  and  coincides  with  reduction  of  the  erroneous  cool  bias  which  develops  in  polar 
regions  in  winter  (see  McFarlane,  1987,  for  further  details  of  this  effect).  The  thermal 
response  is,  of  course,  an  effect  of  the  non-linear  adjustment  of  the  large  scale  flow 
toward  a  thermal  wind  balance  in  the  presence  of  the  wave-drag  forcing  of  the  wind 
field. 


Latitude 


Figure  1.  Zonally  averaged  zonal  flow  for  the  December-February  season  as  simulated 
with  the  CCC  AGCM  and  from  observations.  (A)  Control  (without  wave  drag);  (B) 

With  orographic  wave  drag;  (C)  Observed,  based  on  seven  years  of  objectively  analyzed 
data  from  the  U.S.  National  Meteorological  Center.  Contours  every  5  m/sec. 


DISCUSSION 

Although  the  wave  drag  parameterization  discussed  above  is  based  on  a  highly  simplified 
model  of  orographic  gravity  wave  dynamics,  it  captures  some  of  the  important  effects  of 
those  waves  on  the  larger  scale  atmospheric  flow.  However,  it  is  over-simplified  in  many 
respects.  An  obvious  deficiency  is  the  assumption  that  the  dominant  effects  can  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  a  single  gravity  wave  whose  characteristic  horizontal  wave 
length  is  independent  of  location  or  mean  flow  conditions. 

In  principle  it  is  possible  to  permit  excitation  of  a  spectrum  of  waves  at  any  particular 
location  in  response  to  variations  in  the  spectral  content  of  the  unresolved  orography.  In 
practice,  however,  such  a  procedure  would  greatly  complicate  the  implementation  of 
gravity  wave  parameterizations  in  models.  It  is  probable  that  a  major  effect  of  horizontal 
variations  in  the  structure  of  the  unresolved  orography  has  to  do  with  the  possibility  that 
an  azimuthal  spectrum  of  waves  may  be  excited.  Hines  (1988)  has  proposed  that  such  a 
possibility  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  simple  way  by  classifying  the  local  orography  as  to 
whether  it  is  predominantly  isotropic  in  structure  (rolling  terrain)  or  anisotropic  with  a 
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dominant  orientation  (a  series  of  ridges).  In  the  case  of  a  single  dominant  orientation  the 
simple  wave-drag  schemes  presently  used  might  still  be  applied  for  that  component  of 
the  flow  which  is  normal  to  the  dominant  ridges. 

When  the  local  orography  is  predominantly  isotropic  in  nature  Hines  (1988)  has  proposed 
use  of  an  azimuihal  spectrum  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  waves  (at  least  two!),  each 
having  a  specified  orientation  with  respect  to  the  reference  level  mean  flow.  Isotropy  of 
the  underlying  terrain  implies  that  all  waves  have  the  same  amplitude  and  horizontal 
wavelength  at  the  reference  level.  However,  because  they  are  differently  oriented,  each 
of  the  waves  may  be  differently  affected  by  vertical  variations  in  the  mean  flow, 
especially  when  it  changes  direction  with  height. 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  super-positioning  of  the  waves 
when  applying  the  satur'',tion  hypothesis.  In  this  case,  at  a  given  altitude,  wave 
interference  may  either  enhance  or  inhibit  the  onset  of  convective  instability.  In  our 
v  iew  a  simple  but  physically  satisfying  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  circumstance  has  not 
yet  been  pioposed.  This  problem  is  also  present  when  the  orography  is  anisotropic  but 
localized  in  structure  (a  single  dominant  ridge,  for  example).  In  this  case  a  longitudinal 
spectrum  of  waves  may  be  excited  and  interfere  in  such  a  way  as  to  inhibit  convective 
overturning  except  at  preferred  locations  m  the  vertical.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance, 
that  for  homogeneous  flow  over  bell-shaped  ridges  convective  instability  is  inhibited 
below  a  distance  of  one  half  of  a  vertical  wavelength  above  the  surface  and  occurs 
preferentially  .^/4  of  a  vertical  wavelength  (plus  integral  multiples  of  a  wavelength) 
above  the  surface  (Lilly  and  Klemp,  1979). 

The  validity  of  linear  theory  is,  at  least  formally,  suspect  wnen  wave  amplitudes  become 
large  enough  to  induce  the  onset  of  convective  instability.  The  presence  of  more  than 
one  wave  enhances  the  likelihood  that  non-linear  effects  may  be  non-negligible.The 
non-linear  dynamics  of  two-dimensional  flow  over  isolated  ridges  is  now  the  subject  of 
active  research  using  high  resolution  numerical  models  such  as  that  of  Clark  and  Peltier 
(1977).  Recently  published  work  in  this  field  has  demonstrated  that  the  combined  effects 
of  convective  over-turn<ng  and  non-linearity  can  in  some  cases  give  rise  to  complicated 
temporal  behaviour  in  the  region  between  the  surface  and  tne  level  at  which  convective 
in'’ibility  arises,  leading  to  development  of  a  flow  regime  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  implied  by  linear  wave  theory,  and  associated  vertical  momentum  flux  profiles 
which  are  strongly  divergent  in  the  lower  levels  and  substantially  larger  in  magnitude 
than  linear  estimates. 

This  sort  of  phenomenon  occurs  in  nature  as  well,  examples  being  the  strong  down-slope 
wind  storms  which  occur  sporadically  in  mountainous  regions  (Chinooks,  Bora). 

Although  such  events  are  nor  frequent,  they  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
evolution  of  the  larger  scale  flow  during  their  lifetime.  They  are  not  yet  well  enough 
understood  to  permit  parameterization  of  their  effects  in  larger  scale  models. 

Fortunately  the  available  observational  data  (e.g.,  Lilly  et  al.,  1982)  suggest  that  the  more 
frequently  occurring  mountain  wave  systems  are  at  least  qualitatively  in  accord  with 
linear  theory  and  this  will  probably  remain  as  the  basis  for  future  work  directed  toward 
improvement  of  the  orographic  gravity  wave  models  used  in  the  wave-drag 
parameterizations,  although  strongly  non-linear  processes  such  as  those  discussed  above 
may  eventually  be  shown  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  that  their  effects  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  future  parameterizations. 
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The  wave  saturation  concept,  though  physically  appealing,  is  hypothetical  in  nature  and 
remains  to  be  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  observational  data,  although  considerable 
progress  in  this  regard  is  being  made.  Studies  such  as  those  of  D.  Fritts  and  colleagues 
(reported  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings)  do  lend  some  credibility  to  the  wave  saturation 
hypothesis.  Studies  of  this  sort  may  in  fact  provide  the  basis  for  improving  wave  drag 
parameterizations  in  a  number  of  ways  including  accounting  for  wave  excitation  from 
other  sources  in  the  atmosphere. 
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ABSTRACT 

Three  topics  are  discussed  for  which  the  concept  of  diffusion  is  inappropriate  for  summarizing  the 
effect  of  small  scale  flows  on  larger  flows.  These  three  topics  are  lack  of  sufficient  scale 
separation,  conservation  laws,  and  the  mediating  effect  of  intemiediate  scales  to  transfer  non- 
diffusive  effects  from  small  scales  to  large. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  modelling  Uu'ge  scale  flows  in  the  ocean,  one  would  like  to  be  able  to  summarize  the  smaller 
scale  processes  in  some  simple  way.  A  very  common  way  is  to  use  eddy  viscosity,  or  oilier  eddy 
diffusivities.  The  small-scale  oceanographer  is  then  supposed  to  supply  the  correct  value  of  the 
diffusivity  to  be  used  in  larger  scales.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  eddy 
diffusivities  is  not  an  appropriate  summary'  of  small-scale  phenomena,  tuid  a  more  complete 
description  of  these  small  features  is  required. 

There  ;u-e  three  topics  that  1  will  discuss  to  support  this  view.  The  first  is  that  there  is  noi  a 
sufficient  gap  in  scales  between  the  small-scale  flows  one  wisl.es  to  eliminate  and  the  larger  scale 
Hows  of  interest.  The  second  is  the  incompatibility  of  some  conservation  laws  with  diffusion. 

The  third  is  that  effects  at  small  scales  can  be  mediated  by  intermediate  scales,  leading  to  non- 
diffusive  behavior. 


NO  SCALE  GAP 

We  first  discuss  the  absence  of  enough  scale  separation.  It  is  true  that  if  there  were  enough  scale 
separation,  the  small  scales  w'ould  provide  a  diffusivity  given  by  the  Green-Kubo  fomiula 


D  =  J’<v(t)v{t-i-T)>di 


(1) 


where  V  is  the  velocity  follow'ed  by  a  Lagrangian  tracer,  (or,  more  generally,  the  vekx:it\'  of  the 
quantity  being  diffused),  and  the  expression  is  written  assuming  <V>  =  0  .  The  Green- Kubo 
formula  is  exactly  what  happens  with  thermal  motions,  providing  the  "molecular  diffusix  ity".  The 
thermal  fluctuations  have  a  wave  number  spectrum  which  is  white 
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so  that  most  of  the  velocity  fluctuations  are  at  very  small  scale  Ocean  spectra,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  have  a  negative  power  of  k  rather  than  a  positive  power.  One  cannot  assume  the  scales  are 
separated. 

For  molecular  diffusivity,  a  cloud  of  tracer  particles  becomes  diffuse  as  time  goes  on;  the  rms 
separation  between  two  initially  close  particles  is  just  a/2  times  the  rms  displacement  of  each  one. 
The  same  value  of  the  diffusivity  applies  to  both  the  one-ptu-ticle  and  two-particle  cases.  For  "eddy 
diffusivity",  this  clearly  doesn't  work.  The  separation  between  particles  is  generally  much  smaller 

than  \’2  times  the  distance  they  have  moved.  This  discrepancy  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
something  wrong. 

A  way  to  understand  the  situation  in  which  diffusivity  does  not  work,  is  to  use  the  appro.ximation 
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where  T  is  the  time  scale  on  which  the  large-scale  phenomena  occur.  (Thus  D  depends  on  more 
than  the  properties  of  the  neglected  small  scales.)  If  the  resulting  value  of  D  is  not  close  to  the 
infinite  time  limit,  one  should  not  expect  diffusive  behavior.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  a  small  scale 
circular  eddy.  The  Lagrangian  velocity  field  is  o.scillating  as  the  particle  is  carried  around  the  eddy, 
and  the  time  required  for  convergence  of  the  Green-Kubo  expression  is  likely  to  be  ver\'  much 
larger  than  the  rotation  period  of  the  eddy;  if  the  convergence  time  is  a  year,  the  effect  of  the  eddy 
cannot  be  summarized  as  diffusion  for  processes  with  characteristic  times  of  a  month,  d'lie  typical 
sizes  of  flows  with  characteristic  times  short  compared  to  the  Green-Kubo  convergence  time  can  he 
considerably  larger  than  the  eddy  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  nature  of  diffu''ion  that  if  there  isn't  any  organized  flow  such  as  ads'ection,  the  rms 
distance  moved  gcx;s  as  the  square  root  of  the  time.  For  non-diffusive  cases,  where  edd\’  diffusion 
would  often  be  used,  various  models  have  been  worked  out  to  give  the  time  scaling  of  ts  pical 

displacements.  One  of  the  earliest  was  Richardson  (1926),  who  obtained  X~t^  ^  for  turbulent 

transport.  This  scaling  has  been  refined,  and  other  cases  investigated  by  the  Momroll  school. 
.Shlesinger  and  co-workers  (19X6),  for  example,  have  improved  on  Richardson's  original  work. 
.More  relevant  to  the  ocean  problems  is  the  recent  work  by  Young  et  al.  (19X9).  They  cc^isider  die 
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transport  of  a  tracer  in  a  sequence  of  eddies  considered  to  be  stationary.  Most  of  the  tracer  will 
stay  at  the  outer  edges  of  an  eddy  and  be  rapidly  transported  past  the  eddy.  Some  of  the  tracer, 
however,  works  its  way  into  the  eddy,  where  it  is  trapped  for  a  significant  time,  and  slowly 
released.  If  there  were  to  be  enough  eddies,  almost  all  of  the  tracer  would  eventually  find  itself  in 
some  eddy,  and  the  diffusive  regime  would  be  recovered,  but  with  a  very  small  diffusivity 
determined  by  the  trapping  time.  Most  of  the  tracer  would  initially  be  transported  significant 
distances  i.e.,  several  eddy  diameters  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  ultimate  asymptotic  diffusion. 
The  power  law  obtained  by  these  workers  depends  on  the  specific  model  they  make  for  the  eddies. 
Young  (1988)  has  also  looked  at  the  more  general  problem  of  transport  with  trapping. 


CONSERVATION  LAWS 

The  second  topic  concerns  conservadon  laws.  I  will  discuss  this  topic  by  means  of  an  example. 
This  example  does  not  divide  large  scale  from  small  scale,  but  divides  submesoscale  from  even 
smaller  sc^es.  It  concerns  the  interacrion  of  submesoscale  eddies  with  internal  waves.  The 
POLYMODE  Local  Dynamics  Experiment  group,  McWilliams  et  al.(i(1983),  find  that  an  eddy 
viscosity  estimated  from  a  correlation  between  mesoscale  horizontal  shear  and  internal  wave 
Reynolds  stress  implies  a  lifetime  for  a  submesoscale  eddy  of  10  days,  inconsistent  with  the 
observed  much  longer  lifetime.  (They  speculate  that  absence  of  scale  separation  is  responsible  for 
the  discrepancy;  I  will  offer  another  explanation).  This  puzzle  can  be  resolved  by  considering 

conservation  laws.  The  integral  of  any  function  F(p,J)  of  potential  density  p  and  potential  vonicity 
J  is  conserved  if  dissipative  processes  are  neglected.  In  fact,  F  is  only  advected  by  the  water. 

Since  internal  waves  propagate  through  the  water,  they  carry  zero  value  of  each  of  these  quantities. 
(Since  J  is  nonlinear,  the  internal  waves  must  include  their  nonlinear  interactions  in  order  to  make 
this  true.)  Thus,  interaction  with  internal  waves  can  change  the  energy  of  an  eddy,  but  cannot 
change  the  conservation  of  each  F.  If  we  assume  the  eddy  is  energetic  relative  to  the  internal 
waves  with  which  it  interacts,  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  requires  a  random  wave  field  to 
reduce  the  energy  of  the  eddy.  Eventually  the  eddy  will  have  as  little  energy  as  it  can,  consistent 
with  the  conservation  of  each  F. 

A  theorem  known  to  Kelvin  and  proved  by  Amol’d  (1965)  (quoted  by  Vallis  et  al.,  1989)  states 
that  a  steady  flow  is  a  stationary  point  of  the  energy  with  the  constraint  given  by  the  conservation 
laws.  This  stationary  point  cannot  be  a  local  maximum,  because  a  small  amount  of  internal  wave 
energy  can  always  be  added.  It  might  be  a  saddle  point,  or  it  might  be  a  minimum.  Stability 

analysis  suggests  it  is  often  a  minimum.  Stable  solutions  (neglecting  the  (3  effect)  are  circular 
vortices.  The  observed  long-lifetime  eddies  do  appear  to  be  these  circular  solutions.  The 
observations  and  the  stability  analysis  are  reviewed  by  McWilliams  (1985). 

If  one  attempted  to  describe  the  evolution  of  an  eddy  in  a  bath  of  internal  waves  using  an  effective 
diffusivity,  the  value  of  such  a  diffusivity  would  rapidly  approach  zero  as  the  circular  conditions 
were  approached.  (Nonetheless,  the  fluctuations  that  diffusion  theory'  relates  to  dissipation  would 
not  diminish  at  all).  As  with  the  first  topic  1  discussed,  the  effective  diffusivity  depends  on  the 
larger  scale  flow  as  well  as  on  the  eliminated  smaller  scales. 

Vallis  et  al.  (1989)  look  for  extremal  energy  flows  by  evolving  the  equations  of  motion  w  ith  a 
modification  which  dissipates  energy  but  does  not  modify  the  vonicity  invariants.  Perhaps  their 
modified  equations  (with  the  energy-dissipating  parameter  properly  chosen)  may  model  the  actual 
large-scale  flow  in  the  presence  of  an  internal-wave  bath. 
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MEDIATION  BY  INTERMEDIATE  SCALES 

The  third  topic  that  illustrates  flaws  in  the  concept  of  eddy  diffusivity  involves  even  smaller  scales. 
The  large  scales  are  now  on  the  order  of  10  meters,  and  the  small  scales  are  perhaps  in  the 
centimeter  regime. 

It  is  believed  that  the  properties  of  the  large  scales  in  fully  developed  3D  turbulence  are  unaffected 
by  changes  in  the  viscosity.  Doing  anything  to  the  small  scales  should,  if  eddy  viscosity  ideas 
apply,  change  the  value  of  the  eddy  viscosity,  but  nothing  more.  In  particular,  with  enough  scale 
difference  between  the  large  scale  flows  and  the  small  ones  summarized  by  an  eddy  viscosity,  the 
large  scales  should  be  unaffected. 

But  this  is  not  what  happens.  It  turns  out  that  turbulent  drag  is  reduced  by  adding  vCi“>  small 
amounts  of  long  chain  polymers  to  the  water  (or  other  fluid).  These  polymers  directly  inlluence 
rather  small  scales.  I  think  the  drag  should  be  thought  about  as  an  energy  loss,  rather  thtin  as  a 
force.  The  idea  is  that  the  interior  of  the  flow  dissipates  energy,  and  the  boundary  layers  adjust 
themselves  to  make  the  forces  agree  with  the  energetics.  With  this  view,  the  drag  has  become 
inevitable  when  the  largest  scales  of  the  flow,  which  are  organized,  break  down  into  random  flows 
at  the  next  smaller  scales.  Doing  something  to  the  small  scales  has  influenced  the  large  scales. 

The  contrary  view,  widely  held,  is  that  the  drag  reduction  is  a  boundary  layer  effect,  and  that  the 
foregoing  argument  does  not  apply.  Adherents  of  this  view  discount  the  experiments  in  which 
attempts  were  made  to  keep  the  polymers  out  of  the  boundary  layer,  and  drag  reduction  still 
ccw^ared  (actually,  it  works  even  better). 

As  a  result,  experiments  have  been  done  avoiding  boundaries  completely.  It  appears  that  the 
spectrum  of  turbulence  is  steeper  than  without  the  polymers,  with  the  large  scales  stronger  and  the 
small  scales  weaker.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  my  view  that  the  energetics  is  dominant.  In 
the  drag  reducing  case,  more  energy  remains  in  the  larger  scales,  and-less  cascades  to  smaller 
scales. 

This  upscale  influence  must  require  the  presence  of  the  intermediate  scales.  It  seems  that  the 
arguments  which  give  rise  to  molecular  diffusivities  would  apply  in  the  absence  of  these  scales. 
There  is  something,  as  yet  not  definitively  identified,  which  works  its  way  from  scale  to  scale, 
upstream  against  the  energy  ca.scade,'and  changes  the  :  .ength  of  that  ca.scade.  That  something  is 
not  eddy  viscosity,  but  something  which  knows  more  aDout  the  properties  of  the  small  scale  flow. 


CONCLUSION 

The  various  topics  I  have  treated  show  that  the  relevance  of  small-scale  oceanography  to  large 
scales  is  more  profound  than  can  be  summarized  in  a  handful  of  parameters.  Answers  to  questions 
discussed  by  small-scale  modellers,  such  as  whether  small-scale  flows  are  internal  waves  or 
vortical  motions  (Muller  et  al.,1988)  have  ramifications  to  larger  scale  questions  such  as  the 
evolution  of  circukir  vortices. 
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ABSTRACT 

Models  that  describe  ocean  surface  and  bottom  layers  are  discussed  in 
the  context  of  numerical  ocean  modeling;  second  moment  turbulence  models 
are  emphasized.  Here,  we  deal  with  the  methodology  and  with  errors  that 
have  been  encountered.  Er' ors  relate  to:  (i)  inadequate  model  resolution 
and  boundary  conditions  which  are,  oftentimes,  severely  filtered,  (ii) 
errors  in  the  surface  forcing  variables,  and  (iii)  inherent  errors  in 
model  physics.  It  is  difficult  to  quantify  and  even  indentify  the  errors 
in  each  category.  We  begin  here  to  evaluate  (i).  One  finding  is  that 
error  is  reduced  if  observed,  large  horizontal  scale,  internal  wave 
energy  is  included  in  the  turbulence  energy,  closure  equations. 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 

This  is  partially  an  essay  and  a  tutorial  on  turbulence  modeling  of 
geophysical  flows  although  we  hope  to  bring  forward  some  useful  new 
information.  Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  second  moment 
turbulence  closure  comes  closest  to  being  a  "theory"  among  the  various 
schemes  now  extant  in  the  ocean  modeling  community  and,  consequently, 
has  a  greater  range  of  application.  This  fact  is  almost  self-evident  to 
us,  but  may  not  be  self-evident  to  an  important  segment  of  the  ocean 
community.  I  therefore  welcome  the  opportunity  presented  by  this 
workshop  to  argue  our  case;  I  try  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  use  of 
equations  although  the  essence  of  second  moment  closure  does  reside  in 
the  relevant  equations  for  which  references  are  cited. 

The  beginning  of  second  moment  closure  (henceforth  SMC)  or  second  order 
closure,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  now  ancient  history  (Kolmogorov, 
1941;  Rotta,  1951)  and  its  extension  and  application  to  geophysical 
flows  is  over  fifteen  years  old  (Mellor,  1973;  Lewellen  and  Teske ,  1973; 
Lumley  et  al . ,  1978;  see  also  Mellor  and  Yamada ,  1982,  and  Rodi ,  1987, 
for  extensive  references) .  Not  too  much  has  happened  in  recent  years  to 
the  models  per  se .  However,  the  number  of  applications  to  oceans  and 
atmospheres  h^is  mounted  steadily  as  has  a  developing  sense  of  the  role 
of  SMC  as  it  fits  into  the  overall  ocean  modeling  problem.  Primarily, 
SMC  provides  mixing  information  in  the  surface  and  bottom  boundary 
layers  related  to  shear  and  buoyancy  driven  turbulence.  It  is  silent 
about  the  smaller  but  climatologically  important  mixing  processes  in  the 
interior  ocean  which  are  the  subject  of  much  of  this  workshop. 
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The  basis  of  SMC  modeling,  which  we  will  deal  with  directly  in  section 
3,  is  that  the  turbulence  structures  of  one  problem,  defined  by  a  set  of 
boundary  conditions,  are  similar  to  another  problem,  defined  by  another 
set  of  boundary  conditions;  i.e.,  there  is  sufficient  degree  of 
universality  such  that  a  few  non-dimensional  constants,  imbedded  in 
theoretically  derived,  second  moment  equations  and  conceptually  derived 
hypotheses,  can  predict  a  useful  range  of  turbulence  problems. 

Some  attributes  of  second  moment  closure  are  as  follows:  (i)  It 
embodies  hypotheses  that  absorb  empirical  constants;  they  are,  however, 
constants  which  are  well  defined  in  terms  of  measureable  turbulence 
variables.  Second  moment  closure  directly  addresses  the  fact  of  the 
fluid  being  turbulent;  then,  predicts  the  consequences.  (ii)  It 
accounts  for  a  range  of  turbulence  problems  so  that,  for  example,  the 
same  theory  is  useful  for  oceanic  bottom  layers  (and  atmospheric 
boundary  layers)  as  well  as  surface  layers  and,  in  fact,  a  larger  range 
of  turbulence  problems  whether  they  are  oceanic  or  not. 

As  a  consequence  of  (i)  and  (ii),  one  can  make  use  of  relatively 
unambiguous  laboratory  data  and  can  incorporate  laboratory  concepts  into 
our  thinking.  This  is  fortunate  because  geophysical  flows — albeit  the 
ultimate  target  for  enhanced  understanding  and  simulative  skills — are 
complicated;  observational  data  is  the  composite  result  of  competing  and 
interacting  physical  processes.  Thus,  concepts  such  as  the  law-of-the- 
wall  and  the  roughness  parameter  might  never  have  been  clearly  isolated 
from  the  geophysical  record,  cum  sole.  We  rely  on  laboratory  data  for 
many  other  turbulent  flow  concepts.  Conversely,  it  is  hard  to  create 
the  natural  geophysical  environment  (small  Rossby  numbers,  large 
Richardson  numbers)  in  the  laboratory.  Thus,  some  kind  of  a  theoretical 
framework  is  needed. 

SMC  models,  as  they  are  presently  formulated,  are  meant  to  account  for 
small  scale  turbulence;  in  the  oceans,  this  translates  into  scales  of 
the  order  of  tens  of  meters.  Larger  scales  should,  in  principal,  be 
accounted  for  by  well  resolved  time -dependent ,  three-dimensional, 
numerical  models  or,  if  not,  by  sub-grid  scale  parameterization  which 
specifically  accounts  for  the  lack  of  model  resolution.  We  discuss  this 
matter  in  section  4. 

Numerical  ocean  models  which  are  supposed  to  simulate  observed  data 
generally  suffer  from  inadequate  resolution  and  boundary  conditions 
which  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  or  resolved.  Thus,  we  do  not  know 
the  error  inherent  in  SMC  models  except  by  extrapolation  from  more 
sedate  applications  where  competing  physical  processes  are  minimal  and 
boundary  conditions  are  well  posed.  Our  expectation  is  that  the 
inherent  error  is  small.  However,  we  do  know  that  most  closure  models, 
including  SMC,  do  not  account  for  mixing  due  to  small  scale  internal 
waves  or  surface  waves,  scales  of  the  order  of  tens  of  meters  or  less. 
These  are  mixed  layer  scales  and  may  interact  with  "turbulence".  The 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  coupling  and  its  lev^l  of  physical 
importance  is  a  weakness  in  need  of  repair. 
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2.  LOCAL  VERSUS  BULK  MODELS 

The  issue  of  bulk  (or  integral)  versus  local  (or  differential)  models 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time.  There  are  "localists"  and  there  are 
"bulkists" .  Mitigating  against  local  theories  is  the  fact  that 
turbulence  length  scales  are  not  very  small  (but,  as  we  later  shall 
argue,  small  enough)  compared  to  problem  scales.  It  is  this  very  fact 
that  makes  turbulence  so  difficult  a  subject.  (Conversely,  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  leads  rigorously  to  the  Navier- Stokes  constitutive 
equations  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecular  mean  free  path  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  problem  scale.  The  Navier- Stokes  relations  are 
empirically  and  successfully  applied  to  liquids  for  the  same  reason.) 

Not  too  long  ago  an  eminent  scientist  was  heard  to  express  puzzlement 
over  the  fact  that,  while  temperature  and  salinity  are  well  mixed  in 
"mixed  layers",  velocity  or  momentum  may  not  be.  However,  this  issue  is 
simple.  Let  heat  and  momentum  flux  be  defined  according  to 


-w'« 


^  dz 


-w'u'  = 


dz 


where  the  left  sides  of  the  above  equations  are  the  heat  flux  and  one 
component  of  the  momentum  flux.  We  approximate  and  further 

approximate  the  flux  ratio  to  be  constant  across  the  mixed  layer  and 
equal  to  the  surface  values.  Therefore  (d9/dz) / (dV/dz)  = 

(H/pcp)/(r  /p) .  Take  representative  surface  values  for  heat  flux  and 
stress,  H  "  200  W  m  r^/p  =  4  x  10'^  m^s  ^  so  that 


de/dz  ^01  — _ 

aU/5z  ■  m  s'^ 

Thus,  a  velocity  change  across  the  entire  layer  of,  say,  20  cm  s  ^  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  temperature  change  of  only  0.02'’C,  a  simple 
theoretical  result,  generally  inaccessible  to  bulk  theories.  Figure  1 
is  a  model  illustration  of  the  cited  example  after  five  days  from  the 
initial  conditions  given  by  the  dashed  lines.  (For  the  numerical 
calculations  shown  in  Figs.  1,  9,  and  10,  the  vertical  increment  was 
3  m,  the  time  step  20  min  and  background  diffusivities  of  0.1  cm^s  ^ 
were  added  to  and  Kj^-)  By  the  the  way,  the  term  "mixed  layer"  is  poor 
semantics;  nevertheless,  it  is  rooted  in  oceanographic  jargon. 

Just  how  large  are  turbulence  scales? 


In  Fig.  2,  we  show  non-geophysical  (f  =  N  =  0),  high  Reynolds  number, 
boundary  layer  data  obtained  in  a  wind  tunnel.  The  along- flow  pressure 
gradient  is  first  zero  (x  <  18  feet  )  and  then  positive  (x  >  18  feet). 
The  flow  is  fully  turbulent  since  the  Reynolds  number,  based  on 
mainstream  velocity  and  boundary  layer  thickness,  is  much  greater  than 
the  transition  Reynolds  number.  Due  to  the  positive  (adverse)  pressure 
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Figure  1.  An  illustrative  mixed 
layer  development  for  a  layer  forced 
by  a  wind  stress  of  4  dynes  cm  ^  and 
a  (warming)  heat  flux  of  200  W  m'^. 
The  initial  temperature  and  velocity 
components  are  given  by  the  dashed 
lines.  The  solid  curves  are  after 
five  days  of  integration.  The 
Coriolis  parameter  is  0.727  x  10"^ 
corresponding  to  30°N. 


gradient,  the  flow  separates  at  x  =  25.5  feet.  The  main  information  in 
Fig.  2  is  that  the  lateral  integral  length  scale,  A  =  J^gdr,  where  the 
upper  limit  is  taken  near  the  zero  crossing  of  g,  is  about  1/5  of  the 
boundary  layer  thickness,  S,  in  the  constant  pressure  part;  A  decreases 
to  about  1/10  S  in  the  positive  pressure  gradient  part.  Here  g  is  the 
lateral  correlation  plotted  in  the  upper  panel  in  Fig.  2.  The  integral 
of  the  longitudinal  correlation  function  as  shown  in  the  lower  panel  is 
about  twice  the  former  value  in  accordance  with  isotropic  turbulence 
theory  although  the  flow  is  certainly  not  isotropic. 

If  we  take  the  lateral  (or  shear)  integral  length  as  the  relevant 
turbulence  length  scale,  then  A/S  =  0.2  is  small  but  not  very  small;  it 
does  not  persuade  or  dissuade  one  to  adopt  a  local  description  of  the 
turbulence.  However,  if  one  does  adopt  an  eddy  viscosity 
parameterization  based  on  SCM  or  even  a  lower  level  parameterization, 
then  one  does  find  that,  by  integrating  the  mean  equations  of  motion, 
the  flow  can  be  simulated  in  detail]  that  is,  experimental  velocity 
profiles  that,  for  example,  are  associated  with  the  data  of  Fig. 2,  can 
be  calculated  with  quite  good  accuracy  (Kline  et  al.,  1968).  Thus,  one 
finds  that  the  length  scale  of  turbulence  is  small  enough  to  enable 
local  models  to  yield  approximate  but  good  estimates  of  reality. 

Integral  or  bulk  models  are  often  useful  in  expressing  simple  ideas;  the 
relation  between  Ekman  transport  and  wind  stress  is  a  notable  example. 
They  are  useful  in  one  form  or  other  for  incorporation  into  simple 
theories  of  oceanic  processes.  There  are  quite  a  few  clever  bulk  models 
that  have  evolved  since  the  well  known  Kraus-Turner  (1967)  model. 
Generally,  these  models  make  statements  about  the  turbulent  enti  inment 
or  detrainment  of  fluid  into  a  pre-defined  or  assumed  mixed  layer.  Some 
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of  the  newer  schemes  (Garwood,  1977;  Niiler  1975)  have  been  shown 
(Martin  1985;  see  comments  in  section  5)  to  yield  quite  good  estimates 
of  ocean  surface  temperatures  and  mixed  layer  depth.  Their  disadvantage 
is  that  they  are  one-problem  models  whose  constants  are  adjusted  for  the 
ocean  surface  boundary  layer  problem.  (However,  the  latter  attribute 
may  be  an  advantage  since  the  constants  can  be  tuned  to  the  ocean 


Figure  2.  Lateral  (or  transverse)  correlation  coefficients,  g(r^)  ,  are 
shown  in  the  top  panel.  Longitudinal  correlation  coefficients  are  shown 
in  the  bottom  panel.  They  are  measured  in  a  cross-stream  homogeneous, 
boundary  layer  flow.  After  Schubauer  and  Klebanoff  (1951). 
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surface  problem.)  The  wind  stress,  normally  considered  a  boundary 
condition,  is  built  into  the  governing  differential  equations.  The 
models  do  not,  for  example,  apply  to  the  bottom  boundary  layer  and, 
therefore,  to  estuaries  or  to  surface  boundary  layers  of  ice  covered 
waters.  Furthermore,  bulk  theories  do  not  yield  information  on  velocity 
or  temperature  or  other  scalar  profiles,  such  as  biochemical 
constituents  or  turbulence  (see  Yamada,  1983,  for  a  direct  application 
of  turbulence  information  to  the  problem  of  plume  dispersion) ;  they  do 
not  relate  to  laboratory  turbulent  flows  where  detailed  turbulence 
information  is  available. 

An  intriguing  new  model  by  Price  et  al .  (1986),  relying  on  a  few  simple 
observables,  states  that  local  mixing  is  enabled  until  three  criteria 
are  satisfied:  that  local  static  stability  be  positive  or  null,  the 
local  Richardson  number  not  exceed  0.25  and  a  bulk  Richardson  number  not 
exceed  0.65.  The  authors  call  it  a  bulk  theory  but,  operationally,  it 
seems  to  be  a  combined  local  and  bulk  model.  The  model  would  seem  to  be 
degenerate  in  the  neutral  case  and  is  limited  in  problem  range  as  are 
the  bulk  models. 

3.  SECOND  MOMENT  TURBULENCE  CLOSURE 

There  now  exist  quite  a  few  second  moment  models  with  application  to 
geophysical  flows  (Lewellen  and  Teske,  1973;  Lumley  et  al . ,  1978;  Andre 
et  al .  ,  1978^;  Therry  and  Lacarrere,  1983).  They  differ  in  detail  but 
it  is  probable  that  their  performance  in  simulating  mean  properties  does 
not  differ  greatly.  We  introduced  our  own  model  some  years  ago  (Mellor, 
1973;  Mellor  and  Yamada,  1974;  Mellor  and  Durbin,  1974).  The  model 
development  did  three  things;  First,  it  extended  the  Rotta  and 
Kolmogorov  hypotheses  into  density  stratified  regimes.  Second,  it 
created  rational  simplifications  so  that  one  need  not  prognostically 
solve  for  all  components  of  the  Reynolds  stress  and  heat  flux  tensors. 
Third,  it  demonstrated  skill  in  solving  diverse  turbulence  problems 
including  oceanic  problems.  Table  1  is  a  list  of  fluid  problems  that 
have  been  simulated  with  the  M-Y  model  and  have  generally  compared  well 
with  observational  data. 

The  M-Y  model  consists  of  the  following; 

1)  A  hypothesis  by  Rotta  (1951)  for  the  pressure,  velocity  gradient 
covariance  term  and  extended  to  the  pressure,  temperature  (density) 
gradient  covariance  terms.  The  hypothesis  relates  these  terms  to  linear 


^The  model  of  Andre  et  al .  is  labeled  a  third  moment  model  by  the 
authors,  since  closures  are  constructed  for  the  fourth  moment  terms  in 
an  equation  for  the  diffusional  third  moments.  However,  the  more 
important  pressure-velocity  gradient  terms  dud  the  dissipation — related 
to  the  gradient  of  the  two-point  triple  correlation  (Mellor,  1985) — are 
still  closed  at  a  lower  order  so  that  the  model  is  predominantly  a 
second  moment  model. 


TABLE  1.  An  abbreviated  table  of  turbulent  flow  problems  where  the  M-Y 
model  has  been  compared  with  data.  Non-dimensional  constants  in  the 
model  have  been  obtained  from  cases  1,  2  and  3.  Cases  1  to  10  are  non¬ 
rotating,  neutral  flows.  (L)  signifies  laboratory  data  whereas  (F) 
signifies  field  data.  f  signifies  that  the  non-hydrostatic  equations 
and  the  level  4  model  have  been  used.  Three-dimensional  ocean  and 
atmospheric  simulations  are  not  included.  See  Mellor  and  Yamada  (1982) 
and  this  paper  for  references. 

1.  Velocity  and  temperature  laws  of  the  wall.  (L) 

2.  Constant  pressure  boundary  layer.  (L) 

3.  Decaying  Isotropic  Turbulence  (L) 


4.  Decaying,  anisotropic  turbulence  (L) 

5.  Boundary  layer  flow  over  a  flat  plate  (L) 

6.  Channel  Flow  (L) 

7.  Pipe  Flow  (L) 

8.  Separated  and  reattached  flow  on  a  flat  plate  (L)  f 

9.  Separated  and  reattached  flow  over  backward  facing  step.  (L)  t 

10.  Curved  boundary  layer  flow  (L) 

11.  Free  convection  topped  by  inversion  (L) 

12.  Surface  stress  forced  entrainment  (L) 

13.  Near  surface  PBL  (Monin-Obukhof f  Similarity)  (F) 

14.  1-D,  "Wangara"  atmospheric  boundary  layer.  (F) 

15.  1-D,  Ocean  surface  mi.’-ed  layers.  (F) 


functions  of  the  Reynolds  stress  and  heat  (density)  flux  and  are 
tensorially  unambiguous. 

2)  The  Kolmogorov  (1941)  hypothesis  for  the  dissipation  extended  to 
other  dissipation  terms  involving  the  fluctuating  temperature  ^density) 
gradients.  The  choice  here  is  unambiguous. 

3)  Fickian  type  gradient  terms  for  turbulence  diffusion  terms.  The 
choice  here  is  somewhat  ambiguous  but  these  terms  play  a  relatively 
minor  role  (they  are  excluded  from  the  level  2  model). 

4)  Steps  1  and  2  lead  to  the  definition  of  four  length  scales  and  a  non- 
dimensional  constant.  It  is  then  assumed  that  all  arc  proportiona_  to 
one  another  or  to  a  "master  length  scale".  There  are  then  five 
constants  to  be  determined.  These  constants  are  unambiguously  related 
to  measured  laboratory  turbulence  data  for  neutral  flows. 

There  is  left  the  specification  of  the  master  length  scale,  I  But 
a.ssuming  that  £  ==  kz  is  valid  near  solid  su.rface  (the  five  constants 
were  scaled  as  a  group  so  that  I  became  asymptotically  equal  to 
Prandtl's  mixing  length  as  a  solid  .surface  is  approached),  the  Monin- 
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Obukhov  similarity  variables  were  derived  and  compared  with  near  surface 
wind  data  obtained  from  a  meteorological  tower  in  Kansas  (Businger  et 
al . ,  1971)  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  was  this  result  (Mellor,  1973)  that 
encouraged  further  development  and  application  of  the  model. 

Apparently,  not  all  SCM  models  have  reproduced  this  result. 

The  so-called  level  2  and  2  1/2  models  both  lead  to  expressions  for  the 
vertical  dif fusivities ,  and  such  that 

S„  (la) 

=  (lb) 

where  q^/2  is  the  turbulence  kinetic  energy,  Si,  is  the  turbulence  master 
scale.  The  coefficients,  S„  and  S„,  are  functions  of  a  Richardson 

o  M  H 

number  given  by 

Sh  [1  -  (lA^B^  +  18A,A3)GJ 

=  h^[l  -  6A^/BJ  (2a) 

Sm  +  9A^A,)Gh1 

=  AJI  -  3Cj  -  6Aj/Bj  (2b) 

where 

Gh  =  -(ilVq^)(g/p„)  dp/^-  (2c) 

is  a  Richardson  number.  The  five  constants  in  (2a. b)  are  mostly 
evaluated  from  near  surface  data  (law-of-the-wall  region)  and  are  found 
(Mellor  and  Yamada,  1982)  to  be  (A^  ,  A^ ,  B^ ,  B^, ,  C^)  =  (0.92,16.6,0.74,10.1, 
0.08).  The  stability  functions,  S|^(Cj^)  and  Sj^(Gj^)  ,  are  plotted  in  Fig. 

4.  The  stability  functions  limit  to  infinity  as  G^^  approaches  the  value 
0.0288,  a  value  larger  than  one  expects  to  find  in  nature. 


^In  Mellor  and  Yamada  (1982)  and  S^.  were  also  listed  as  additional 
functions  of  either  the  parameter,  G^^  =  [(dV/dz)^  +  OV/az)^]/q^  or 

the  parameter,  (Ps  +  Pb)/€  where  Ps ,  Pb  and  «  are  shear  production, 
buoyancy  production,  and  dissipation  respectively.  Subsequently,  Yair.ac^n 
(1983)  iound  that  (Ps  +  Pb)/e  could  be  set  to  unity  without  much  change 
in  calculated  results.  Then  Galperin  et  al.  (1988)  justified  this  step 
by  recognizing  that  (Ps  +  Pb)/€  =  1  +  O(a^)  where  a^  is  a  non- 
dimensional  measure  of  the  departure  from  isotropy  (Mellor  and  Yamada, 
19/4).  Within  the  rules  of  the  level  2  1/2  model,  the  O(a^)  term  could 
be  neglected.  In  practice,  we  have  also  found  negligible  differences  in 
performance  between  the  two  versions  and  the  newer  version  does  avoid 
some  numerical  complexities.  However,  there  is  a  di.^advantage  ;  when  one 
examines  the  resulting  turbulence  components,  they  do  not  add  up  to  q^; 
the  difference  is  q^  O(a^). 


Figure  3.  Monin-Obukhov  similarity  variables.  The  data  is  from  Businger 
et  al .  (1971)  whereas  the  solid  lines  are  calculated  by  the  model 
(.Mel  lor,  1  973). 


In  the  level  2  1/2  version  of  the  model,  two  prognostic  equations  are 
solved  for  (twice  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  equation)  and  q^  (the 
master  length  scale  equation  which  is  related  to  integrals  of  the  2- 
point. ,  correlation  equations).  They  are 
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W  is  a  "wall  proximity"  function,  K  is  the  vertical  turbulence 
dif fusivity ,  and  and  F£  are  horizontal  diffusion  terms  (see  Mellor 
and  Yamada , 1982 ) .  Boundary  conditions  for  (3)  and  (4)  are  that  r  = 
dq^/dz  =  0  on  bounding  surfaces^.  We  note  that  equation  (4)  is  the  most 
empirical  part  of  the  model  and  has  often  been  replaced  by  an  algebraic 
equation  for  I,  namely  1=  kz  i^/{KZ  +  where  =  a  f  |z|  qdz  /Jqdz. 
The  early  value  of  a  =  0.1  (Mellor  and  Yamada,  1974)  has  been  revised  to 
Q  =  0.2  (Mofjeld  and  Lavelle,  1984;  Martin,  1985).  This  also  agrees 
more  nearly  with  calculated  results  using  (4) .  We  generally  use  (4) 
instead  of  the  algebraic  r^ilation  because  it  seems  to  yield  credible 
results  for  multiple  turbu  ent  regions  for,  say,  an  ocean  with  surface 
and  bottom  boundary  layers  separated  by  an  inviscid  region  or  for  merged 
layers.  It  also  expresses  the  fact  that  eddy  scales  are  transportable 
quantities;  i.e.,  they  have  memory. 

Recently,  large  eddy  simulations  by  Moeng  and  Wyngaard  (1989)  have 
persuasively  demonstrated  the  existence  of  buoyancy  driven  turbulence 
diffusion  in  convectively  driven  boundary  layers  so  that  we  do  intend  to 
add  such  terms  to  equations  (3)  and  (4)  as  has  been  done  by  Sun  and 
Ogura  (1980)  in  their  applications  of  the  M-Y  level  2  model.  Lumley  et 
al.  (1978)  and  Therry  and  Lacarrere  (1983)  have  also  included  such  terms 
in  their  models.  Based  on  our  own  past  experience,  however,  we  do  not 
expect  a  large  net  effect  on  the  mean  variables. 


Solutions  to  (3)  and  (4)  together  with  (1)  and  (2)  yield  values  of 
and  which  can  be  used  to  solve  for  the  horizontal  velocity 
components,  temperature  and  salinity.  Thus, 
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where  f  is  the  Coriolis  parameter  and  Fy,F^,F0,Fg  are  horizontal 
diffusion  terms. 

Figure  5  is  an  example  of  a  two-dimensional  simulation  of  coastal 
upwelling.  Note  the  surface  Ekman  layer  and  the  entrainment  of  mid¬ 
depth  water  in  the  bottom  boundary  layer.  Figure  6  illustrates  the 
application  of  the  model  in  a  three-dimensional  estuarine  simulation 
where  there  are  generally  merged  surface  and  bottom  layers. 

4.  SCALES  AND  Hnr.iZ0NT.4L  DIFFUSION 

Aside  from  vertical  fluxes,  SMC  can  also  supply  horizontal  fluxes. 
However,  so  long  as  the  horizontal  scale  of  variability,  L^,  is  large 
compared  with  the  boundary  thickness  scale,  6,  then  their  effect  should 
be  negligible.  In  fact,  neglect  of  these  terms  is  the  boundary  layer 
approximation  which  also  yields  the  hydrostatic  approximation  within 
surface  or  bottom  boundary  layers  (and  if  L^  is  also  large  compared  to 
the  depth,  the  hydrostatic  approximation  applies  to  the  entire  water 
column) . 

If  horizontal  fluxes  are  negligible,  what  are  the  terms  F^ ,  F^,  Fq  ,  F,, 
in  (5)  and  (6)?  They  represent  the  fact  that  present  day  ocean  models  do 
not  resolve  important  horizontal  physical  scales.  We  really  should  have 
Ax/L^  «  1  or  say,  optimistically,  ^x/L^  =0.1  where  Ax  is  a  grid 
increment.  In  open  ocean  =  the  Rcssby  radius  of  deforniation  --  30  km, 
so  that  we  really  need  Ax  =  3  km ,  scarcely  attainable  with  present 
computational  power.  All  we  can  hope  is  that,  useful  information  may  be 
numerically  obtained  with  larger  Ax. 


Figure  5.  A  two-dimensional 
simulation  of  a  coastal  upwelling 
event  (Mellor,  1986).  An  alongshore 
wind  has  blown  for  60  days.  Note  the 
offshore,  surface  Ekman  layer  and 
onshore,  bottom  layers.  The  later 
has  selectively  entrained  water  from 
the  depths  0  to  200  m. 


In  much  of  our  own  work,  when  forced  by  poor  resolution,  we  use  the 
Smagorinsky  horizontal  diffusivity  where,  for  example,  Fg  = 

3  (A^30/5x)/3x  -t-  (A^a0/3y)/3y ;  the  diffusivity  is  given  by  A^  =  C(AxAy) 

|VV  +  (VV)^I  and  V  =  (U,V)  is  the  velocity  vector.  The  constant  C  is 
non-dimensional  and  the  formulation  does  yield  decreased  diffusivity  as 
the  resolution  is  increased.  However,  we  have  found  that  the  necessary 
value  of  C — it  is  chosen  large  enough  to  suppress  objectional  grid  point 
noise — also  decreases  as  resolution  improves.  Thus,  a  model  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  region  where  the  typical  ^rid  size  (the  grid  is  curvilinear  and 
variable)  is  25  km  uses  C  =  0.05*;  a  model  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
where  the  grid  is  3  km  uses  C  =  0.02  and  a  model  of  New  York  Harbor 
where  the  grid  size  is  500  m  uses  C  =  0,  the  happy  limit  of  no 
horizontal  diffusion.  (Note  that,  in  these  examples,  the  physical 
horizontal  scale  of  variability  is  also  decreasing.)  For  the  Gulf  Stream 
model,  we  believe  that  an  open  ocean  grid  size  of  5  or  10  km  would 
require  no  horizontal  diffusion  to  suppress  numerical  noise,  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  resolve  the  important  physical  processes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  horizontal  diffusion  represents  sub-grid  scale- 
parameter  izations  which  can  be  eliminated  with  sufficient  resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  SMC  represents  ensemble  mean  closure  (Mellor,  l-‘85) 

*The  Gulf  Stream  model  is  actually  numerically  stable  with  C  -=  fJ.Ol  whei'i 
the  SMC  sub-model  is  disabled  and  is  stable  when  C  =  0  with  the  SC.M  svib- 
model  enabled.  However,  in  the  latter  case,  temperatures  and  velocities 
are  horizontally  noisy. 


Z  (m)  j.  Z(m) 
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Sandy  Hook  Rockaway  Pt 


Figure  6.  A  tidal  cycle  in  a  section 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Rockaway  Point. 
From  a  three-dimensional  simulation 
of  the  Raritan-Hudson  Estuary  (Oey 
et  al . ,  1985a, b).  The  velocities 
tangential  and  normal  to  the 
transect,  U.^  and  (positive 
ebbing),  the  salinity,  S,  and  the 
turbulence  mixing  coefficient, 
are  plotted  for  different  stages  of 
the  tidal  cycle  during  August  20, 
1980:  a)  0300  GMT  (near  the 
beginning  of  flood),  b)  0600  GMT,  c) 
0800  GMT,  d)  1100  GMT,  e)  1800  GMT. 


for  scales  of  turbulence  which,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  we  have  no 
hope  of  resolving.  However,  this  is  the  arena  of  LES  or  large  eddy 
simulation  (Deardorff,  1974;  Moeng  and  Wyngaard,  1989).  LES  is  a 
research  tool;  it  i '•  clearly  not  useful  for  ocean  simulations  for  the 
next  50  years  or  more.  In  section  2,  we  determined  an  e.'.timate  of 
turbulence  integral  scales,  A  =  0.2  6  where  6  are  bounda.'y  layer 
thicknesses.  Therefore,  we  would  need  Ax  =  Ay  =  Az  ~  0 . 7A  =  0 . 04  5  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  SMC.  For  5  =  50  m,  one  would  require  2  m  grid 
cells!  Using  SMC,  we  can,  as  already  stated,  use  Ax  =  Ay  =  5  or  10  km 
and  a  vertical  grid  size  which  is  about  0.1  6  or  about  5  m  in  the 
surface  layer  but  decreasing  to  hundreds  of  meters  at  mid-depth.  A 
resolved  bottom  boundary  layer  does,  of  course,  require  additional  grid 
points  near  the  bottom.  The  illustration  in  Figure  5  used  a  sigma 
coordinate  system  of  21  sigma  level  with  increased  resolution  in  the 
surface  and  bottom  layers. 
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5.  GEOSTROPHIC  SHEAR  AND  INTERNAL  WAVES 

Martin  (1985)  compared  the  Niiler  and  Garwood  bulk  models  with  the  M-Y 
model  for  data  obtained  at  weathership  stations  November  (140°W,  30°N) 
and  Papa  (145°W,  50°N) .  Tables  2  and  3  (  Martin's  Tables  5  and  4)  are 
reproduced  here;  they  show  the  observed,  monthly  averaged,  surface 
temperatures  and  the  model  errors  during  the  1961  seasonal  cycle.  The 
seasonal  change  in  SST  is  about  4°  at  November  and  about  9°  at  Papa. 
Thus,  the  errors  can  be  as  high  as  30%.  The  empirical  constants  in  the 
Garwood  model  were  tuned  to  minimize  error  for  these  data. 


TABLE  2.  Observed  Monthly  Mean  SST  (°C)  for  Ocean  Stations  November  and 
Papa  for  Year  1961. 


Station 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Mean 

November 

Papa 

19.2 

5.5 

18.7 

4.9 

18.6 

4.7 

19.3 

5.1 

19.9 

6.0 

20.9 

8.1 

21.6 

11.3 

22.2 

13.5 

22.8 

13.4 

21.7 

11.6 

20.4 

8.6 

19.2 

6.5 

20.4 

8.3 

TABLE  3.  Difference  Between  Model-Predicted  and  Observed  Monthly  Mean  SST 
(®C)  for  Model  Simulations  at  November  and  Papa  for  Year  1961. 


Model 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Mean 

MYL2 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

-0.1 

November 
0.2  0.7  0.7 

1.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

MYL21/2 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Niiler 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.3 

-0.1 

0.2 

-0.1 

0.5 

-0.6 

-0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.1 

Garwood 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

-0.3 

-0.1 

0.1 

-0.2 

0.2 

-0.7 

-0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.1 

MYL2 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

Papa 
0.2  0.6 

0.8 

1.5 

1.9 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

0.5 

MYL21  /2 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1.6 

2.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

Niiler 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-1.2 

-2.0 

-2.4 

-2.7 

-3.0 

-2.0 

-0  8 

-1.2 

Garwood 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-1.1 

-1.8 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-0.4 

Assuming  that  errors  due  to  missing  advective  information  and  errors  in 
the  surface  forcing  are  small,  then  the  M-Y  model  is  too  warm  in  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  indicating  that  during  this  heating  season 
the  mixed  layer  is  too  shallow.  A  candidate  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  energy  in  the  real  ocean  than  that  which 
is  taken  into  account  by  wind-driven,  one-dimensional  models.  (Note, 
however,  that  bulk  models  may  account  for  some  of  the  missing  physics  bv 
adjustment  of  their  empirical  constants.) 

Figure  7  is  a  current  meter  time  series  obtained  during  the  1977  Mixed 
Layer  Experiment  (MILE)  which  was  near  station  Papa  and  is  compared  to 
the  M-Y  level  2  model  by  Martin  et  al.  (1986).  At  the  eight  meter 
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F’.gure  7.  Observed  (solid  line)  and  calculated  (dashed  line),  east-west 
(top  panel)  and  north-south  (bottom  panel)  components  of  current 
obtained  during  the  MILE  experiment  (Martin  et  al . ,  1986). 


depth,  the  comparison  is  acceptable.  However,  in  the  same  paper  are 
displayed  shear  profiles  some  of  which  are  shown  here  in  Fig.  8.  Below 
the  mixed  layer,  one  observes  significant  internal  wave  shear  with 
values  up  to  0.04  s'^.  Most  of  the  energy  is  concentrated  at 
frequencies  near  and  larger  than  inertial  frequencies  (Levine  et  al., 
1983).  In  pr:'nciple,  this  energy  would  be  captured  by  a  well  resolved, 
three  -  dimens ional  numerical  model  driven  by  a  wind  stress  field  which  is 
sufficiently  well  resolved  temporally  and  spatially  to  create  surface 
forced  internal  waves;  the  model  should  have  sufficient  topographical 
resolution  so  that  barotropic  tidal  energy  can  be  converted  to  internal 
wave  energy.  Obviously,  this  utopian  situation  does  not  prevail  with 
most  model  applications  and  certainly  does  not  with  a  one  -  dimens ional 
model  (Ax  =  Ay  =  «>)  . 


To  assess  the  sensitivity  of  our  mixed  layer  mod; 1  to  shears  of  this 
magnitude,  we  have  run  the  model  with  wind  stresses  of  1  and  4  dynes 
cm'^  and  initial  conditions  which  include  constant  geostrophic  shear 
profiles,  SV  /dz ,  and  balancing  pressure  gradient  terms  in  the  momentum 
equations.  §e  repeat  five  day  calculations  wher-'  the  shear  vector  is 
rotated  to  angl<=s  of  0°,  90°,  180°  and  270°  relative  to  the  surface 
stress  vector  and  the  four  results  are  averaged.  Figure  9  shows  the 
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averaged  mixed  layer  depth  for  the  two  wind  stress  magnitudes  as  a 
function  of  the  geostrophic  shear  magnitude.  We  conclude  that  our  model 
is  indeed  sensitive  to  shears  of  the  magnitudes  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Figure  8.  Observed  (solid  line)  and  calculated  (dashed  line)  shear 
profiles  at  OOZ  from  August  20  to  August  27  obtained  during  the  MILE 
experiment  (Martin  et  al.,  1986). 


Figure  9.  The  effect  of  a  superposed 
geostrophic  shear,  |3Vg/3z|,  on 
mixed  layer  deepening.  The  mixed 
layer  depth  after  5  days  is  plotted 
for  wind  .stresses  of  1  and  4  dyiie 
cm  .  The  initial  temperature 
gradient  was  a  uniform  0.05"' C/m;  the 
S.ST  was  24°C  and  the  salinity  was  a 
constant  35  ppt .  The  Corioli.s 
parameter,  f  =  0.72/  10’^  s  '. 


0  01  02 
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We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  including  some  kind  of  correction  to  the 
model  to  account  for  internal  wave  energy.  Now  Levine  et  al.  (1983) 
show  that  WKB  scaling  works  fairly  well  (Garrett  and  Munk,  1979)  with 
the  MILE  data  (even  though  the  WKB  approximation  is  suspect  in  the  upper 
ocean) .  We  therefore  characterize  the  square  of  the  internal  wave  shear 
by  0.70  (Gill,  1982;  p.  299)  where  N  is  the  Brunt-Vaisala  frequency 
and  where  the  dimensional  constant  is  estimated  from  Fig.  8  (using  an 
estimate  of  the  average  maximum  shear  and  the  maximum  frequency) .  This 
term  is  simply  added  to  the  shear  squared  terms  in  (3)  and  (4);  i.e., 
the  model  itself  offers  a  rather  obvious  way  to  include  the  effects  of 
internal  wave  energy. 

We  have  rerun  the  1961,  station  Papa  and  November  cases  (and  we  thank 
Paul  Martin  for  supplying  us  with  the  initial  conditions  and  surface 
forcing  information) ,  to  obtain  results  shown  in  Table  4  for  the  monthly 
averaged  sea  surface  temperatures.  We  use  our  version  of  the  level  2 
model  (which  includes  the  prognostic  equation  for  q^£  whereas  Martin 
used  the  algebraic  equation  to  determine  £  as  described  in  section  3. 

Thus,  Martin's  results  in  Table  2  differ  by  a  small  amount  from  the 
results  in  Table  4.) 

If  we  now  include  internal  wave  shear  in  equations  (3)  and  (4),  then  the 
surface  temperature  results  are  significantly  improved.  Not  shown  are 
the  fact  that  heating  season  mixed  layers  are  deepened.  As  alluded  to 
earlier,  these  comparisons  are  subject  to  error  or  missing  information. 
Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  the  results  were  improved,  the  internal 
wave  shear  should,  in  principal,  be  included  in  the  model. 

TABLE  4.  Difference  between  model  and  observed  monthly  mean  SST  (°C)  for 
stations  November  and  Papa  for  the  year  1961.  The  first  row  of  each 
station  are  the  control  values;  the  second  row  corresponds  to 
calculations  where  internal  wave  shear  energy,  0.70  N^  ,  has  been  added 
to  equations  (3)  and  (4). 


I . W .  Shear 

Added? 

J  an 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun  Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Mean 

No 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

November 

0.1  0.9  0.8 

1.5 

0.0 

0.1 

0,3 

0.3 

0.4 

Yes 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.4  0.4 

1.0 

-0.4 

-0.1 

CM 

o 

0.2 

0.2 

No 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.3 

Papa 

1.1  1.8 

2.4 

2.1 

-0.6 

-0.8 

0.0 

0.6 

Yes 

O 

O 

0.3 

0.2 

O 

o 

0.3 

0.6  0.0 

Csl 

o 

-0.4 

-1.9 

-1.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

6.  TIME  DEPENDENT  WIND  STRESS  FORCING 

Generally,  in  oceanograpli  L  c  mociel  simulations,  boundary  conditions  are 
not  well  resolved  temporally.  Except  at  a  finite  number  of  points,  wind 
stress  is  generally  available  from  NMC  or  FNOC  only  at  twelve  hourlv 
intervals.  In  some  applications,  the  only  available  winds  are 
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climatological  winds;  the  winds  are  then  too  weak  to  yield  the  correct 
mixing  and  layer  deepening.  Both  Klein  (1980)  and  Adamec  and  Elsbury 
(1984)  have  found  that  filtering  or  averaging  the  wind  stress  decreases 
mixed  layer  deepening. 

Klein  (1980),  using  an  M-Y  level  2  model,  directly  investigated  the 
effect  of  wind  variabillity  and  we  pursue  his  line  of  enquiry  here. 
Consider  a  simple  surface  wind  forcing 


r  =  T  =  0  ;t<0 

X  y 

T  =  T  +  A  sin  at  ,  T  =  0  ;  t  >  0  (7) 

X  xo  X  y 

Martin  defined  a  benchmark  problem.  The  initial  temperature  gradient 
was  a  uniform  0.05°C/m;  the  SST  was  24°C  and  the  salinity  was  a  constant 
35  ppt  and  f  =  0.727  10  s'^ .  We  use  these  parameters  to  investigate 

the  effect  of  wind  variability  using  (7)  and  the  sensitivity  to  the 
frequency,  a.  Note  that  (7)  represents  only  a  small  subset  of  possible 
parameter  space  involving  wind  variability.  We  further  restrict  to  the 
cases  where  A  =  r  =1  dyne  cm'^  and  4  dyne  cm'^. 

Figure  10  shows  the  mixed  layer  depths  after  five  days  for  the  two  wind 
stress  levels  as  a  function  of  a/f.  The  mixed  layer  depth  is  defined  as 
the  point  where  the  temperature  is  0.2°C  cooler  than  the  surface 


a  f 

0  1  2 
or' 

I 

10 ; 


1  -J  ■.  ■' 


Figure  10.  The  effect  of  oscillatory 
wind  forcing  on  mixed  layer  depth. 
The  problem  definition  is  the  same 
as  in  Fig.  9  except  that  there  is  no 
geostrophic  shear  and  the  wind 
stress  is  given  by  equation  (7) 
where 


temperature.  The  mixed  layer  depths  agree  with  Martin's  values  for 
o  =■  0  (for  which  case,  decreasing  the  depth  definition  to  0.1°  C  has 
negligible  effect).  The  resonance  at  a  "  f  is  weaker  than  obtained  by 
Klein;  presumably,  this  is  due  to  our  use  of  the  level  2  1/2  model  and 
the  turbulence  tendency  tt^rm.s  in  (3)  and  (4)  which  are  neglected  in  th( 
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level  2  model.  In  Fig.  10,  the  curves  represent  the  depth  of  the 
deepest  mixed  layer  penetration  during  the  five  days.  (Generally,  this 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  five  days.  However,  at  resonance,  the  five  day 
point  in  time  occurs  after  the  half  cycle  of  wc  ikest  wind.s  so  that, 
according  to  the  temperature  criterion,  the  mixed  layer  is  temporarily 
shallower  than  it  was  a  half  cycle  earlier.) 

In  the  past  we  have  modeled  oceans  uscng  only  climatological  winds.  To 
account  for  the  missing  information,  we  have  added  a  simple  oscillatory 
wind  while  maintaining  the  climatological  mean.  This  causes  analysis 
problems  since  one  is  compelled  to  filter  out  the  concomitant 
oscillatory  motion  rather  than  display  aliased  results.  A  better 
procedure  might  be  to  rationally  alter  the  turbulence  model  itself  to 
account  for  the  missing  information. 

We  define  a  factor  to  account  for  lack  of  temporal  resolution.  We  will 
call  the  factor,  a  "filter  factor"  (those  who  lack  piety  might  call 

it  a  fudge  factor)  or  possibly  an  "inverse  filter  factor"  which  is  meant 
to  undo  the  temporal  filtering  of  the  forcing  wind  stress.  The  filter 
factor  is  simple  a  multiplier  of  vertical  velocity  gradients  as  they 
appear  in  (3)  and  (4).  Table  5  lists  the  mixed  layer  depths  after  five 
days  as  a  function  of  wind  stress  and  for  the  previously  defined 
benchmark  problem.  Scale  analysis  shows  that  hf/u^  =  fcn(ft,  N/f,  c^p) 
so  that  a  more  extensive  table  could  be  prepared  relating  the  relevant 
non-dimensional  variables. 

As  noted  above,  this  whole  analysis  needs  to  be  extended  to  include  a 
larger  range  of  wind  stress  variability  parameter  space;  the  study 
should  be  coupled  with  studies  on  wind  velocity  and  stress  variability 
such  as  those  by  Thompson  and  Marsden  (1983)  and  Sadler  et  al .  (1986) 
who  showed  that  wind  variability  is  correlated  with  average  wind 
magnitude.  In  the  meantime,  we  observe  that  winds  are  typically 
variable  in  the  range,  0  <  a/f  <  2;  then  it  is  probable  that,  when  one 
uses  climatological  winds,  a  value  fpp  =  1.5  or  larger  would  yield  mixed 
layer  results  closer  to  those  observed  than  the  uncorrected  results 

(r;,  =  1). 

TABLE  5.  The  mixed  layer  depth  after  5  days  as  a  function  of  wind  stiess 
(dyne  cm  and  the  filter  factor,  ("pp,  for  the  problem  defined  in  Figure 
].  For  fixed  initial  Brunt -Vaisala  frequency  and  Coriolis  parameter  the 
table  collapses  to  h/u^  as  a  function  of  Cpp. 


f 

’’x 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

1.0 

19.2 

24.1 

28.2 

4.0 

40.1 

48.6 

55 . 1 

16.0 

80.2 

93.7 

109.1 
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7 .  SUMMARY 

The  iTaCionale  for  second  moment  closure  is  that  it  has  some  theoretical 
basis,  it  relates  to  turbulence  data  and  offers  a  simulative  capability 
with  a  broad  range  of  applications. 

The  role  of  SMC  in  numerical  ocean  modeling  and  errors  tliat  have  been 
encountered  are  reviewed.  In  particular,  it  is  recognized  that  internal 
wave  energy,  normally  missing  in  numerical  model  simulations,  can,  in 
the  real  ocean,  enhance  mixing;  in  this  paper  we  incorporate  this  energy 
source  into  the  model  and  differences  between  model  calculations  and 
data  from  stations  Papa  and  November  are  reduced.  Wind  stress  filtering 
reduces  mixed  layer  deepening;  ways  of  reducing  the  resultant  error.s  are 
tentatively  advanced. 
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ABSTRACT 

Exchange  of  energy  and  momentum  between  internal  waves  and  geostrophic  flow  is 
severely  constrained  by  conservation  of  potential  vorticity  even  at  sites  of  the 
irreversible  processes  of  dissipation  and  mixing  that  occur  when  internal  waves  break. 

For  a  horizontally  isotropic  internal  wave  spectrum,  the  only  noncancelling  Reynolds 
terms  are  the  vertical  momentum-flux  (or  Reynolds-stress)  divetgences,  e.g.,  d<uw’>ldz. 
In  a  unidirectional  flow,  these  do  not  affect  the  geostrophic  flow.  Instead,  by  analogy  to 
wind-stress  forcing,  the  momentum-flux  divergences  are  balanced  by  a  Coriolis 
acceleration,  producing  an  ‘Ekman’  flow  to  the  right  of  the  geostophic  flow.  For  a  first 
baroclinic  mode  geostrophic  current  sheared  only  in  the  vertical,  this  ‘Ekman’  flow  will 
be  -0(0.01  cm/s).  It  will  interact  ..ith  the  horizontal  geostrophic  density  gradient  to  tilt 
isopycnals  into  the  vertical  but  without  modifying  the  geostrophic  shear.  This  reduces 
the  buoyancy  frequency  on  timescales  of  -0(100  yrs),  similar  to  the  time  it  would  take 
an  eddy  diffusivity  of  10  "*  m‘'/S  to  eradicate  the  pycnocline.  This  effect  can  be 
parameterized  for  inclusion  into  numerical  mooels  but  may  not  be  discernible  over  the 
large  numerical  diffusivities  needed  to  maintain  numerical  stability. 


INTRODUCTION 

While  atmospheric  scientists  are  sufficiently  confident  of  their  understanding  of  internal 
wave  interaction  with  the  mean  geostrophic  shear  and  its  importance  in  determining  the 
mesosphere  circulation  to  try  to  parameterize  its  effect  in  eddy-resolving  numerical 
models  (e.g.,  McFarlane,  1987),  research  on  this  topic  in  the  ocean  is  far  less  advanced. 
While  the  main  source  of  internal  waves  in  the  atmosphere  appears  to  he  lee  waves, 
atmospheric  forcing  dominates  in  the  oc'*an  (Olbers,  1983). 

This  report  describes  preliminary  results  from  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  ocean 
internal  waves  naodelled  by  the  Garrett  and  Munk  spectrum  (Garrett  and  Munk,  1979; 
Munk,  1981)  on  realistic  geostrophic  shear  for  the  case  of  purelv  vertical  shear. 

Exchange  of  energy  and  momentum  between  internal  waves  and  geostrophic  flow  is 
strongly  constrained  by  ci'nscrv ation  of  potential  vor'icity  (Frtel.  1942;  Pedlosky.  1979), 
The  potential  vorticity  of  a  water  parcel  can  be  modified  on!\  through  irreversible 
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processes — dissipation  and  mixing.  This  constraint  is  often  posed  as  a  nonacceleration 
theore.n  (Eliassen  and  Palm,  1961;  Andrews  and  McIntyre,  1976)  which  applies  to  a 
broad  class  of  phenomena  including  all  waves.  Potential  vorticity  can  be  defined  as 


77=  (2n  +  V  X  V)  •  Vfi 


(!) 


where  fl  is  the  Earth’s  rotation  vector,  V  is  the  fluid  velocity  and  B  =  %f^pl is  the 
buoyancy.  For  a  quasigeostrophic  flow  the  horizontal  Coriolis  acceleration  and 
vertical  velocity  can  be  neglected 


n= 


(2) 


w'here  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  geostrophic  relative  vorticity  and  the  buoyancy 
frequency  squared  =  d{B  +  B^)/dz  includes  both  the  background  stratification  B(z) 
and  anomalies  associate  with  the  geostrophic  flow  fijjf.x.v.r).  The  vertical  shears 
5(Cq,1'  )/5z  and  horizontal  buoyancy  gradients  dB^/dix.})  are  related  through  the 
thermal-wind  relations 


so  that  the  geostrophic  potential  vorticity  anomaly  can  be  written 


(3) 


Sn= 


/(V^.v^)  =  fN^ 


(Ro  -  Ri  ‘). 


(4) 


demonstrating  that  potential  vorticity  anomalies  are  associated  with  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  geostrophic  shears.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  anomalies  scale  as  the  Rossby 
and  inverse  Richardson  numbers,  respectively.  Under  the  usual  scaling  assumptions,  the 
contribution  from  vertical  shear  is  neglected.  However,  measurements  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  (Hall,  1985)  and  Kuroshio  (Hall,  personal  communication,  1989)  find  comparable 
contributions  from  the  Rossby  and  Richardson  number  terms  in  (4). 


On  the  uther  hand,  internal  waves  have  no  potential  vorticity  fluctuations  associated  vsith 
tlicm;  the  terms  in  ( 1 )  cancel.  Therefore,  interaction  between  internal  gravitc  waves  and 
geostrophic  or  quasigeostrophic  flow  is  severely  restricted.  In  the  absence  of  molecular 
processes,  iniernal  gravity  waves  cannot  modify  the  potential  \orticity  of  fluid  parcels; 
they  can  at  most  play  a  role  in  the  redistribution  of  potential  vorticity  as  geostrophic 
flow  seeks  a  lower  energy  state,  e.g.,  in  the  process  of  geostrophic  adjustment  (Rossby. 
1938),  W  ith  the  inclusion  of  molecular  t  rocesses,  internal  waves  can  affect  the 
geostrophic  flow  at  sites  of  internal  wave  breaking  due  to  the  enhancement  of  dissipation 
and  mixing  at  these  sites.  Internal  wave  breaking  can  result  from  either  random 
superposition  or  critical-layers.  For  a  horizontally  isotropic  internal  wa\e  field. 
r;ind(jm  internal  wave  breaking  will  deposit  no  net  mean  momentum.  CTitical-la\ers  due 
to  Do[rpler-shifting  by  the  geostrophic  shear,  however,  select  out  that  portion  of  the 
spectrum  propagating  with  the  flow,  so  can  lead  to  a  net  momentum-flux  divergence. 

,  7r.  w  hich  can  act  on  the  mean. 


N  i-rtical  V r i t  ical - la\ ers  result  when  changes  in  the  geostrophic  flow  wo[i  deptli  fence 
I'ither  (i;  the  intrinsic  freguenc)  toward  the  lower  bound  of  the  internal  w.avehand. 

'  ..ff  "  ^  ~  ^  'I' if-  IB)  (e  g.,  Olbers.  1981).  or  (ii)  this  lower  bound  to  increase  with 

dejilh  (|  ig  I  ,A )  (Miioers.  1975;  Kunze,  1985).  Horizontal  critical-lasers  ivcur  v  hen 


either  the  intrinsic  frequency  is  Doppler-shifted  toward  the  buovancy  frequency  A'  by 
lateral  changes  in  the  geostrophic  flow  (Fig.  1C)  (Olbers,  1981),  or  V  changes  laterally 
(Fig.  ID)  (Miropol'skiy  et  al.,  1976).  We  will  focus  on  vertical  critical-la\ers  here.  In  the 
absence  of  horizontal  geostrophic  shear,  the  lower  bound  of  the  internal  waveband  is 
just  the  planetary  value  /  independent  of  depth  and  the  onlv  critical-layer  that  can 
occur  is  due  to  vertical  Doppler-shifting  (Fig.  IB). 


figure  1.  Schematic  illustrating  how  internal  waves  can  encounter  critical-layers  in  a 
rotating,  stratified  ocean.  Vertical  critical-layers  will  occur  if  cither  (A)  the  lower 
bound  of  the  internal  waveband,  =  /  +  r  /2,  rises  above  a  wave’s  intrinsic 
frequency  or  (B)  the  wave’s  intrinsic  frequency  is  shifted  down  toward  the  lower 
bound  by  changes  in  the  magnitude  of  the  mean  flow  with  depth.  (k*V).  Horizontal 
critical-layers  can  occur  if  (C)  the  upper  bound  of  the  internal  waveband.  A',  decreases, 
or  (D)  the  wave’s  intrinsic  frequency  is  shifted  toward  V  by  horizontal  changes  in  (k*\  ) 


The  intrinsic  frequency  following  the  mean  flow,  =  w  -  (k-V/.  where  the  Eulerian 
tie(|ucncy  aj  is  invariant  in  a  time-independent  mean  flow'.  As  a  wave  propagates  down 
from  the  surface,  the  change  in  the  geostrophic  velocity,  AU  =  ((3(/  drlAc,  will  result 
in  a  corresponding  change  of  k^A(’  to  its  intrinsic  frequency.  A  critical-lav er  will  be 
encountered  at  the  depth  where  =  (w^^  -  /  )  (e.g,.  Olbers.  198.1).  Therefore. 

r  ~  ■■  ^  from  the  A(’^  =  c  =  for  the  irrotational  case.  While, 

for  much  ol  the  internal  wave  spectrum,  »  f  so  that  this  distinction  does  not  mattei 
a  large  traction  of  the  internal  wave  variance  is  near-inertia,  in  the  ocean  and  it  is  this 
part  of  the  spectrum  that  is  most  sensitive  to  citical-lavers 
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FORMULATION  OF  PROBLEM 


The  Boussinesq,  hydrostatic,  /-plane  equations  of  motion  describing  the  effect  of 
internal  waves  on  a  mean  assuming  (i)  a  background  geostrophic  flow  U^(y.z)  obeying 
the  thermal- wind  relation  fdUJdz  =  dBJdy  (2),  (ii)  d/dx  =  0  and  (iii)  the  wave- 
induced  means  are  weak  so  that  their  nonlinear  interactions  can  be  neglected,  are 


Du  .  dUn  dlln.-  d<u'v'> 


Dv  dPd  <?<v'v'>  <?<vV'> 

Dt  ^ 


0  = 


Db  .  ^  . 


d<v'h'> 


dv  ^ 


=  0 


(5) 


where  <w'h'>  -  0  identically  for  internal  waves  so  has  been  excluded.  The  background 
buoyancy  frequency  squared  =  -dBjdz  and  includes  variations  due  to  the  geostrophic 
flow.  The  momentum- flux  divergence  d<w'w'>ldz  represents  a  weak  perturbation  from 
hydrostatic  balance  and  has  been  neglected.  The  timescale  of  the  wave-induced  mean 
will  prove  to  be  much  longer  than  that  of  the  fluctuations.  Variables  have  been 
separated  into  a  background  mean  'k  associated  with  the  vertical  stratification,  a 
geostrophic  mean  an  internal  wave-induced  mean  and  a  fluctuating  wave 
component  For  a  horizontally  quaquaversal  (pointing  equally  in  all  directions)  v\a\e 
spectrum,  the  momentum-flux  divergences  d<v'w'>/dz  and  do/dy  vanish  for  the  above 
example  because  the  effects  of  waves  propagating  toward  the  left  and  right  of  the  flow 
direction  cancel  out.  The  only  remaining  driving  force  for  the  wave-induced  mean  is 
the  momentum-flux  divergence  d<u'w'>ldz  in  the  n-momentum  equation.  In  an 
irrotational  system,  this  would  be  balanced  by  an  acceleration  of  the  mean  flow  Du,  Di. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  in  a  rotating  system.  By  analogy  to  surface  wind -stress  forciny 
the  rfiomcntum-flux  divergence  will  he  balanced  by  the  Coriolis  acceleration  to  produce  an 
'Ekman'  flow  v  f  I /  f  )d<u'w'>/dz  perpendicular  to  the  geostrophic  flow.  This  simple 
conclusion  is  in  part  due  to  the  absence  of  horizontal  gradients  in  the  geostrophic  flow. 
F'or  example,  horizontal  gradients  dUJdv  will  result  in  momentum-flux  divergence  curl 

•y  ^  U  '  _  ^ 

d"<uw'>!dvdz.  driving  Ekman  divergences  dv/dy.  t  hese  in  turn  will  produce  vertical 
motions  w.  The  interaction  of  this  wave-induced  'Ekman'  circulation  with 
background  and  geostrophic  gradients  will  rriodify  the  geostrophic  flow 

According  to  Jones  (1967)  and  Bretherton  (1969),  the  appropriate  Lagrangian 
momentum-flux  following  a  water  parcel  in  a  rotating  system  is  not  <uw>  but 

<u'w'>  -f<r\'w'>  =  <u'w'>  +  I  <v'w’> 

a) 


which  they  identify  as  the  angular  momentum  flux.  However,  as  already  pointed  out,  in 
a  horizontally  isotropic  internal  wave  field  d<v''w'>/dz  vanishes,  so  can  be  neglected  here 
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There  will  be  a  nonvanishing  f  d<x'w'>/dz  in  the  v-momentum  equation,  where  u'= 

This  will  degrade  the  geostrophic  balance,  but  for  realistic  momentum-flux  divergences 
this  effect  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected  without  consequences. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  we  will  focus  on  the  case  of  a  purely  vertical 
geostrophic  shear  so  that  d/dy  =  0  (except  for  the  geostrophic  dBJdy)  and  re-evaluate 
the  critical-layer  problem  described  by  Andrews  (1980)  for  more  realistic  oceanic 
conditions.  By  neglecting  horizontal  geostrophic  shears,  we  assume  that  dv/dy  =  0,  so 
dwjaz  =  w  =  0.  The  equations  of  motion  (5)  then  simplify  ic 

d<u'w'> 


Dh  _  dB(i  « 


Dt 


where  the  v-momentum  equation  is  the  zeroth-order  geostrophic  balance.  To  first  order, 
the  u-momentum  equation  is  an  ‘Ekman’  balance,  and  to  second  order  the  buoyancy 
(density)  equation  is  driven  by  advection  of  the  geostrophic  buoyancy  gradients  by  the 
wave-induced  ‘Ekman’  flow. 


A  QUANTITATIVE  EXAMPLE 

To  test  the  consequences  of  (6)  under  realistic  oceanic  conditions,  we  choose  a  realistic 
stratification  N{-)  =  +  SNe~  ’’  (where  =  10"^/s,  6N  =  10""/s  and  k  -  ?r/1300  m;  Fig. 

2a),  and  let  the  background  geostrophic  flow  be  a  first  baroclinic  mode  (/q(-)  (Fig.  2b) 
in  a  5000-m  deep  ocean  with  a  surface  magnitude  of  30  cm/s. 

A  horizontally  isotropic  internal  wave  fie'd  radiating  down  from  the  surface  will 
produce  a  net  momentum-flux  divergence  d<u'w'>/dz  due  to  the  increasing  fraction  of 
the  intemal  wave  spectrum  lost  to  critical-layers  with  depth.  We  will  use  the  Garrett 
and  Munk  (1979)  model  spectrum  except  for  the  assumed  vertical  asymmetry 
(considering  only  downward-propagating  waves)  The  GM  momentum-flux  (or 
Reynolds-stress)  co-spectrum  <uw’>  for  downgoing  waves  travelling  against  the  flow  is 
shown  sersus  logfWp)  in  loglog  and  variance-preserving  formats  in  Fig.  3.  The  variance¬ 
preserving  spectrum  is  flat;  the  nonvanishing  value  as  oi^  approaches  /  is  due  to  the 
intcgrable  singularity  at  the  Coriolis  frequency  Garrett  and  Munk  include  in  their 
horizontal  'docity  spectrum.  The  vertical  wavenumber-dependence  is  “  so  that  low- 
wavenurnber  waves  dominate  the  total  momentum-flux. 

As  the  geo. trophic  velocity  difference  Af7  increases  with  depth,  so  does  the  portion  of 
internal  wave  energy-flux  and  momentum-flux  blocked  by  critical-layers  ^Fig.  4). 

Uaves  with  frequencies  near  /  or  with  high  wavenumbers  are  most  strongly  affected. 

For  AC  =  1  cm  C,  waves  with  A  <  20  m  encounter  critical-lavers;  for  AC  =  j  cm  s,  thiv 

t 

extends  to  <  60  m.  We  will  assume  that  ail  the  trapped  energy -t  lux  is  lost  to 
turbulence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  critical-layer.  The  resulting  energy-flux  divergence 
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Figure  2.  Vertical  profiles  of  (a)  buoyancy  frequency  N  and  (b)  first  baroclinic  mode 
velocity  structure  Uq(z)  for  the  geostrophic  flow  in  a  5000-m  deep  ocean  used  for  the 
simulation.  Shear  is  concentrated  in  the  upper  500  m  of  the  ocean. 


'dF^jdz  will  be  lost  to  turbulent  dissipation  (.  with  maximum  magnitudes  of 
~6  X  10'^  W/kg  at  700-m  depth  (Fig.  5a).  This  value  could  be  measured  with  present- 
day  microstructure  shear  probes  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  trapped  variance  is 
being  dissipated  provided  that  turbulence  generated  by  random  internal  wave  breaking 
does  not  mask  the  signal.  Gregg  (1989)  reports  enhanced  internal  wave  shear  and 
dissipation  rates  (e  ~  100i//V^  ~  4  x  10'^  W/kg)  in  a  jet  off  northern  California. 

Turbulence  will  result  in  eddy  viscosities  and  diffusivities.  The  internal  wave  shear 
should  be  >  IN  (Ri  ~  0.25)  for  shear-generated  turbulence,  so  the  eddy  viscosity  will  be 
£/(V^*V^)  <  C/4.V"  =  5  X  10’^  m^/s  acting  on  the  internal  wave's.  The  eddy  diffusivity 
depends  on  the  mixing  efficiency  c  <  0.2  (Osborn,  1980)  and  will  be 
cfj'N“  <  4  X  10  '  nC/s.  Interna!  wave  breaking  due  to  the  random  superposition  of  wa\es 
will  also  contribute  to  the  turbulent  dissipation  r,  eddy  viscosity  and  eddy  diffusisity. 

The  ‘Ekman’  flow  v  driven  by  the  momentum-flux  divergence  (6)  is  shown  in  Fig.  5b.  It 
has  maximum  velocities  of  -0.01  cm/s  to  the  right  of  the  geostrophic  flow  at 
~400-m  depth. 

The  ‘Ekman’  flow  interacts  with  the  geostrophic  horizontal  buoyancy  gradients. 
Substituting  for  v  and  dBJdy  from  the  ‘Ekman’  and  geostrophic  balances  in  the 
buoyancy  equation  in  (6)  and  taking  the  vertical  derivative  leads  to  an  expression  for  the 
change  in  the  buoyancy  frequency  in  time 
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Figure  3.  The  <u'w’>  co-spectrum  for  the  downward-propagating  portion  of  the  Garrett 
and  Munk  model  travelling  in  the  positive  jc-direction  in  (a)  loglog  and  (b)  variance¬ 
preserving  formats.  All  frequencies  contribute  significantly  to  <u'w'>.  The 
nonvanishing  value  as  approaches  /  is  a  consequence  of  the  integrable  singularity  in 
the  Garrett  and  Munk  horizontal  velocity  spectrum. 


DA^  _  d  d<u'w'>  dUp 
Dt  Ih  5z 


(7) 


The  buoyancy  frequency  will  decrease  in  time  because  of  the  vertical  shear  dv/dz  tilting 
the  isopycnal  surfaces  to  the  vertical  (Fig.  6).  This  also  implies  a  reduction  of  the 
background  potential  vorticity  /A^.  The  horizontal  buoyancy  gradient  (and  so  the 
geostrophic  shear)  is  unaffected  in  the  purely  vertical  shear  case  because  d<u\\'>/dy  =  0 
and  dUJdy  =  0  so  D(dBJdy)/ Dl  =  0.  Therefore,  the  geostrophic  potential  vorticity  does 
not  change. 


The  buoyancy  frequency  will  be  reduced  to  zero  (7)  in  -0(100  yrs)  (Fig.  7)  As  pointed 
out  by  Frank  Henyey  (personal  communication,  1989),  this  timescale  is  comparable  to 
the  c-folding  time  for  an  eddy  diffusivity  of  10"^  m^/s  (Munk,  1966)  to  diffuse  away 
the  pycnocline.  We  now  know  that  this  value  of  the  eddy  diffusivity  is  far  too  large 
(e.g.,  Gargett,  1989;  Gregg,  1989).  Figure  7  suggests  that,  rather  than  the  advective- 
diffusion  balance  for  the  thermocline  proposed  by  Munk  (1966) 
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Figure  4.  The  portion  of  vertical 
wavenumber/frequency  space  affected  by 
critical-layers  (stippled)  for  velocity 
differences  of  (a)  A[/q  =  1  cm/s  and  (b) 
AUq  =  5  cm/s.  The  near-inertial  and  high 
wavenumber  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  lost 
to  critical-layers  first. 


with  the  diffusion  D  produced  by  breaking  internal  waves,  an  advective  balance 


(9) 


with  V  induced  by  internal  wave  momentum  flux  divergences  in  geostrophic  shear 
associated  with  dTIdy,  needs  to  be  considered.  This  naive  view  would  imply  either 
larger  vertical  velocities  or  larger  vertical  gradients  in  regions  of  strong  geostrophic 
shear. 


PARAMETERIZATION 

The  effect  of  internal  waves  can  be  parameterized  in  eddy-resolving  models  without 
resolving  the  internal  waves  themselves,  (n  the  past  the  forcing  terms  have  been  assumed 
to  be  of  an  eddv  viscositv'  form  (e.g.,  Flierl  and  Mied,  1985).  F-'igure  8  displays  the 
momentum-flux  lost  from  waves  to  critical-layers  A<u'w’>  as  a  function  of  the 
parameter  (  where  is  the  geostrophic  velocity  difference  from  the 
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Figure  5.  (a)  Energy-flux  divergence  and  (b)  momentum-flux  divergence  for  a 
30-cm/s  surface  velocity.  The  energy-flux  divergence  is  balanced  by  turbulent 
dissipation  £.  It  has  maximum  values  of  ~5  x  10'^  W/kg,  which  is  measurable  with 
present  microstructure  shear  probes.  The  momentum-flux  divergence  drives  an  ‘Ekman’ 
mean  flow  v  =  i\!f)d<u'w'>/dz  of  up  to  0.01  cm/s  (10  m'day),  which  is  not  measurable. 
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Figure  6.  Cartoon  illustrating  the 

interaction  of  a  wave-induced  ‘Ekman’  z  (m) 

shear  dv/dz  with  the  tilted  isopycnals 

associated  with  a  purely  vertical  geostrophic 

shear.  The  geostrophic  flow  V^(z)  is  into 

the  page  (®).  The  wave-induced  ‘Ekman’ 

flow  is  to  the  right.  It  will  tilt  the  1500 

isopycnals  into  the  vertical,  reducing  the 

vertical  gradients  (buoyancy  frequency)  but 

not  affecting  the  horizontal  gradients 

(geostrophy). 
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Figure  7.  The  timescale  for  reduction  of 
the  buoyancy  frequency  to  zero  due  to 
tilting  of  the  isopycnals  by  the  ‘Ekman' 
shear  dv/dz  acting  on  the  geostrophic 
buoyancy-gradient  dB^/dy.  The  minimum 
time  is  ~0(  100  yrs). 


surface,  N  is  the  local  buoyancy  frequency  and  A ^  =  5  x  10'^  /s.  fhe  scaling  does  a 
good  job  of  collapsing  the  curves  for  various  stratification  and  flow  structures  provided 
(Ag/;V)°  ^Af/p  <  0.5  m/s.  (For  higher  values,  there  is  an  increased  sensitivity  to  A  as  one 
runs  out  of  spectrum.)  This  implies  a  simple  scaling  for  the  internal  wave  momentum- 
flux  divergence 


d<u'w'> 
dz  ~ 


(10) 


where  E/E^^  is  the  ratio  of  variance  in  the  internal  wave  field  compared  to  the  Garrett 
and  Munk  model.  There  is  evidence  that  E  scales  with  the  wind-forcing  from 
observations  of  a  seasonal  dependence  of  internal  wave  variance  (Briscoe  and  Weller, 
1984).  Note  that  (10)  is  not  an  eddy  viscosity  scaling.  Past  investigators  (e.g.,  Ruddick, 
1980  whose  Fig.  3  is  equivalent  to  our  Fi^.  8)  have  equated  the  momentum-flux 
divergence  with  an  eddy  viscous  term  i/d^U^/dz^  to  estimate  an  eddy  viscosity 
<u'v'> !(dU Jdz)  ~  2  X  10  ^  m^/s,  much  larger  than  the  5  x  10'^  m^/s  found  here.  T  his 
suggests  that  the  momentum-flux  divergence  will  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
mean  flow  than  the  turbulent  dissipation.  Also  tne  eddy  viscosity  parameterization 
suggests  a  need  foi  mean  flow  curvature  whereas  (10)  indicates  that  all  that  is  needed  is 
shear.  More  significantly,  it  has  been  common  to  neglect  the  Coriolis  acceleration,  which 
is  no  more  justified  in  this  problem  than  it  is  for  the  surface  wind-forced  problem. 


Substituting  (10),  (3)  and  (6)  into  (9),  one  can  obtain  an  expression  relating  the 
upwelling  velocity  and  the  geostrophic  Richardson  number 

w  =  -  1.5  X  \0-\N^INf  \EIE^^)  Ri‘^ 


(II) 
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Figure  8.  The  internal  wave  momentum- 
flux  lost  to  critical-layers  A<ru'w'>  as  a 
function  of  the  geostrophic  velocity 
difference  scaled  by  the  local  buoyancy 
frequency  for  a  variety  of  monotonic 
geostrophic  shears.  The  scaling  collapses  the 
variance  for  (/V^/,V)  ^  <  0.5  m/s. 

allowing  the  momentum-flux  to  be 
parameterized  in  terms  of  the  largcscalc 
properties. 


which,  for  an  upwclling  velocity  of  1.2  cm/day,  implies  geostrophic  Richardson  numbers 
of  100-400,  corresponding  to  baroclinic  velocity  of  ~I5  cm  s  in  the  deep  water  and 
25  cm/s  in  the  main  pycnocline.  While  these  velocities  appear  to  be  o\erly  large,  this 
mechanism  cannot  be  discarded  outright. 

While  the  parameterization  (10)  is  of  a  form  that  could  be  readily  included  in  numerical 
models,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  effect  of  this  momentum  flux  divergence  would  be 
felt  in  the  presence  of  the  large  numerical  diffusivities/viscosities  needed  to  maintain 
numerical  stability  in  these  models. 


DISCUSSION 

A  few  cautionary  remarks  are  in  order  concerning  the  assumptions  that  went  into  this 
model  and  the  consequences  of  relaxing  them.  These  include: 

•  neglect  of  upward-propagating  waves. 

•  assuming  all  of  trapped  interna!  waves  are  lost  to  irreversible  processes. 
Instabilities  at  the  critical-layer  generate  untrapped  waves  that  carry  away  the 
momentum-flux. 

•  assuming  horizontal  isotropy. 

•  assuming  that  the  high-frequency,  high-wavenumber  motions  are  mternal  waves 
and  are  adequately  described  by  the  Garrett  and  Munk  model. 

Upgoing  waves  have  been  ignored  under  the  assumption  that  the  strongest  source  of 
internal  waves  is  atmospheric  forcing  at  the  surface.  In  general,  the  momentum-flux 
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divergence  of  upgoing  waves  will  act  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  the  downgoing 
waves  so  that  the  momentum-flux  divergence  and  its  associated  ‘Ekman’  flow  may  have 
been  overestimated  or  even  assigned  the  wrong  sign  here.  While  the  Garrett  and  Munk 
model  is  vertically  symmetric  at  all  frequencies,  observations  have  found  a  dominance  of 
downgoing  energy-flux  in  the  near-inertial  peak  (Sanford,  1975;  Leaman,  1976;  Kase 
and  Olbers,  1980;  D’Asaro  and  Perkins,  1984)  and  low-frequency  part  of  the  internal 
waveband  (Muller  et  al.,  1978).  Vertical  symmetry  at  high  frequencies  was  found  in 
IWEX  (Muller  et  al.,  1978)  but  Pinkel  (1984)  reported  net  upward  propagation  in  one 
instance  off  California.  These  results  are  associated  with  low  vertical  wavenumbers. 
Whether  there  is  vertical  asymmetry  at  the  high  vertical  wavenumbers  that  the 
momentum-flux  divergences  are  most  sensitive  to  is  not  known. 

If  some  of  the  trapped  wave  momentum-flux  escapes  to  untrapped  waves  through 
wave/wave  interactions  or  instability  at  the  critical-layer,  the  estimate  here  will  also  be 
an  overestimate.  However,  instability  and  wave/wave  interactions  are  likely  to  produce 
other  high-wavenumber  waves  which  will  also  be  trapped  (Fig.  4).  It  has  been  assumed 
that  wave/wave  interactions  do  not  refill  the  part  of  the  spectrum  depleted  by  critical- 
layers.  While  lower  wavenumbers  might  transfer  energy  to  high  wavenumbers,  such 
interactions  must  conserve  momentum-flux.  Ip  particular,  an  anisotropic  internal  wave 
field  cannot  be  isotropized  by  wave/wave  interactions.  Thus,  tt'e  momentum-flux  in 
any  di'-ection  can  only  tc  redistributed  in  frequency/vertical  wavenumber-space.  Past 
parameterization'  of  the  relaxation  of  an  internal  wave  field  from  a  perturbed  state  back 
to  equilibrium  (e.g.,  Muller,  1976)  have  not  preserved  momentum-flux  so  have 
overestimated  the  vertical  eddy  viscosity  (0.4  m^/s),  as  has  been  demonstrated 
observationally  (<10'^  m^/s,  Frankignoul  and  Joyce,  1979;  Ruddick  and  Joyce,  1979; 
-10'''  m"/s,  Lueck  and  Osborn,  1986). 

The  assumption  of  horizontal  isotropy  is  of  little  concern  for  the  vertical  sheared  case 
presented  here.  Anistropy  would  have  introduced  a  momentum-flux  divergence 
d<v'w'>/dz  in  the  v-momentum  equation  (5),  but  with  little  effect  (factor  of  0.0003)  on 
the  geostrophic  flow.  In  a  problem  including  horizontal  geostrophic  shears,  horizontal 
anistropy  in  the  internal  wave  field  will  lead  to  a  net  d<u'v'>/dy  and  d<v'v'>/dy  due  to 
horizui.iai  Cl  iiicai-iayers.  Since  weaihei  puiierns  arc  carried  pnctward  in  the  Westerlies 
and  westward  in  the  Trades,  there  may  be  significant  aniso^'apy  in  the  atmospherically 
forced  wave  field.  This  is  consistent  with  the  southeast  '  propagation  observed  in 
IWEX  in  the  low-frequency  part  of  the  internal  band  (Muller  et  al.,  1978). 

As  already  pointed  out  (Fig.  4),  the  momentum-  and  energy -flux  divergences  contain 
significant  contributions  from  the  high-wavenumber,  high-frequency  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  is  not  well-known.  Because  of  the  small  amplitudes  of  these  waves  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  Doppler-shifted  in  frequency-space,  there  are  few- 
reliable  estimates  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum.  Both  shear  and  strain  frequency  slopes 
become  less  steep  at  high  wavenumber  (Pinkel,  1984).  Moored  measurements 
consistently  find  more  shear  variance  in  the  high- wavenumber,  high-f’-equency  band 
tha.’i  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  strain  assuming  linear  internal  waves  (Miiller  et  al., 
1978;  Briscoe,  1977;  Pinkel,  1984).  This  excess  shear  may  be  due  to  Doppler-shifted 
motions  associated  with  finescale  vortices  (Muller  et  al.,  1988)  or  near-inertial  waves 
(Kunze  et  al.,  1989).  Recent  work  (Sherman  and  Pinkel,  personal  communication,  1989) 
suggests  that,  in  the  isopycnal-following  (or  Lagrangian)  frame  that  is  appropriate  for  an 
intrinsic  frequency  description,  the  strain  spectrum  is  described  by  the  Garrett  and 
Munk  model.  The  applicability  of  internal  wave  dynamics  on  these  scales  remains  to  be 
established. 


SUMMARY 


Exchange  of  energy  and  momentum  between  internal  waves  and  the  geo:trophic  flow  is 
constrained  by  conservation  of  potential  vorticity  to  sices  of  irre\ersiDle  dissipation  and 
mixing.  For  a  horizontally  isotropic  but  vertically-asymmetric  internal  wave  field,  there 
will  be  no  net  momentum  exchange  due  to  random  superpo'itions  of  internal  wave 
br^'aking;  only  breaking  at  critical-layers  will  make  a  net  contribution. 

By  analogy  to  wind  stress  forcing,  the  momentum-flux  divergence  d<u'w'>ldz  will  be 
balanced  by  the  Coriolis  acceleration  fv  to  drive  an  ‘Ekman’  flow  v  without  accelerating 
the  geostrophic  mean;  to  modify  the  potential  vorticity  there  must  be  a  cur!  to  the 
momentum-flux  divergence.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  loss  of  mean  energy  to 
mternal  waves  when  geostrophic  flow  evolves  from  a  higher  to  lower  energy  state  with 
the  same  potential  vorticity. 

For  a  first  baroclinic  mode  geostrophic  shear  with  a  surface  velocity  30  cm/s  in  an 
exponentially  stratified  ocean,  the  wave-driven  ‘Ekman’  How  v  <  0.01  cm/s.  If  the 
energy-flux  divergence  is  lost  to  turbulence,  then  the  maximum  dissipation  rate 
f.  =  6  X  10'°  VV/kg. 

fhe  shear  associated  with  the  Ekman’  flow  dv/'dz  will  act  on  the  geostrophic  buoyancy- 
gradient  5/?jj/5y,  tilting  the  isopycnais  into  the  vertical  and  reducing  the  background 
buoyancy  frequency  on  a  timescale  of  -0(100  yrs).  While  long,  this  is  comparable  to  the 
time  It  would  take  an  abyssal  recipes  10’^  m^j  vertical  eddy  diffusivity  (Munk,  1966)  to 
homogenize  the  pycpocline.  It  is  now  known  that  this  eddy  viscosity  is  too  large.  If  we 
still  demand  a  Stommel- Arons  ( 1960a, b)  upwelling  w  over  the  world  ocean,  some  other 
term  must  balance  the  resulting  vdT jdz.  The  possibility  suggested  here  is  a  wave- 
induced  advection  of  geostrophic  gradients  <\dTldy>  acts  to  reduce  the  vertical 
gradients. 

It  is  possible  to  parameterize  the  effect  of  internal  wave  momentum-flux  divergences  on 
the  mean  flow  for  eddy-resolving  numerical  models  (10)  but  whether  the  effects  can  be 
felt  in  these  models  over  that  of  the  large  numerical  diffusivities/viscosities  required  to 
maintain  numerical  stability  is  not  known.  The  results  here  suggest  that  internal  waves 
may  contribute  significantly  on  climatological  timescales. 

Finally,  we  caution  the  reader  that  the  purely  vertical  shear  example  presented  here  is  an 
unrealistic  simplification  in  the  sense  that  it  produces  no  ‘Ekman’  divergences  dv/dy. 

I  hese  would  occur  in  horizontally  sheared  currents  and  lead  to  modification  of  the 
geostrophic  flow.  Horizontal  shear  is  important  in  the  ocean.  Rossby  numbers  are 
almost  always  larger  than  the  inverse  geostrophic  Richardson  number  (4).  The  full 
consequenres  of  including  horizonta'  shear  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  note  but  the 
subject  of  continuing  research.  Interested  readers  are  referred  to  Elias.sen  and  Palm 
(1961),  Andrews  and  McIntyre  (1976)  and  Garrett  (1982)  for  some  discussion  on  this 
topic. 

Ai.Knowledgmcnts:  Comments  from  Chris  Garrett.  Frank  Henyey,  Peter  Killworth  and 
Lew  Rothstein  have  been  helpful.  Peter  Rhines  generously  provided  funds  from  CRl 
contract  NOOO 1 4-86-K -0690#  1  allowing  Eric  Kun/e  to  undertake  this  research.  Peter 
Miillei  is  supported  by  t'-f*  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  nonlinear  nature  of  the  in  situ  density  of  seawater  as  a  function  of  the  potential 
temperature,  pressure  and  salinity  causes  two  vertical  advection  processes  (thermobaricity 
and  cahbeling)  and  also  complicates  the  use  of  microstructure  data  to  deduce  upwelling 
velocities.  In  most  of  the  ocean  thermobaricity  and  cabbeling  are  weak,  but  where  there  is 
a  significant  epineutral  gradient  of  potential  temperature,  the  downwelling  due  to 
cabbeling  is  quite  large.  In  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  the  neutral  surfaces  have  large 
slopes,  thermobaricity  causes  a  larger  downwelling  velocity  than  cabbeling  and  the  two 
processes  together  cause  a  dianeutral  velocity  of  about  -2  x  10'^  m  s'*.  The  complementary 
roles  of  vertical  m.ixing  and  vertical  advection  in  achieving  water-mass  conversion  are 
demonstrated,  since  maos  of  the  dianeutral  motion  cau.sed  by  vertical  mixing  are  quite 
different  to  maps  of  water-mass  conversion  caused  by  the  same  process.  This  emphasizes 
the  need  to  include  both  vertical  advection  and  vertical  mixing  in  ocean  models.  The 
method  used  to  infer  the  upwelling  velocity  from  microstructure  dissipation  measurements 
is  also  significantly  affected  by  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  equation  of  state.  The  extra 
term  that  needs  to  be  included  in  this  method  is  a  strong  function  of  depth,  changing  sign  at 
a  depth  of  about  1500  m.  The  differences  between  interior  mixing  and  boundary  mixing 
are  explored  using  the  conservation  statements  for  buoyanc7  and  volume  in  the  turbulent 
boundary  layers.  It  is  shown  that  the  deep  circulation  driven  by  boundary  mixing  is  quite 
different  to  that  of  Stommel  and  Aron.s.  Interestingly,  seamounts  are,  on  average,  sinks  for 
the  lateral  flow,  with  downwelling  in  the  turbulent  boundary  region  surrounding  each 
seamount. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  starting  point  for  this  paper  is  the  conservation  equations  for  scalars.  For  salinity.  .S',  and 
potential  temperature,  Q,  the  conservailon  equations  are 

^<1  +  +  cd,  =  KVle  +  \Dd,\  ,  (11 

'  n  I-  n  J  z 

+  ,-S,  =  K%S 

where  V„  is  the  Lagrangian  two-dimensional  lateral  velocity  vector,  u  \  +  v  j,  c  is  the  veUxity 
of  fluid  through  a  neutral  surface  (dianeutral  velocity),  h  is  the  height  between  adjacent  neutral 
surfaces,  K  is  the  epineutral  diffusivity,  D  is  the  dianeutral  (or  vertical)  diffusivity  and  V,.  is 
the  lateral  gradient  operator  in  a  neutral  surface.  These  conservation  equations  have  been 
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previously  explained  by  McDougall  (1987a);  the  only  additional  feature  now  is  that  the  lateral 
variations  of  h  have  been  included.  The  two  terms  in  these  equations  that  contain  the 
epineutral  diffusivity,  K,  can  be  derived  by  taking  the  epineutral  divergence,  (  ^  •  ) ,  of  the 
total  flux  of  heat  between  two  adjacent  neutral  surfaces,  -hK^„6.  The  spatial  gradients  of  0 
and  S  along  neutral  surfaces  and  also  their  temporal  derivatives  tire  related  through  the  thennal 
expansion  coefficient,  a,  and  the  saline  contraction  coefficient,  (5,  so  that 

a 0,1  =  /3S  I  ,  and  a\d  =  ji\S  .  (.^) 
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Combining  Eqs  (1)  -  (3),  one  finds 
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where  da/dO  and  da/dp  are  given  by  Eq.  (8)  below.  Equation  (4)  is  sometimes  called  the 
water-mass  transformation  equation,  since  temporal  changes  of  potential  temperature  on  a 
neutral  s  'rface  imply  changes  to  the  S-d  curve  of  a  water-mass.  An  important  point  to  note 
in  Eq.  (4)  is  that  the  total  effect  of  the  vertical  ditfusivity,  D,  on  the  9  conservation  equation 
is  proportional  to  d?-Slde^,  the  "curvature"  of  the  S-d  curve  formed  from  a  vertical  CTD 
cast.  As  first  pointed  out  by  McDougall  (1984),  if  either  the  dianeutral  advective  term  or 
the  vertical  diffusive  term  in  Eq.  ( 1)  is  omitted  in  a  diagnostic  model,  then  the  term  in  the 
conservation  equations  due  to  vertical  turbulent  mixing  must  take  the  form  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Eq.  (4),  namely,  SSjd^.  The  corresponding  equations  for  salinity, 

5,  and  another  passive  tracer,  C,  are  obtained  by  eliminating  [e  -  D^]  between  Eqs  (5)  and 
(2)  (and  similarly  for  C),  obtaining 
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If  the  tracer  C  is  consumed  or  produced,  either  biologically  or  radioactively,  a  suitable  tenn 
ctm  be  added  to  Eq.  (7)  in  the  normal  way;  for  example,  radioactive  decay  requires  an 
additional  term,  AC,  on  the  left-hand  side. 


THERMOBARICITY  AND  CABBELING 

The  terms  that  appear  in  the  conservation  equations  (4)  to  (7)  that  are  proportional  to  da/dO 
and  da/^  tire  the  dianeutral  advection  processes  of  cabbeling  and  thermobaricity  respectively. 
The  parcel-mixing  argument  of  Fig.  1  illustrates  that  when  two  water  parcels  that  initially  lie 
on  a  neutral  surface  are  brought  together  without  mixing,  the  temperature-dependence  of  the 
compressibility  cau.ses  the  parcels  to  move  vertically  off  the  neutral  surt'ace.  This  venical 
advection  process  is  thermobancity.  Once  the  two  fluid  parcels  mix  intimately,  cabbeling 
causes  an  increase  in  density  and  a  further  vertical  motion  through  neutral  surfaces,  as 
indica’itd  in  the  figure.  Botii  processes  are  proportional  to  the  lateral  flux  of  heat,  -KV,^d, 
cabbeling  always  producing  a  downwelling  velocity  through  neutral  surfaces,  while 
thermobaricity  can  cause  either  upwelling  or  downwelling.  Interestingly,  while  the  dianeutral 
motion  achieved  by  cabbeling  and  thermobaricity  is  quite  significant,  the  dianeutral  diffusion. 
or  is  negligible  (McDougall  1987a).  The  partial  derivatives,  da/dO  i\nd  ihui 

appear  in  the  above  equations  tu'e  in  fact  shorthand  expressions  for 


da  a  da 
dd  ^  ^  dS 


a  dp 

P  dp 


respectively.  The.se  expressions  are  called  the  cabbeling  and  thermobaric  parameters  and  are 
graphed  in  figure  9  of  McDougall  (1987a).  Typical  values  are  10“^  for  the  cabbeling 
parameter  and  2.6x10'*^  K“'  (db)”’  for  the  thermobaric  parameter. 

Vertical  mixing  and  advection  processes  are  usually  inferred  from  mcasuiemems  of  the 
dissipation  rate  of  mechanical  energy,  e.  However,  the  magnitudes  of  thennobaricity  and 
cabbeling  are  detemiined  by  the  epineutral  heat  flux  and  are  not  limited  by  the  strength  of 
venical  mixing  processes.  Hence  neither  thermobaricity  nor  cabbeling  has  a  detectable 
signature  in  e  measurements,  and  the  strengths  of  the.se  dianeutral  advective  processes  must  be 
inferred  from  infomiation  on  the  mesoscale  lateral  eddy  field. 


In  order  to  map  the  cabbeling  and  thermobaric  velocities  in  the  ocean,  a  value  of  11X)0  m"  s“' 
was  cho.sen  for  the  epineutral  diffusivin  \ .  Freeland  et  al.  (1975)  used  the  statistics  of  lloat 
displacements  to  find  the  lateral  diffusivi^  bout  this  size  at  a  depth  of  15(X)  m  in  the 
relatively  quiet  MODE  region,  while  Rossl,  n  al.  (1983)  found  A"  to  be  50%  larger  than  this 
at  a  depth  of  1.3(X)  m  in  the  region  of  the  Local  Dynamics  Experiment.  Estimates  nearer  the 
sea-surface  are  generally  larger.  Hence  we  believe  that  by  taking  a  value  of  KXX)  m“  s'‘  we 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  being  conservative,  so  that  the  strengths  of  cabbeling  and 
thermobaricity  are  probably  underestimated  here.  The  combined  contributions  to  the 
dianeutral  velocity  from  cabbeling  and  themiobiu-icity  are  (from  Eq.  5), 
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Fig.  1.  A  diagram  illustrating  the  physical  causes  of  themiobaricity  and 
cabbeling.  The  upper  surface  depicts  a  neutral  surface  along  which  the 
pressure  and  potential  temperature  vary.  A  warm  and  a  cool  w  ater  ptircel  are 
moved  together  without  doing  any  work  against  gravity  and  without 
exchanging  heat  or  salt  v/ith  their  surroundings.  When  these  two  parcels  meet 

r  f 

they  are  allowed  to  mix  completely.  The  lateral  heat  flux,  0  .  can  be 
imagined  to  be  due  to  many  such  combinations  of  lateral  stirring  followed  by 
intimate  mixing.  Along  the  path  towards  the  central  point,  each  water  parcel 
has  a  different  potential  temperature  to  that  on  the  original  neutral  surface  at 
this  location,  and  so  the  compressibility  of  the  water  parcel  is  different  to  that 
of  fluid  on  the  neutral  surface.  Because  of  the  difference  in  compressibilities, 
the  pressure  excursions  associated  with  the  lateral  motion  cause  the  water 
parcels  to  move  off  the  original  neutral  surface  as  show'n.  This  process  is 
called  thermobaricity,  as  it  is  caused  by  the  second-order  partial  derivative  of 
in  situ  density  with  respect  to  potential  temperature  (thermo-)  and  pressure 
(btuic).  Once  the  two  fluid  parcels  mix  intimately,  there  is  an  increase  of 
density  and  consequent  dianeutral  motion  caused  by  cabbeling. 


(referred  to  0  dh)  in  mid-ocean  on  the  equator;  its  average  pressure  i  >  about  !5(X)  db. 
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Fig.  2  shows  the  combined  diuneutra.1  velocity  from  themtobaricity  and  cabbeling  on  two 
neutral  surface^  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  labeled  “27.25”  and  “27.75’ ,  respcciively. 
These  and  other  figures  in  this  paper  were  derived  from  the  Levitus  (1982)  data  set.  The 
nomenclature  ‘neutral  surface  “27.25”  ’  means  that  the  surface  has  a  potential  density, 
referred  to  the  sea-surface,  of  27.25  in  mid-ocean  on  the  equator.  At  other  kx’aiions  the 
potential  density  is  different,  as  explained  by  You  and  McDougall  (1989).  A  hu'ge 
proportion  of  the  low-latitude  region  of  the  North  Atlantic  on  the  “27.25”  neutral  surftice  has 
downwelling  larger  than  0.5x10“^  m  ,s“'.  On  much  of  the  mid-  and  high-latitude  region  of 
the  North  Atlantic’s  “27.75”  neutral  surface,  the  downwelling  due  to  cabbeling  exceeds 
0.5xl0~^  m  while  in  the  Southern  Ocean  on  this  figure  the  downwelling  is  primarily 
caused  by  thermobaricity  and  is  as  large  as  5x10-^  m  s"'.  There  is  also  a  small  region  of  net 
upwelling  near  33°S  where  thermobaricity  is  larger  than  cabbeling  and  of  opposite  sign. 

It  is  cletir  that  thennobtiricity  and  cabbeling  need  to  be  included  in  inverse  models  of  tracer 
data  in  regions  where  these  processes  cause  significant  water-mass  conversion.  I’he  rate  of 
water-mass  conversion  is  given  by  the  dianeutral  velocity  multiplied  by  the  vertical  tracer 
gradient.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  general  circulation  models  that  carry  salinity  as  well  as 
temperature,  and  therefore  use  the  full  equation  of  state,  automatically  include  cabbeling  and 
thermobaricity.  To  date,  the  contribution  of  these  processc.s  to  the  total  upwelling  of  Bottom 
Water  has  not  been  separately  determined  in  these  models.  Note  that  as  a  general  rule, 
thermobaricity  and  cabbeling  will  be  unimportant  in  shallow  water  where  N"  is  hu'ge  (see 
Eq.  9). 

It  is  very  tempting  to  believe  that  cabbeling,  or  “densification  on  mixing”,  (and  perhaps 
thermobaricity  too)  is  ptutly  caused  by  small-scale  turbulent  mixing  as  parameterized  by  the 
dianeutral  diffusivity,  D.  This  is  not  the  case.  That  vertical  mixing  does  not  contribute  to 
cabbeling  or  thermobaricity  can  be  seen  from  the  form  of  Eqs  (4)  to  (7^.  In  particular,  from 

Eq.  (5),  the  dianeutral  motion  caused  by  the  vertical  diffusivity,  ‘’D  1  is 

independent  of  the  nonlinearity  of  the  equation  of  state.  Rather,  this  expression  depends  only 
on  the  local  values  of  a  and  (5.  Similarly,  in  Eqs  (4),  (6)  and  (7),  the  terms  multiplying  D  do 
not  depend  on  the  nonlinear  terms  of  the  etjuation  of  state.  This  means  that  neither  cabbeling 
nor  thermobaricity  is  assisted  by  vertical  mixing  processes  to  produce  either  upwelling  (Eq.  5) 
or  water  mass  conversion  (Eqs  (4),  (6)  and  (7)).  If  one  could  (by  magic)  make  the  equation 
of  state  twice  as  nonlineiu-  as  it  actually  is,  the  vertical  mixing  terms  on  the  right-hand  sides  of 
Eqs  (4)  -  (7)  would  not  change. 


DEDUCING  DIANEUTRAL  ADVECTION  FROM  THE  BUOYANCY  I  LI  \ 

In  this  section,  only  that  part  of  the  dianeutral  velocity  that  is  caused  by  small-.scale  turbulent 
mixing  is  considered.  The  dianeutral  fluxes  caused  by  this  mixing  are  parameterized  by  a 
dianeutral  diffusivity,  D,  and  its  contribution  to  dianeutral  advection  is 
—2 

+  DgN  [ccO^^  -  ]  .  This  can  be  expressed  in  tenns  of  the  vertical  derivative  of 
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Since  N^-  is  not  equal  -  0S  ],  the  dianeutral  velocity  is  not  simply  proportional  to 

the  vertical  divergence  of  thAurbi^ent  buoyancy  flux,  [DN"^]  .  The  dissipation  method  of 
Osborn  (1980)  is  commonly  used  to  estimate  the  dianeutral  diffusivity  from  microstructure 
measurements  of  the  dissipation  rate  of  mechanical  energy,  e,  using  the  formula  = 

De,  where  P'  is  a  constant,  usually  taken  to  be  0.2.  Equation  (11)  shows  that  e/D  is  not 
simply  equal  to  s  /e.  The  additional  term  is  shown  in  Figs,  ."^(a)  and  (b)  on  the  "27.25" 
neutral  surfaces  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  Using  a  value  for  D  of  lO"'^  mV’,  a 
contoured  value  of  100  in  these  figures  implies  that  the  dianeutral  velocity  is  lO'V  s'*  less 
than  the  estimate  De  /e  that  one  would  infer  from  the  microstructure  data  alone.  It  is  seen 
that  there  are  significant  regions  of  the  shallow  neutral  surfaces  in  each  ocean  w'here  this 
correction  term  approaches  or  exceeds  10'^  m  s"’. 


Figure  4  shows  how  the  expression  in  Eq.  (1 1)  varies  in  the  vertical  at  a  variety  of  locations  in 
different  oceans.  The  nonlinear  term  in  the  above  equations  is  positive  and  quite  significant  in 
the  top  kilometer  of  these  profiles,  thereafter  changing  sign  in  the  deeper  ocean.  This  can 


be  understood  by  examining  the  bracket 
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equations  is  zero  w'hen  =  2. 6  x  10~  K  m“’;  a  typical  gradient  of  potential  temperature 
at  a  depth  of  about  1500  m  in  the  ocean.  Deeper  than  this,  the  positive  0z  term  becomes 
dominated  by  the  negative  pz  term,  and  at  a  depth  of  4000  m,  Eq.  (11)  asymptotes  to  about 
-20x10“^  m-f  McDougall  (1988a)  used  a  very  simple  model  of  one-dimensional  upwelling 
in  the  deep  ocean  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  even  this  small  negative  value  of  Eq.  (11). 
The  vertical  variation  of  /V^  was  taken  to  be  exponential  with  an  e-folding  height  of  lOiX)  m, 
and  Bottom.  Water  was  assumed  to  upwell  at  the  depth-independent  velocity  of  10“^  m  s  '. 
Using  Osborn’s  (1980)  formula  for  DIV^,  Eq.  (1 1)  becomes  a  first-order  differential  equation 
for  e.  This  equation  was  integrated  vertically  to  find  that  the  nonlinetu"  terms  caused  a 
doubling  of  the  dianeutral  diffusivity  between  15(K)  m  and  4{XX)  m. 
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nonlinear  term  in  the  above 


If  is  emphasized  that  the  contribution  of  these  nonlinear  terms  of  the  equation  of  state  to  the 
dianeutral  velocity  is  by  way  of  interpretation  only.  As  explained  above,  vertical  mixing 
processes  do  not  contribute  to  themiobaricity  or  cabbeling.  It  is  only  if  one  chooses  to  find 
the  dianeutral  velocity  from  the  vertical  viuiations  of  the  turbulent  buoyancy  flux  that  the 
grouping  of  nonlinear  terms  appears  in  Eq.  (11).  A  very  simihu"  nonlinear  temi  must  be  addeti 
to  the  conservation  equation  of  potential  density  if  the  flux  divergence  of  potential  density  is 
represented  by  the  nomial  term,  (9|  D  dp^ldz  ]/dz  .  The  full  conservation  equation  of 


vertical  divergence  of  the  buoyancy  flux,  and  (ii;,  the  true  dianeutral  veltK'ity,  c, 
1  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocetins.  When  multiplied  by  the  vertical  diffusiviiy 
3ni  these  figures  give  this  difference  in  dianeutral  velocity. 


potential  density  is  given  by  Eq.  (70)  of  McDougall  ( 1988b)  and  ignoring  themiobariciiy. 
cabbeling  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  non-zero  epineiitral  gradient  of  potential  density,  tlie 
vertical  advective  diffusive  balance  is  given  by 
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Here  the  diapycnal  velocity  is  vv^  and  the  thermal  expansion  and  haline  contraction  coefficients 
tire  evahuited  at  the  reference  pressure  of  the  potential  density  variable,  The  extra  tcnii  that 
appears  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (12)  is  very  similar  to  that  di.scussed  alxsve;  the 
difference  being  that  now  there  is  no  contribution  from  [da /dp  ]  .  In  the  upper  ocean  the 

change  in  the  diapycnal  velocity  due  to  the  nonlinear  term  in  Eq.  (12)  is  very  similar  to  that 
estimated  from  Figs.  3  and  4.  It  is  concluded  that  serious  errors  are  occurring  in  the 
conservation  equation  of  potential  density  in  present  inverse  models  since  the  two  terms  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  Eq.  ( 12)  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  both  being  responsible  for  a 
contribution  to  the  diapycnal  velocity  of  order  10^^  ms''. 


One-dimensional  Advection-Diffusion  Balances 


Gttrgett  ( 1984)  has  suggested  that  the  vertical  diffusivity,  D,  may  vary  as  the  reciprocal  of  the 
buoyancy  frequency,  N,  and  that  if  N  varies  exponentially  with  depth,  z,  mixing  would  drive 
an  equat^orward  interior  flow  in  the  deep  ocean,  in  contrast  to  the  poleward  flow  of  the 
Stommel- Arons  (1960)  theory.  Here  I  wish  to  make  two  points  in  relation  to  this  one- 
dimensional  view  of  the  deep  ocetin.  Firstly,  this  argument  has  ignored  the  non-linear  terms 
of  the  equation  of  state  that  appear  in  Eq.  (11),  and  it  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  4  that  at  a  depth 
of  KXX)  m,  these  tenns  can  cau.se  a  vertical  gradient  of  the  dianeutral  velocity  larger  than 
4x10'"’  s  '',  or  a  change  of  the  dianeutral  velocity  of  4x10'^  m  s  '  over  a  depth  change  of 
l(KX)  m.  At  this  magnitude,  the  non-linear  temis  dominate  the  contribution  to  c,  calculated 
from  the  vertical  buoyancy  flux.  These  terms  become  smaller  with  depth,  but  they  ;ue 
probably  not  negligible  in  the  abyssal  ocean.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  argument 
is  quite  sensitive  to  the  assumed  vertical  variation  of  the  buoyancy  frequency. 

For  simplicity  of  argument,  the  non-linear  terms  in  Eq.  ( i  1 )  are  ignored,  and  s».>  die  dianeutral 
velocity  is  given  by  =  [dA/  ],  .  and  using  Gargett’s  suggestion  that  D  =  A  N 
where  A  is  a  constant,  gives 


-4  .  (13) 

For  an  exponential  N(z)  profile,  <  0,  implying  an  equatorward  flow,  but  for  other  vertical 
distributions  of  N,  Cz  can  be  positive.  For  example,  the  general  N(z)  profile  that  give>  C;  =  0 
is 


where  a  and  h  are  positive  constants.  This  functional  fomi  may  be  indistinguishable  from  an 
exponenli.tl  .'.Iiape  over  much  of  the  ocean’s  depth  (see  Fig.  5). 
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Fig.  4.  Vertical  mixing  causes  dianeutral  advection  to  cK’cur  at  the  rate 

Z),  + "D  \a0^^  - j5S^^\  rather  than  N  ,  as  one  may  guess  at  Ursi.  'I'licsc 

vertical  profiles  show  the  difference  between  these  two  expressions  (divided  by  D)  at  six 
different  places  in  the  world’s  oceans.  The  same  lenns  are  shown  as  contour  maps  in  Figs. 
3(a)  and  (b)  on  a  neutral  surface  in  each  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 


Another  aspect  of  a  one-dimensional  advective -diffusive  balance  is  the  intluence  of  (i)  the 
entrainment  into  sinking  Bottom  Water  plumes  and  (ii)  the  variation  of  the  ocean's  area  u  iih 
depth,  on  the  sense  of  Cz  and  hence  of  the  sign  of  the  poleward  velocity,  v.  Consider  the 
situation  depicted  in  Fig  6  w'here  a  dense  plume  of  Bottom  Water  sinks  to  the  ocean  floor, 
entraining  fluid  from  the  interior  as  it  sinks.  The  downward  volume  tlux  of  the  sinking 
plume,  Q-z),  must  equal  the  upwelling  of  interior  fluid  in  our  one-dimensional  ocean  of  area 
A(z),  so  that 


Q{z)  =  e  (z)  A(z  )  . 


(1.^) 


Differentiating  this  equation  with  respect  to  ;,  we  find  that 


(lb) 


Both  parts  of  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  are  negative,  so  that  both  physical  pnx'esses 
argue  for  a  deep  interior  ocean  circulation  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  Stommel  and  Arons 
(]%()).  A  different  flow  pattern  must  exist  very  near  the  ocean  floor  where  the  flow  must 


Fig.  5.  Sketcli  of  the  buoyancy  frequency  N(z)=\a  - /?:  |  '  (where 
a  and  h  are  both  positive)  for  w'hich  the  venical  diffusivity  may  v;uy  as 
A'"’  and  yet  C;  is  zero. 


leave  the  ocean  boundary  and  fill  the  interior.  Perhaps  the  Siommel- Arons  circulation  applies 
tr  the  vertically-integrated  flow  with  most  of  tue  interior  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
deep  boundary  layer.  Note  that  the  argument  based  on  Fig.  6  and  Eqs  (15)  and  ( 16)  does  not 
depend  on  the  magnitude  or  the  vertical  variation  of  the  vertical  diffusivity.  Rather,  the 
tirgumert  has  relied  only  on  the  conservation  of  voluine:  the  vertical  diffusivity  and  the 
vertical  densitv  straLiflcation  must  arrange  themselves  to  be  consistent  .  iih  the  volume  flu.xes 
in  the  steady  siate.  Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  this  argument  is  the  fact  that  only  one  source 
of  Bottom  Water  is  considered,  whereas  in  reality,  many  sources  of  various  density  must 
exist.  The  simple  remarks  presented  here  on  one -dimensional  ad vective -diffusive  balances  are 
meant  mainly  to  reinforce  our  feeling  of  ignorance  about  the  deep  ocean  circulation;  we  have- 
not  come  very  far  since  i96()! 


entrainment  into  BW  plume 


Fig.  6.  Sketch  of  a  plume  of  Bottom  A'ater  descending  into  an  ocean  of 
r  rea  A(zj.  The  volume  flux  in  the  descending  plume.  Q(z),  must  be  equal 
to  that  due  to  upwelling  in  the  ocean  interior. 


DIANEUTRAL  ADVECTIOM  VERSUS  DIANEUTRAL  DIFFUSION 

Equation  (5)  shows  that  the  contribution  of  vertical  mixing  processes,  as  parameterized  by  a 
vertical  diffusivity.  D,  to  dianeutral  advection  is  equal  to  gA'  D  [  a6„  -  ■  Fig.  7 

shows  gA  \a6^^  -  PS^^\  contoured  on  the  “27.25”  neutral  surface  in  the  Pacific  f 
A  vertical  diffusivity,  D,  of  10  itrt  s“',  together  with  a  contoured  number  of  10  on  this 
figure  implies  a  dianeutral  velocity,  e,  of  the  canonical  value,  10^^  m  s  '.  This  is  the 
contribution  to  the  dianeutral  velocity  of  the  vertical  turbulent  mixing  process.  Other 
contributions  occur  through  the  vertical  vanation  of  the  verti.'al  diffusivity,  cabbeling, 
thermobaricity,  and  other  mixing  processes  that  have  not  been  included  in  our  analysis  (such 
as  double-diffusive  convection,  double-diffusive  interleaving  and  the  dianeutral  advection  of 
subme,sosci.’-c  coherent  vortices).  Some  of  the  patchiness  in  these  maps  is  undoubtedlv  due  to 
the  difficulty  in  estimating  second  order  vertical  derivatives  from  the  data  set.  There  is 
however  a  striking  pa'tern  in  Fig.  7  show'ing  upwelling  in  the  North  Pacific  and  downwclling 
in  the  South  Pacific.  A  similar  cletm  pattern  of  positive  and  negative  values  is  seen  on  the 
“27.25”  surface  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  upwelling  between  1()°S  and  .7()'S.  and 
predominantly  downwelling  in  the  other  regions  (Fig.  8(a)). 
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Fig.  7.  Contour  map  on  the  “27.25”  neutral  surface  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  term  that  vhen 
multiplied  by  the  dianeutral  diffusivity,  D,  is  the  ptul  of  the  dianeutral  velocity  caused  by 
vertical  mixing  processes. 


The  contribution  of  vertical  mixing  processes  to  water-mass  conversion  is  given  by  D 
multiplied  by  /3  d^S  IdO  .  This  term  is  the  sum  of  the  diffusive  tlux  divergence  of 

potential  temperature  and  the  advective  term,  all  divided  by  D,  i.e., 


{ae,  -  ps,) 


where  the  last  pail  of  this  expression  indicates  how  it  is  evaluated  from  the  data,  using  first 
and  second  order  vertical  derivatives  of  5  and  9.  The  sign  of  this  term  is  governed  by  that  of 
d-Sidd-,  as  9z  is  positive  on  the  surfaces  presented  here.  Water-mass  conversion  caused  by 
vertical  mixing  on  the  shallow  neutral  surfaces  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  tends  to  increase  the 
potential  temperature  and  the  salinity,  while  deeper  in  the  water  column,  vertical  mixing  has  a 
cooling  and  freshening  tendency.  On  the  “27.25”  neutral  surface  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vertical 
mixing  cools  and  freshens  the  water-mass  in  the  e(.|uatorial  region,  while  at  mid-latitudes,  the 
opposite  tendency  is  evident  (Fig  X(b)). 
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Inverse  mcxlels  of  the  ocean  circulation  often  take  dianeutral  advection  as  the  only  vertical 
process  in  the  conservation  equations  for  scalars.  Fig.  8(a)  and  (b)  allow  us  to  estimate  the 
error  associated  with  this  procedure.  In  the  conservation  equation  of  potential  temperature,  the 
ratio  of  the  total  water-mass  conversion  caused  by  the  vertical  diffusivity,  D,  to  that  cau.sed  b> 
only  the  dianeutral  advective  term  is 


D 


N‘ 


e^D 


8 


N- 


{Fig.Hh)} 

-  eAFig.S(a)} 


(18) 


On  virtually  the  whole  of  this  neutral  surface  the  quantities  mapped  in  Figs.  8(a)  and  8(b)  have 
the  same  sign  so  that  the  rario  of  Eq.  (18)  is  negative.  This  implies  that  existing  box  inverse 
models  cannot  find  the  correct  sign  for  both  the  interfacial  volume  flux  (e  times  the  horizontal 
area  of  a  box)  and  the  total  effect  of  vertical  mixing  processes  in  the  conservation  equation  for 
potential  temperature.  Since  the  dianeutral  velocity  affects  the  linear  vonicity  equation,  it  is 
clear  that  by  using  only  interfacial  advection,  one  cannot  simultaneously  model  the  influence 
of  vertical  mixing  processes  on  both  this  equation  and  the  heat  equation. 

Of  equal  concern  are  the  errors  caused  by  such  over-simplified  physics  when  more  than  one 
passive  tracer  is  considered.  For  example,  if  conservation  equations  are  written  for  both 
salinity  and  potential  temperature,  vertical  advection  affects  these  equations  in  the  ratio  6z/Sz. 
whereas  in  reality,  the  total  effect  of  vertical  diffusion  and  advection  occurs  in  the  ratio  (5/ a 
(compare  the  D  terms  in  Eqs  (4)  and  (6)).  The  relative  changes  in  the  inverse  model’s  d  and  S 
equations  are  then  in  error  by  Rp  =  adziP^z,  a  ratio  that  is  about  2  in  the  Central  Water  and  is 
often  negative  in  the  Intermediate  Water  and  below.  Similarly,  the  ratio  of  the  relevant  two 
terms  in  the  C  equation,  (7),  to  the  corresponding  term  in  the  S  equation  will  not  resemble 
Cz!Sz  which  it  is  forced  to  do  by  ignoring  dianeutral  diffusion  and  considering  only  dianeutral 
advection. 

These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  inverse  models  such  as  that  of  Wunsch  (1984a)  where  the 
aim  was  to  find  the  strength  of  equatorial  upwelling  using  radiocarbon  and  other  tracer  data. 
One  cannot  expect  to  even  find  the  correct  sign  for  such  upwelling/downwelling  if  one  ignores 
an  inherent  a.spect  of  dianeutral  mixing,  namely  dianeutral  diffusion.  Similarly,  Wunsch 
(1984b),  in  an  eclectic  model  of  the  North  Atlantic,  found  a  “highly  energetic  convective,  or 
thermohaline,  mode  of  motion”,  displayed  in  the  streamlines  of  the  zonally  averaged 
overturning  flow  in  the  meridional  sections  of  his  figures  8b  and  9.  The  above  discussion, 
and  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  Atlantic  (which  are  not  shown  here)  shows  that  if  the 
dianeutral  motion  of  these  figures  had  the  correct  sign,  the  concomitant  water-mass  conversion 
is  modelled  with  an  incorrect  magnitude,  and  also  the  wrong  sign  in  some  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  In  an  inverse  model  of  the  Deep  Water  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  Schlitzer  (1987) 
included  both  interfacial  mixing  and  advection,  but  without  an  equation  like  Eq.  (5)  above  to 
link  them  together.  In  one  of  his  solutions,  he  finds  a  zero  vertical  diffusivity  and  a 
downwelling  velocity  through  his  O4  surface  of  13x10“^  m  s“'!  Such  a  large  interfacial 
velocity  must  be  caused  by  a  corre.spondingly  large  vertical  diffusivity.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
step-by-step  derivation  of  the  appropriate  conservation  equations  (4,  6  and  7)  will  assist  in  the 
design  of  future  inver.se  models  so  that  the  elegant  mathematical  machinery  developed  by 
Wunsch  and  others  can  be  used  in  a  consistent  fashion.  Equation  (6)  has  already  been  used 
successfully  by  Bauer  and  Siedler  (1988).  This  paper  and  one  by  Hogg  (1987)  demonstrate 
that  the  second  order  vertical  derivatives  that  are  required  can  be  evaluated  with  sufficiently 
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little  noise.  Bauer  and  Siedler  (1988)  found  that  the  diffusivities  could  be  determined  quite 
accurately,  and  in  particular,  both  lateral  and  vertical  diffusivities  were  positive  even  when  the 
model  was  perturbed  substantially  by  doubling  the  lateral  advection  term.  This  study  provides 
retd  hope  that  once  mixing  processes  are  included  in  diagnostic  models  (including  inverse 
models)  in  a  consistent  fashion,  we  may  expect  that  not  only  will  the  strength  of  mixing 
processes  be  a  well-determined  model  output,  but  that  such  mixing  processes  will  provide 
useful  constraints  on  the  reference  level  velocities  and  hence  the  magnitude  of  the  mean 
circulation. 

Table  1  shows  the  relative  roles  of  dianeutral  diffusion  and  advection  for  a  variety  of  mixing 
processes  in  the  ocean.  The  columns  labeled  “Diffusion”  and  “Advection”  are  the  two 
contributions  of  the  mixing  processes  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  con.servation  etjuation  for 
potential  temperature,  Eq.  (4),  and  the  sum  of  these  columns  appears  at  the  right  of  the  table, 
labeled  “Water-Mass  Conversion”.  The  first  row  is  concerned  with  small-scale  turbulent 
mixing  as  parameterized  by  a  vertical  diffusivity,  D,  and  this  process  has  been  discussed  in 


Table  1 .  Dianeutral  Diffusion  Versus  Dianeutral  Advection 


Small  ■  scale 
turbulenl  mixing 


(DO,), 


D,0,-0,gN^D(a()„-15S„) 


do 


Double  ■  diffusive 
convection 


-F, 


.elRp/Y-1] 


Rp-1] 


Cabbelir\g 


0^KgN'^V„0  V„0 


0,KgN^|iv„0.  V„0 


Ifiermobaricily 


O.KgN^-;|-V„0-  V„p 


0,KgN^-|-V„().  V„p 


Double  -  diffusive  (RO,) 
interleaving 


1 


0,gN  (x(B(),) 


lRp-1 


-(BO,) 


(negative  sign) 


(positive  sign) 


SeV  motion 


small  ? 


significant 


significant  ? 


Helicity  of  neutral  ?,  but  small  proportional  to  ft  V  Ox  V  pdA  .small 
trajectories  .v,  n'^ 


?  .  but  small 


this  section.  The  second  is  double-diffusive  convection,  where  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  flux 
divergences  of  heat  and  salt  (in  buoyancy  units)  is  y.  This  case  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by 
McDougall  (1987a).  Double-diffusive  convection  changes  the  potential  tempierature  of  a 
water-mass  at  a  rate  that  is  larger  than  the  diffusive  contribution,  -F^ ,  by  the  ratio 
\Rply  -\\  !  [R  p-\\  which  is  often  greater  than  3.  Cabbeling  and  thermobaricity  are  the 
next  entries  in  the  table.  As  explained  above,  these  proces.ses  are  advective  by  nature  and  they 
do  negligible  amounts  of  vertical  diffusion  (see  also  McDougall,  1987a). 
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Double-diffusive  intrusions  are  commonly  observed  at  thermoclinic  fronts  and  tu'e  expected  to 
be  responsible  for  a  significant  amount  of  water-mass  conversion  in  these  locations.  The  total 
dianeutral  fluxes  of  properties  by  double-diffusive  interleaving  are  due  to  (i)  the  “diffusive” 
and  “salt-finger”  fluxes  across  the  quasi-horizontal  double-diffusive  interfaces,  and  (ii),  the 
dianeutral  advection  of  the  intrusions  themselves.  Garrett  (1982)  and  McDougall  (1985)  have 
shown  that  the  dianeutral  advective  contribution  is  often  as  large  as  that  directly  caused  by  the 
driving  interfacia!  fluxes.  The  vertical  fluxes  of  ^and  S  due  to  salt-fingering  are  down  their 
respective  vertical  gradients,  while  for  positive  6.  and  S2  (such  as  in  the  Central  Water  of  the 
World’s  oceans),  the  dianeutral  advective  fluxes  are  up  their  gradients.  The  advective 
contributions  to  the  fluxes  of  0and  S  almost  balance  in  buoyancy  terms,  while  the  salt-fingers 
transport  twice  as  much  salt  as  heat,  and  there  are  also  small  vertical  fluxes  due  to  the 
“diffusive”  interfaces.  The  total  dianeutral  flux  of  heat  is  up  the  potential  temperature  gradient 
while  the  effective  vertical  diffusivity  of  salt  is  smaller  and  may  be  either  positive  or  negative 
depending  on  the  exact  conditions  and  on  the  model  assumptions  that  are  not  now  well- 
determined.  This  suggests  that  a  convenient  way  to  parameterize  double-diffusive  interleaving 
is  to  take  the  vertical  salt  flux  to  be  zero  and  the  vertical  flux  of  potential  temperature  to  be 
given  by  a  negative  vertical  diffusivity,  -B,  where  B  is  positive.  This  simple  parameterization 
scheme  should  preserve  the  flavour  of  what  is  now  known  about  double-diffusive 
interleaving.  Since  dissolved  substances  are  fluxed  by  salt-fingers  in  a  similar  fa.shion  to  salt 
(the  fluxes  are  proportional  to  the  respective  vertical  gradients),  the  effective  vertical 
diffusivity  of  tracer  C  should  also  be  taken  to  be  zero.  With  this  parameterization  of  double- 
diffusive  interleaving,  the  conservation  equation  (1)  for  potential  temperature  has  the  term 
-  [Bd^)  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  contribution  of  double-diffusive  interleaving  to  the 
dianeutral  velocity  is  shown  in  the  table  and  the  total  effect  on  water-mass  conversion  acts  like 
a  positive  diffusivity,  B,  with  a  weighting  function  [  .  The  positive  nature  of  this 

effective  diffusivity  arises  because  the  advective  contribution  outweighs  the  negative  diffusive 
contribution. 

The  last  two  processes  in  Table  1  are  concerned  with  less  well  known  dianeutral  processes, 
namely  the  dianeutral  motion  of  submesoscale  coherent  vortices  (SCVs)  and  the  vertical 
advection  caused  by  the  ill-defined  nature  of  neutral  surfaces.  Submesoscale  coherent  vortices 
move  vertically  through  both  potential-density  surfaces  and  neutral  surfaces  (McDougall, 
1987b)  and  this  contribution  to  the  average  dianeutral  motion  in  an  ocean  basin  will  be 
significant  if  submesoscale  coherent  vortices  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  epineutral 
fluxes  of  scalars.  Since  this  has  not  yet  been  proven,  a  temjx)rary  conclusion  is  that  the 
dianeutral  motion  of  subme.soscale  coherent  vortices  is  probably  small.  Because  neutral 
surfaces  are  formally  ill-defined,  neutral  trajectories  are  helicoidal  in  nature,  and  the  lateral 
motion  along  neutral  trajectories  necessarily  involves  vertical  advection  (McDougall  and 
Jackett,  1988).  This  vertical  advection  does  not  rely  on  vertical  mixing  processes  per  se. 
Recent  work  (Jackett  and  McDougall,  manuscript  in  preparation)  has  shown  that  this  process 
does  not  cau.se  significant  vertical  motion  in  any  part  of  the  main  themiocline  in  any  of  the 
world’s  oceans. 


BOUNDARY  MIXING  VERSUS  INTERIOR  MIXING 

Bottom  Water  is  formed  each  year  and  yet  the  ocean  is  not  believed  to  become  continually 
more  dense  so  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  mean  upwelling  of  water  through  neutral 
surfaces.  It  is  not  yet  known  where  this  upwelling  occurs.  The  Stommel- Arons  (1960) 
theory  for  the  circulation  of  the  deep  ocean  is  driven  by  an  upwelling  velocity  field  that  is 
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unifonn  in  latitude  and  longitude  and  increases  linearly  with  height,  z,  from  zero  at  the  ocean 
bottom.  Partly  fuelled  by  the  lower-than-expected  observed  levels  of  ocean  microstructure  in 
mid-ocean,  some  authors  have  suggested  that  a  large  part  of  the  required  mixing  activity  may 
occur  at  the  ocean’s  boundaries. 

Armi  (1978)  stresses  that  mixed  layers  on  seamounts  or  continental  boundaries  are 
periodically  injected  into  the  ocean  interior  by  unsteady  meso-scale  eddies,  thereby  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  boundary  mixing  above  the  level  that  would  apply  if  the  ocean  were  steady, 
while  Garrett  (1979)  has  argued  that  the  mixing  in  bottom  boundary  layers  is  often  quite 
inefficient  in  that  where  the  energy  available  for  mixing  is  the  largest,  there  is  a  vanishingly 
small  density  gradient  (i.e.  the  flux  Richardson  number  is  small  where  the  overall  Richardson 
number  is  small).  Eriksen  (198.^^),  and  more  recently,  Garrett  and  Gilbert  (1988)  have  studied 
a  different  type  of  “near-boundary”  mixing  that  is  based  on  the  relaxation  of  the  internal  wave 
field  to  the  Garrett  &  Munk  spectrum  after  internal  waves  are  reflected  off  the  sloping  ocean 
floor.  These  theories  can  give  quite  large  vertical  diffusivities  and  the  elevated  mixing  activity 
occurs  within  1(X)  m  to  200  m  of  the  ocean  floor,  which  is  quite  a  large  distance  compared 
with  the  typical  bottom  mixed-layer  depth  of  about  35  m. 

Early  research  on  boundary  mixing  concentrated  on  the  along-slope  flow  produced  because  of 
the  vanishing  density  gradient  normal  to  the  slope  (Phillips,  1970,  and  Wunsch,  1970). 
However,  Thorpe  (1987)  has  considered  a  fully  turbulent  boundary  layer  structure  and  has 
shown  that  this  process  leads  to  nett  motion  along  the  slope  that  is  proportional  to  the  vertical 
diffusivity  outside  the  boundary  layer.  Phillips  et  al.  (1986)  havv,  analyzed  the  motion 
adjacent  to  a  sloping  turbulent  boundary  layer  in  a  stratified  fluid  and  have  shown  that  the 
diffusion  of  material  along  the  slope  is  due  to  three  quite  separate  processes.  First,  the 
diffusivity  in  the  boundary  layer,  second  a  counter-flowing  velocity  field  in  the  boundary 
region,  and  third,  a  mean  convergent  flow  toward  a  depth  of  maximum  buoyancy  frequency. 
In  their  terminology,  if  Kg  is  the  diffusivity  in  the  boundary  layer,  0is  the  angle  of  the  slope  to 
the  horizontal  and  5  the  boundary  layer  thickness,  the  magnitude  of  the  up-  and  down-slope 
velocities  in  the  counter-flowing  structure  is  v'  =  Kg  cot6  and  the  buoyancy  perturbation 
between  the  counter-flowing  cells  is  b'  =  N^Scosd.  The  vertical  velocity  of  each  cell  is  of 
magnitude  w'  =  Kg  cosd  so  that  the  effective  vertical  diffusivity  of  this  counter-flowing 
structure  is  of  order  [w’byN^  =  Kg  cos^6=  Kg,  so  that  this  counter-flowing  convection 
process  is  quite  weak.  Here  we  will  not  be  concerned  with  the  detailed  processes  that  cause 
diapycnal  fluxes  of  properties  in  the  boundary  or  “near-boundtiiy”  region,  nor  the  detailed 
structure  of  the  boundary  layer.  Rather,  boundary  mixing  or  near-boundary  mixing  will  be 
simply  regarded  as  a  normal  vertical  mixing  process,  parameterized  by  a  venical  turbulent 
diffusivity,  D,  which  is  simply  enhanced  near  ocean  boundaries. 

Laboratory  studies  by  Thorpe  (1982)  and  Ivey  (1987a)  show  that  when  a  stratified  fluid  is 
mixed  at  a  side  boundary,  there  is  a  continual  bi-directional  exchange  of  Ruid  between  iltc 
interior  and  the  boundary  layer.  This  exchange  amounts  to  an  efficient  means  of  mixing 
passive  tracers  into  the  interior  but  does  not  cause  significant  diapycnal  transport  (Ivey  and 
Corcos,  1982).  This  observation  has  led  to  the  common  belief  that  strong  mixing  in  the 
relatively  small  area  of  the  ocean  near  boundaries  is  equivalent  to  a  much  weaker  mixing 
intensity  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  ocean.  This  assumption  is  often  written  in  the  form 

-  n  ^ 


(19) 


mi 


eff 

(see  for  example,  Ivey,  1987a,b),  where  is  the  effective  interior  diapycnal  diffusivity 
caused  by  the  boundary  mixing,  Ai  is  the  area  of  the  ocean  measured  along  a  particuku’ 
isopycnal  and  At,  is  the  area  of  this  same  isopycnal  surface  that  is  inside  turbulent  boundary 
regions  where  the  diapycnal  diffusivity  is  D/,  (see  Fig.  9).  In  this  section  of  the  paper,  it  will 
be  shown  that  if  most  mixing  happened  near  boundaries,  the  circulation  of  the  deep  ocean 
would  be  profoundly  affected.  Interior  and  boundary  mixing  may  have  similar  effects  on  the 
distributions  of  pu.ssive  tracers  but  the  mean  circulation  driven  by  the  two  types  of  mixing 
could  hardly  be  more  different. 


Region  of  near  -  boundary  mixing 


Fig.  9.  A  schematic  cross-section  showing  four  near-boundary  mixing  regions 
of  total  area  Ah,  and  the  total  lateral  area.  A/,  of  a  particular  isopycnal. 


A  Single  Side-wall 

A  steady-state  ocean  is  considered  in  which  there  is  boundary  mixing  but  no  interior  mixing. 
Initially  mixing  is  considered  to  be  present  at  only  one  side  boundary,  and  then  the  discussion 
is  broadened  to  include  the  more  general  cases  of  many  actively  mixing  boundaries  and  also 
the  implications  of  mixing  at  seamounts.  In  a  steady-state,  the  depths  of  all  the  neutral 
surfaces  are  constant  and  so  the  volume  between  pairs  of  neutral  surfaces  is  constant.  In  an 
ocean  with  no  interior  mixing,  there  can  be  no  dianeutral  motion  and  so  there  is  not  net 
exchange  of  volume  between  the  turbulent  boundary  region  of  Fig.  10  and  the  interior.  All  the 
upwelling  of  Bottom  Water  occurs  in  the  turbulent  boundary  region.  In  the  steady  state,  the 
area  of  the  boundary  region,  A^,  the  vertical  density  gradient  and  the  mixing  intensity,  D, 
must  have  adjusted  so  that  the  buoyancy  flux  and  the  volume  flux  in  the  boundary  region  tire 
both  independent  of  height.  The  side-walls  in  Fig.  10  need  not  be  vertical.  This  simple  case 
demonstrates  that  a  totally  quiescent  interior  ocean  is  consistent  with  no  interior  vertical 
mixing. 


Several  Side-walls 


The  situation  with  two  separate  turbulent  boundary  regions  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1.  Sir.ce  there 
is  no  dianeutral  motion  and  the  volume  between  neutral  surfaces  is  constant  (under  the  steady 
state  assumption),  there  is  still  no  nett  flow  into  or  out  of  the  interior.  However  there  can  now 
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be  flow  in  the  ocean  interior  as  fluid  moves  from  one  boundary  region  to  the  other.  Where 
there  is  increased  mixing  activity  at  a  panicular  depth  in  one  boundary  layer,  the  venical 
buoyancy  flux  is  locally  enhanced,  leading  to  a  negative  value  of  C2  in  the  boundary  region  and 
a  consequent  loss  of  fluid  from  the  boundary  layer  to  the  quiescent  interior  This  is  indicated 
graphically  in  Fig  12.  In  a  steady  state,  the  volume  flux  lost  from  one  boundary  is  gained  by 
another.  Tlie  implication  of  these  simple  arguments  of  buoyancy  and  volume  conservation  is 
that  a  deep  ocean  that  is  mixed  only  at  its  boundaries  will  not  display  the  smoothly  vtirying 
mean  flows  of  the  Stommel-Arcns  type.  Rather,  mean  flows  will  occur  in  a  more  random 
pattern  and  probably  with  a  smaller  amplitude.  These  mean  flows  have  the  rather  passive  job 
of  simply  moving  fluid  from  one  boundary  layer  to  another;  all  the  action  occurs  in  the 
boundary  regions. 


Seamounts 

Seamounts  are  worthy  of  special  consideration  because  the  area  available  for  boundary  mixing 
is  a  strong  function  of  height.  The  conservation  equations  for  buoyancy  and  volume  are 

AeN^  =  iADn\ 
and 

Cm  =  -[Ae\^  , 

where  the  subscript  i,  has  been  dropped  from  the  area,  C  is  the  circumference  around  the 
seamount  on  a  neutral  surface,  and  u  is  the  horizontal  velocity  leaving  the  boundary  layer  and 
entering  the  non-turbulent  interior  ocean.  (Of  course,  the  non-linear  equation  of  state  tenn 
from  Eq.  (11)  should  also  appear  in  Eq.  (20),  but  is  excluded  here  for  convenience). 

Assuming  that  the  dominant  contribution  to  at  a  seamount  comes  from  the 

comparatively  rapid  variation  of  A  with  z,  one  finds  that 


(20) 

(21) 


Ae  =  DA, , 
and 

Cm  =  -[  DA,]^  -DA„ 


(22) 

(23) 


The  area  available  for  mixing  at  a  seamount  is  a  decreasing  function  of  height,  z,  and  so  from 
Eq.  (22),  the  vertical  motion  in  the  turbulent  boundary  layer  is  downwards,  implying  that 
above  this  depth,  the  seamount  is  (on  average)  acting  as  a  sink  for  the  lateral  flow  field.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  some  simple  geometrical  shapes  to  see  how  the  ocean  may  choose  to 
achieve  the  local  balances  described  by  Eqs  (22)  and  (23). 

Consider  first  a  conical  seamount.  The  lateral  width  of  the  boundary  layer  and  the  venical 
diffusivity,  D,  are  assumed  to  be  independent  uf  depth  and  so  the  area.  A,  the  circumference, 
C,  and  the  radius  of  the  seamount  are  all  proportional  to  (zg  -  z),  where  zq  is  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  seamount.  A^  is  negative  and  constant  along  the  cone  so  that  the  downwelling 
volume  flux,  Ae,  is  depth-independent  and  the  horizontal  velocity  outside  of  the  boundarc' 
layer,  m,  is  zero.  From  where  does  the  downwelling  volume  flux  in  the  turbulent  boundarc' 
layer  originate?  The  answer  lies  in  a  singularity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
1 3  (a).  The  real  ocean  does  not  of  course  exhibit  such  singular  behaviour,  but  it  is  not 
obvious  how  things  will  adjust.  Perhaps  the  density  gradient  near  the  apex  will  change 
sufficiently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seamount  to  ensure  a  smoother  velocity  structure  near  the 
apex. 


3()9 


u,  bottom  Water  volume  flux 

Fig.  10.  Sketch  of  an  ocean  in  steady  state  with  no  interior 
mixing  and  with  boundary  mixing  occurring  at  only  one  side- 
wall.  All  the  upwelling  of  Bottom  Water  occurs  in  the  turbulent 
boundary  layer,  and  there  is  no  net  exchange  of  volume 
between  the  boundary  region  and  the  ocean  interior. 


0  Vertical  Volume  Flux 


Fig.  1 1 .  Two  turbulent  boundary  regions  can  share  the  task  of  upwelling  the  Bottom 
Water.  The  volume  flux  divergence  in  one  boundary  layer  is  matched  by  the  convergence 
at  the  other.  There  is  still  no  divergence  in  the  interior,  although  there  must  now  be  a 
mean  flow  there  to  effect  the  exchange  of  mass  between  the  different  boundary  layers. 
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0  DN^  0  (DN^),  0  (DN^),  0  e, 

e  = - 


Fig.  12.  These  graphs  indicate  how  increased  vertical  mixing  near  one  boundary  leads  to 
outflow  from  that  lx)undary.  The  area  of  the  boundary  mixing  is  assumed  constant  with 

height  so  that  the  dianeutral  velocity  is  given  by  =  [o/V^]^  .  The  dashed  lines  are 

for  a  depth-independent  upwelling  velocity,  e,  that  would  apply  if  the  venical  diffusi\  ity. 
D,  were  not  locally  enhanced  at  the  depth  indicated. 


Two  other  seamount  geometries  are  considered  in  Fig.  13  (b)  and  (c):  the  seamount  radius 
proportional  to  {zq  -  z)2  and  {zq  -  2)^-5.  The  pinnacle  shape  of  Fig.  1 3  (b)  does  not  require 
any  singularities,  while  the  more  realistic  geometry  of  Fig.  13  (c)  has  an  infinitely  large 
downwelling  flow  at  the  apex  and  a  corresponding  singularity  in  the  horizontal  inflowing 
mass  flux  to  match  (F.  Flenyey,  private  communication,  1989).  Of  the  three  geometries 
considered  here,  all  have  downwelling  in  the  boundary  layer,  but  the  lateral  volume  flux,  Cu, 
is  quite  different  in  the  three  cases.  The  pinnacle  (Fig.  13b)  acts  as  a  sink  at  all  depths 
whereas  the  cone  is  a  strong  sink  (a  delta  function)  at  the  apex  and  thereafter  does  nui 
exchange  fluid  with  the  ocean  interior.  The  most  realistic  shape  for  the  top  of  a  seamount. 

Fig.  13c,  has  a  .strong  double  singularity  at  its  highest  point  with  alternating  inflow  and 
outflow.  The  volume  flux  of  the  inflow  must  be  larger  than  that  of  the  outflow  because  the 
turbulent  boundary  layer  carries  fluid  downward  at  all  depths. 

One  can  imagine  constructing  a  model  of  a  realistic  seamount  by  having  the  geometry  of  Fig. 
13  (c)  at  the  summit,  a  straight-sided  seamount  like  Fig.  13(a)  near  the  mid-depth,  and  a  flared 
section  like  Fig.  13(b)  at  the  ba.se.  The  downwelling  volume  flux  in  the  boundary  layer  would 
then  be  large  near  the  .summit,  decrea.se  to  a  constant  value  on  the  conical  section  and  then 
increase  on  the  flared  section  at  the  base  of  the  seamount.  Meanwhile,  the  very  top  of  the 
seamount  would  act  like  a  sink  to  the  exterior  fluid,  followed  by  a  source  of  tluid  which 
decreased  to  zero  on  the  conical  .section  and  then  became  a  sink  of  constant  strength  on  the 
flared  section. 


A 


Ae  =  DA, 


Cu  =  -  DA 


F'ig,  13.  Sketches  of  the  seamount  cross-section,  the  area  of  the  boundary  mixing,  A.  as  a 
function  of  height,  z,  the  dianeutral  volume  flux,  Ae,  and  the  lateral  outflowing  volume  tlux, 
Cu,  for  three  different  seamount  geometries.  Fig  (a)  is  a  cone.  Fig  (b)  has  the  radius  of  the 
seamount  proportional  to  (zq  -  z)^  and  Fig  (c)  has  the  radius  proponional  to 
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It  is  clear  from  these  simple  geometrical  examples  that  the  implications  of  mixing  near  the 
top  of  seamounts  are  far  from  solved.  Nevertheless,  one  can  reach  somiC  useful  conclusions 
about  seamounts  without  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  mixing-induced  Hows  near  the 
summit.  This  is  because  Eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  apply  at  each  depth,  z.  independent  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  near-summit  region  where  extra  physical  processes  seem  to  be  needed. 

From  Eq.  (22)  it  is  concluded  that  becau.se  A,  is  always  negative  at  a  seamount,  the  tluid  in 
the  turbulent  boundary  moves  downward  so  that,  on  average,  seamounts  are  sinks  for  the 
deep  ocean.  From  Eq.  (23)  it  is  concluded  that  the  lateral  How  into  or  out  of  the  boundary 
is  governed  by  the  curvature  of  the  seamount  profile.  A  convex  region  with  A„  <  0  is  a 
.source  for  the  deep  ocean,  while  a  concave  region  where  A„  >  0  is  a  sink.  Since  on 
average  seamounts  are  sinks  for  the  lateral  flow  field  of  the  deep  ocean,  the  tluid  that  is 
downwelled  in  the  seamount  boundary  layers  must  make  its  way  to  continental  boundaries 
or  to  mid-ocean  ridges,  where,  on  average,  it  is  upwelled. 

The  picture  that  emerges  for  the  deep  circulation  driven  by  boundary  mixing  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  Stommel  and  Arons  ( 1960)  where  the  spatially  uniform  upwelling  must  be  driven  by 
interior  mixing.  Instead  of  broad  smooth  regions  of  poleward  flow,  we  have  found  that  the 
interior  deep  ocean  is  quiescent  except  for  the  need  to  transfer  fluid  from  one  turbulent 
boundary  layer  to  another,  and  for  the  tendency  for  seamounts  to  act  as  sinks  for  the 
horizontal  circulation.  The  contrasting  deep  circulation  patterns  ate  shown  schematically  in 
Fig.  14.  It  is  concluded  that  while  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  regtu-d  boundary  mixing  in  temis 
of  an  equivalent  interior  diffusivity  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  mean  distributions  of 
passive  tracers,  the  two  types  of  mixing  processes  have  very  different  dynamical  implicatitnis 
for  the  mean  circulation  in  the  deep  ocean. 


(a)  (b) 

Fig.  14.  .Sketches  of  the  Stommel- Arons  ( 1960)  circulation  (Fig  a),  ;md  a  circulation  caused 
by  boundary  mixing  at  continental  margins  and  seamounts.  Fhe  boundary  lay  ers  adjacent  to 
continents  must  upwell  not  only  the  Bottom  Water  flux,  but  also  the  water  that  is  pumped 
dow  n  at  the  Ixiundaries  of  .seamounts. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  importance  of  the  vertical  velocity  to  the  general  circulation  of  the  ocean  provides  much  of 
the  incentive  for  measuring  the  strength  of  ocean  microstructure  and  thereby  deducing  the 
vertical  advection  through  neutral  surfaces  (i.e.  dianeutral  advection).  The  septu'ate  roles  of 
dianeutral  advection  and  dianeutral  mixing  in  causing  water-mass  conversion  have  been 
illustrated  in  this  paper  by  maps  of  the  relevant  vertical  derivatives  of  hydrographic  variables 
on  some  neutral  surfaces  from  each  of  the  world’s  oceans.  For  example,  maps  of  the 
upwelling  (dianeutral  advection)  caused  by  small-scale  mixing  are  presented,  nomtalized  by 
the  vertical  diffusivity.  These  maps  show  that  there  is  considerable  variability  in  the 
magnitude  and  sign  of  such  upwelling  at  different  depths  and  at  different  locations  on  a  neutral 
surface.  Vertical  diffusion  and  vertical  advection  have  no  strong  tendency  to  be  correlated  for 
any  given  tracer,  and  so  the  common  practice  in  inverse  models  of  lumping  the  effects  of 
dianeutral  advection  and  diffusion  into  a  single  interfacial  volume  flux  is  unacceptable.  This 
practice  often  forces  the  vertical  processes  to  contribute  a  tenn  of  the  wTong  sign  to  the 
conservation  equations. 

Two  processes  -  themiobaricity  and  cabbeling  -  achieve  dianeutral  advection  without  relying 
on  vertical  mixing  processes,  and  .so  this  part  of  the  total  vertical  velocity  is  invisible  to 
microstructure  instruments  that  measure  the  dissipation  rate  of  mechanical  energy,  t. 
Themiobaricity  and  cabbeling  are  quite  strong  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceans, 
causing  contributions  to  the  dianeutral  downwelling  velocity  of  order  -  IxKF' m  s"'.  These 
ill  turn  make  a  large  impact  on  the  conservation  equations  of  scalars  in  these  regions.  Of  the 
two  processes,  themiobtiricity  is  rather  smaller  than  cabbeling  except  in  the  Antarctic 
Circumpolar  Current  where  it  is  at  least  as  hu'ge  as  cabbeling  and  also  of  the  same  sign. 

It  is  common  to  use  the  dissipation  rate  of  mechanical  energy,  c,  to  infer  the  vertical  diffusivit\ 
through  Osborn’s  (1980)  formula,  D  =  F^eN'^.  The  nonlinearity  of  the  equation  of  state 
means  that  in  the  thermocline,  the  real  dianeutral  velocity  will  often  be  10'^  m  s''  less  than 
the  estimate,  Dcxle,  that  one  would  infer  from  the  microstructure  data  alone. 

It  is  shown  that  vertical  mixing  processes  do  not  contribute  to  cabbeling  or  themiobaricity. 

The  opposite  side  of  this  coin  is  that  when  a  conservation  equation  is  written  for  potential 
density,  the  contribution  of  the  vertical  diffusivity  acting  on  the  nonlinear  temis  of  the  equation 
of  state  must  be  subtracted  from  the  normal  diffusive  flux  divergence  of  potential  densits . 
Failure  to  do  this  in  inverse  models  to  date  has  undoubtedly  led  to  significant  errors  in  the 
diapycnal  velocities  of  such  models. 

The  final  section  of  the  paper  considers  the  contrasting  dynamical  implications  of  interior 
mixing  and  boundary  mixing  in  the  deep  ocean.  Simple  arguments,  based  largely  on  the 
conservation  of  volume  in  a  steady  ocean,  have  shown  that  it  is  quite  misleading  to  reg.ird 
boundary  mixing  as  equivalent  to  an  "effective  i.nterior  diffusivity."  Ip  an  ocean  with  no 
interior  mixing.  Bottom  Water  is  upwelled  only  in  the  turbulent  boundary  layers  on 
continental  boundaries,  with  the  interior  ocean  being  largely  stagnant,  and  seamounts 
causing  a  local  sinking  of  tluid  in  their  vicinity. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  correct  parameterisation  of  diapycnal  mixing  in  the  ocean  requires  that  we  identify 
the  rate-limiting  processes.  In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  the  process  governing  fluxes 
across  mean  isopycnals  may  be  baroclinic  instability,  with  the  fluxes  requiring,  but 
independent  of  the  magnitude  of,  smaller  scale  water  mass  modification  processes.  Even 
if  the  stirring  by  mesoscale  eddies  does  not  cause  a  diapycnal  flux  directly,  it  should 
create  thermohaline  fronts  at  which  double  diffusive  intrusions  are  associated  with 
diapycnal  mixing.  Simple  formulae  for  the  effective  diapycnal  diffusivity  in  these  two 
cases  are  reviewed. 

Near-boundary  mixing  by  the  breaking  of  internal  waves  reflected  off  a  sloping  bottom 
may  be  the  dominant  diapycnal  mixing  mechanism  in  the  abyssal  ocean;  this  is  reviewed. 
A  simple  mechanistic  argument  for  the  connection  between  Thorpe  and  Ozmidov  scales 
is  also  presented. 


1 .  INTRODUCTION 

A  couple  of  decades  ago  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  computationally  convenient,  and 
philosophically  acceptable,  to  parameterise  the  mixing  of  scalars  in  d.e  ocean  using  an 
eddy  diffusivity  tensor  that  was  diagonal  with  respect  to  horizontal  and  vertical  axes. 

The  horizontal  mixing  coefficient  K//  was  taken  to  represent  the  stirring  effect  of  meso¬ 
scale  eddies  and  so  was  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  vertical  coefficient 
Ky  which  repre.sented  mixing  associated  with  processes  such  as  breaking  internal  waves. 

It  became  recognized,  though,  that  a  horizontal  diffusivity  Kn  would  produce  a  flux 
across  the  positions  of  mean  i.sopycnals  (surfaces  of  equal  potential  density,  based  on  the 
average  temperature  and  salinity  resolved  by  the  model)  that  was  equivalent  to  a  diapyc¬ 
nal  diffusivity  where  .v  is  the  slope  of  the  isopycnal.  Veronis  (1975)  pointed  out 

that,  in  regions  of  large  .v ,  this  might  be  considerably  larger  than  Ky  and  that  the  associ¬ 
ated  flux  might  force  a  model  to  produce  a  compen.sating  mean  circulation  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  and  even  direction  that  was  implausible. 
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The  horizontal/vertical  split  has  thus  fallen  into  disfavour,  though  its  use  appears  to  have 
persisted  long  enough  for  McDougall  and  Church  (1986)  to  launch  a  fresh  attack.  It 
seems  to  have  become  a  matter  of  faith  that  eddies  in  the  ocean  stir  scalars  along  isopyc- 
nals  rather  than  horizontally,  so  that  the  diffusivity  tensor  is  diagonal  in  a  coordinate 
frame  defined  by  the  isopycnal  surface  and  the  normal  to  it. 

Contributing  to  this  belief  was  the  argument  that  mesoscale  eddies  carry  the  potential 
density  field  adiabatically  with  them  and  so  cannot  produce  a  flux  across  the  potential 
density  surface  (e.g.,  McDougall  and  Church,  1986T  The  fundamental  flaw  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  though,  is  that,  for  a  model  in  which  the  eddies  are  not  resolved,  the  appropriate 
density  surfaces  are  those  associated  with  the  mean  temperature  and  salinity  fields,  aver¬ 
aged  over  several  eddy  space  or  time  scales.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  water  mass, 
advected  by  eddy  motion  across  a  mean  isopycnal,  undergoes  sufficient  modification,  by 
mixing  or  air-sea  interaction,  that  the  eddying  return  flow  has  different  properties,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  net  eddy  flux  across  the  mean  isopycnal. 

In  the  troposphere,  for  example,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  net  flux  of  heat,  across  the 
sloping  surfaces  of  equal  average  potential  temperature,  associated  with  the  combined 
processes  of  baroclinic  instability  and  air  mass  modification  by  a  variety  of  diabatic 
effects.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  net  diapycnal  flux  may  be  controlled  by  the  baro¬ 
clinic  instability  rather  than  the  smaller  scale  diabatic  processes,  provided  only  that  the 
latter  exist  and  perhaps  have  a  strength  greater  than  some  minimum.  On  the  other  hand, 
tracers  in  the  stratosphere  seem  to  be  generally  stirred  along  mean  isentropic  surfaces 
(e.g.,  Andrews  et  al.,  1987),  much  as  is  fashionably  assumed  for  the  ocean. 

It  thus  seems  quite  likely  that,  in  the  ocean  too,  there  will  be  regions  where  eddies  do 
merely  stir  scalars  along  neutral  surfaces  based  on  the  mean  temperature  and  salinity,  but 
there  may  well  be  others  where  they  provide  the  dominant  flux  across  these  surt'aces. 

This  possibility  has,  in  fact,  been  recognized  for  some  time;  a  review  of  ocean  mixing 
(Garrett,  1979)  ascribes  the  suggestion  to  Peter  Rhines  (personal  communication),  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  definitive  assessments  of  its  importance.  Section  2 
of  this  paper  merely  raises  the  issue  again,  pointing  out  its  potential  quantitative  impor¬ 
tance.  particularly  in  the  Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current. 

In  Section  3  a  different  relationship  between  lateral  stirring  and  diapycnal  mixing  is 
reviewed.  As  eddies  stir  temperature  and  salinity  gradients  on  mean  neutral  surfaces  they 
presumably  create  thermohaline  fronts  at  which  double  diffusive  intrusions  will  appear 
and  cause  diapycnal  fluxes.  Simple  formulae  for  the  effective  eddy  diffusivity,  and  for 
other  measures  indicative  of  this  process,  are  reviewed  and  evaluated  for  a  few  locations. 

In  Section  4  it  is  suggested  that,  once  mixing  coefficients  have  been  detemiined,  the  most 
straightforward  way  of  incorporating  them  into  a  numerical  model  may  just  be  in  the 
(horizontal,  vertical)  coordinate  frame,  rather  than  attempting  to  use  potential  density  as 
the  vertical  coordinate. 

Section  5  provides  a  brief  review  of  the  role  of  near-boundtu'y  mixing  by  breaking  inter¬ 
nal  waves,  a  process  that  may  turn  out  to  be  of  major  importance.  Attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  possibility  that  very  different  circulation  patterns  may  be  associated  with 
near-boundary,  rather  than  interior,  mixing. 
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Section  6,  on  a  somewhat  different  topic,  presents  a  simple  mechanistic  derivation  of  the 
expected  proportionality  of  Thorpe  and  Ozmidov  scales  in  a  stratified  ocean  in  which 
intermittently  breaking  internal  waves  are  the  dominant  cause  of  mixing.  Section  7 
presents  brief  conclusions. 


2.  FLUXES  ACROSS  MEAN  ISOPYCNALS  BY  BAROCLINIC  INSTABILITY 

We  consider  first  a  two-layer  situation,  sketched  in  Fig.'l,  in  which  warm  and  cold  core 
rings  are  formed  at  a  front  through  baroclinic  instability.  If  both  rings  blend  into  their 
new  surroundings  by  mixing  processes,  then  the  correct  parameterisation  will  be  as  a  dif¬ 
fusion  process  across  mean  isopycnals.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  the  warm  core  ring 
blends  into  its  new  surroundings,  perhaps  through  air-sea  interaction,  whereas  the  cold 
core  ring  spins  down  viscously  without  any  exchange  of  scalar  properties  with  the  warm 
water  around  it,  the  correct  parameterisation  of  the  exchange  will  be  as  a  mean  flow  from 
the  warm  water  to  the  cold. 


(a)  (b) 


Fig.  1.  (a)  Schematic  of  a  front  in  a  two-layer  ocean,  (b)  The  same  front 
after  baroclinic  instability  has  led  to  the  formation  of  warm-core  (W)  and 
cold-core  (C)  rings;  the  shaded  area  denotes  the  warm  water. 


In  both  these  scenarios  the  net  transfer  is  associated  with  the  original  baroclinic  instabil¬ 
ity  rather  than  with  the  small-scale  dissipative  processes;  if  the  strengths  of  the  latter  are 
halved  there  will  just  be  twice  as  many  rings  present  at  any  given  time.  The  parameter¬ 
isation  of  the  flux  in  this  scenario  is  usually  taken  to  be  a{g' with  g '  the  reduced 
gravity  and  a  =  5  x  10“^  (Green,  1970;  Pingree,  1979),  although  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
gross  oversimplification  in  many  cases.  Of  course  if  the  waim  core  rings  have  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  rejoining  the  front,  the  net  flux  may  depend  on  the  small  scale  processes  that 
produce  some  changes  in  the  ring  before  it  rejoins. 

The  case  of  continuous  stratification  (Fig.  2)  is  of  rather  more  interest.  The  flux 
parameterisation  adopted  by  Bryden  (1979)  and  Johnson  and  Bryden  (1989)  from 
meteorological  studies  by  Stone  (1974)  is 

Fj  =  iUT"'  =  CH^iN/f  )U,fy  ( I ) 

where  C  is  a  constant  of  about  0.2.  This  flux  can  be  regarded  as  C  times  a  velocity  scale 
HU^  times  a  mixing  length  NH  If  (the  Rossby  radius  of  deformation)  times  ^e  mean 
temperamre  gradient  Ty.  The  effective  horizontal  diffusivity  is  CH^  {N If  )  (/,,  and  so. 
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after  multiplying  by  the  square  of  the  geostrophically  balanced  isopycnal  slope  / 
the  effective  diapycnal  diffusivity  can  be  written 

K^^CH^f  (2) 

where  Ri  =N  lU^  is  the  Richardson  number  of  the  mean  flow.  For  Bryden’s  (1979) 
and  Johnson  and  Bryden’s  (1989)  analysis  of  the  Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current,  which 
does  seem  to  be  baroclinically  unstable,  Ri  =  10^  and  a  of  between  10"^  and 
10~^  m^  s"'  seems  quite  possible  if  we  take  H  =  4000  m.  Regions  with  such  large  effec¬ 
tive  diapycnal  diffusivities  do  not  have  to  be  very  numerous  or  extensive  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  overall  diapycnal  fluxes. 


z 


Fig.  2.  Sloping  isotherms  in  an  ocean  of  depth  H . 

Small-scale  processes  such  as  mixing  or  air-sea  interaction  must  act  in  series,  of  course, 
otherwise  the  Charney-Drazin  nonacceleration  theorem  (e.g.,  Andrews  et  al.,  1987)  tells 
us  that  the  eddj  fluxes  of  heat  and  momentum  would  be  opposed  by  a  mean  flow,  with  no 
net  change  in  T  and  U .  However,  as  long  as  these  small-scale  processes  do  eventually 
operate,  the  net  diapycnal  flux  may  well  be  controlled  by  baroclinic  instability,  rather 
than  the  small-scale  processes;  maybe  the  Southern  Ocean  more  resembles  the  tropo¬ 
sphere  than  the  stratosphere. 

The  above  discussion  is  undoubtedly  rather  superficial;  what  is  required  is  a  series  of 
numerical  model  experiments,  using  an  eddy-resolving  model,  in  which  the  sensitivity  of 
fluxes  across  mean  isopycnals  to  the  parameterisation  of  sub-grid-scale  processes  is 
investigated. 


3.  DIAPYCNAL  FLUXES  FROM  ISOPYCNAL  STIRRING 

Surfaces  of  constant  in-situ  potential  density  (neutral  surfaces)  may  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  temperature  and  salinity  fields  averaged  over  eddy  space  or  time  scales.  Such  sur¬ 
faces  will  have  compensating  gradients  of  potential  temperature  and  salinity  on  them, 
and  stirring  by  meso.scale  eddies  will  create  thermohaline  fronts  at  which  double- 
diffusive  intrusions  can  be  expected  to  fonn  (Fig.  3),  as  described  by  Stern  (1967), 
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(a)  (b) 


Fig,  3.  Schematic  of  (a)  lines  of  constant  potential  temperature 
and  salinity  on  a  neutral  surface,  and  (b)  thermohaline  intrusions  at 
a  front,  (a)  is  a  plan  view  with  (b)  an  elevation  of  a  section  along 
the  dashed  line  in  (a).  HS,  CF  refer  to  “hot,  salty”  and  “cold, 
fresh”  water,  respectively;  the  short  venical  lines  in  (b)  denote  salt 
lingers. 

Ruddick  and  Turner  (1979)  and  others.  As  diapycnal  fluxes  are  associated  with  such 
intrusions,  it  seems  that  the  final  stages  of  isopycnal  stirring  inevitably  lead  to  diapycnal 
mixing. 

Garrett  (1982)  made  a  crude  attempt  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  this  mechanism, 
deriving  very  approximate  formulae  for  the  large-scale  average  diapycnal  diffusivities 
K^,  Kj  and  K ^  for  salinity,  temperature  and  density  that  should  be  u.sed  in  a  model  that 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  intrusions  explicitly.  Me  found  that  p  <  0  (as  is 
appropriate  for  a  mechanism  that  draws  on  the  potential  energy  of  the  ocean),  Kj  may 
take  either  sign  and  is  given  by 

~  (gp  IVS  I  (3) 

with  L  a  measure  of  eddy  diameter,  I  VS  I  the  large-scale  isopycnal  salinity  gradient  and 
P  =  p'^'  dp/dS .  Taking  L  =  100  km.  Table  1  shows  typical  input  parameters  and  the 
resulting  for  three  regions  using  the  maps  of  Reid  (1981)  for  the  abyssal  South  Pacific 
and  Armi  and  Stommel  (1983)  for  the  "Beta  Triangle"  region  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  appears  that  obtaining  a  significant  value  of  which  is  the  average  diapycnal  dif- 
fusivity  rather  than  the  larger  value  applicable  within  regions  of  frontal  intrusions, 
depends  on  having  a  fairly  large  isopycnal  salinity  gradient  and  weak  vertical 
stratification.  While  generally  rather  weak,  the  mechanism  appears  to  warrant  further 
attention.  Relevant  to  this.  Table  1  also  shows  the  associated  predictions  for  intrusion 
height  h  (actually  this  is  the  Ruddick  and  Turner,  1979,  scale  for  a  pair  of  hot-salty  and 
cold-fresh  intrusions),  the  width  W  of  frontal  regions  containing  active  intrusions  (so  that 
W IL  =  ly  /1(X)  km  is  the  predicted  fraction  of  the  surface  area,  or  of  hydrographic  casts. 
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Table  1.  Parameter  values  associated  with  isopycnal  stirring  of  lateral  temperature  and 
salinity  gradients. 


Region 

1  V.S  l(%»  m~') 

N(s-')  g^\AS\N~^ 

A5(m's-') 

h(m) 

H'(km) 

L  1  V.5  \(‘L/) 

Abyssal  S.  Pacific 

ur’ 

10-' 

10-' 

10-' 

50 

8 

10-' 

Beta  aianglc 

3x10''' 

3x10-' 

3x10^ 

10“* 

15 

7 

3x10-' 

Mediterranean 

10-^ 

2x10-' 

2x10-' 

2x10^ 

100 

30 

io-‘ 

sail  longue 


that  should  contain  intrusions)  and  the  salinity  amplitude  L  I  V5  I  of  the  intrusions.  The 
numbers  are  based  on  exceedingly  approximate  arguments  and,  for  the  Mediterranean 
tongue  particularly,  may  overestimate  layer  thickness  and  if  one  examines  Niino’s 
(1986)  criterion  for  the  formation  of  thinner  layers  in  a  wider  front,  but  the  results  here 
may  provide  some  guidance. 

4.  OVERALL  PARAMETERISATION 

Suppose  that  we  have  sorted  out  the  problems  discussed  in  the  preceding  two  sections 
and  also  know  the  diapycnal  mixing  rates  associated  with  more  conventional  processes 
such  as  breaking  internal  waves  and  double  diffusion;  how  are  all  the  parameterisations 
best  used  in  a  numerical  model  of  the  ocean  for  which  these  processes  are  all  sub-grid- 
.scalc? 

In  his  interesting  and  careful  studies  of  the  effect  of  nonlinearities  in  the  equation  of 
state,  McDougall  (e.g.,  1988)  has  generally  recommended  working  with  respect  to  neu¬ 
tral  surfaces,  i.e.,  using  potential  density  as  the  vertical  coordinate.  There  can  occasion¬ 
ally  be  advantages  to  this,  but  in  general  it  seems  that  numerical  modelers  might  prefer  to 
stick  to  coordinates  (.x  ,y  ,z  ,f )  with  z  vertically  upwards.  The  diffusivity  tensor  may  be 
better  known  with  respect  to  neutral  surfaces  (and  may  include  the  skew  diffusion  tensor 
discussed  by  Haidvogel  and  Rhines,  1983),  but  can  readily  be  rotated  to  a  coordinate 
frame  with  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  (Solomon,  1971;  Redi,  1982). 

With  respect  to  the  (x  ,y  ,z  ,t )  reference  frame  the  cabbeling  process,  or  densificaticn  on 
mixing,  leads  to  extra  icriri.s  on  the  riglu-iiand  side  of  the  equation  for  9p/5r,  with  the 
dominant  being  -T  pjj  x  where  X  =  2k  VT-VT  is  the  dissipation  rate  of  temperature 

variance  (Garrett  and  Home,  1978;  McDougall,  1984).  We  note  that  all  of  x  is  included 
here,  whereas  with  potential  density  as  a  vertical  coordinate  only  that  part  of  x  associated 
with  the  lateral  production  of  temperature  variance  enters  the  water  mass  conversion 
equation  (McDougall,  1984).  It  is  clear  that  cabbeling  thus  does  have  a  microstructure 
signal.  Also,  of  course,  densification  on  mixing,  or  cabbeling,  is  automatically  allowed 
for  if  the  temperature  and  salinity  equations  are  solved  separately. 
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5.  NEAR-BOUNDARY  MIXING  BY  BREAKING  INTERNAL  WAVES 

Data  on  the  depth  dependence  of  turbulent  energy  dissipation  in  the  ocean  interior,  as 
well  as  various  theories,  suggest  that  the  diapycnal  diffusivity  Ky  may  be  independent  of 
N  and  hence  also  of  depth  (Gregg,  1989).  Diffusivities  of  a  few  x  10“"*  s“'  inferred 

for  some  abyssal  basins  from  heat  budgets  thus  seem  incompatible  with  values  of  less 
than  10“^  m^  s“'  inferred  from  dissipation  measurements  in  the  thermocline,  and  one 
seeks  mixing  mechanisms  associated  with  the  sloping  boundaries  of  the  basins. 

Eriksen  (1982,  1985)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  major  changes  that  occur  in  a  typical 
internal  wave  spectrum  on  reflection  from  a  plane  sloping  sea  floor,  and  has  suggested 
that  significant  energy  dissipation  and  mixing  near  the  boundary  might  ensue.  Garrett 
and  Gilbert  (1988)  attempted  to  quantify  the  process  by  integrating  the  shear  spectrum  of 
the  reflected  waves  out  to  a  vertical  wavenumber  such  that  the  integrated  shear  gave  a 
Richardson  number  of  about  1.  They  argued  that  reflected  waves  with  higher 
wavenumbers  should  undergo  shear  instability  and  hence  give  up  their  energy  flux  to  dis¬ 
sipation  and  mixing.  The  energy  flux  thus  calculated  is  a  function  of  bottom  slope  and 
the  frequency  ratio  /  IN  but  can  exceed  1  mW  m“^  for  reasonable  bottom  slopes  and 
could  be  associated  with  an  effective  interior  vertical  eddy  diffusivity  of  O  (10“'^)  m^  s“’ 
in  the  abyssal  ocean. 

One  shortcoming  of  their  calculations  was  that  they  assumed  an  infinite  plane  slope.  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Garrett  (1989)  have  discussed  the  effects  of  finite  topographic  scale,  using  the 
results  of  the  diffraction  theories  of  Baines  (1971,  1974)  and  others.  Their  conclusions 
can  be  summarised  through  discussion  of  Figure  4. 

In  general  some  of  the  incident  wave  energy  is  back-seattered,  reducing  the  energy  flux 
into  the  shorter  forward-reflected  waves.  This  effect  is  small,  however,  if  the  radius  of 
cui-vature  of  the  topography  is  not  much  less  than  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  waves. 


Fig.  4.  Schematic  of  internal  wave  rays  incident  on 
irregular  bottom  topography  (large  arrows)  and  being 
reflected  (small  arrows).  Regions  A,  B,  C  are  discussed 
in  the  text. 
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Hence  in  region  B  the  solution  for  an  infinite  plane  slope  may  be  used.  In  legion  A,  how¬ 
ever,  the  internal  wave  shear  is  generally  small  due  to  destructive  interference  of  the 
waves  after  their  first  reflection;  after  the  second  reflection  the  energy  is  all  reflected  back 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  waves.  Region  C  contains  a  pattern  of 
weak  standing  waves  associated  with  the  diffraction. 

A  very  approximate  rule  of  thumb  is  thus  that  significant  mixing,  at  a  rate  derived  from 
the  formulae  of  Garrett  and  Gilbert  (1988),  may  be  expected  above  convex  topography, 
but  that  little  near-boundary  mixing  due  to  breaking  internal  waves  is  to  be  expected 
above  concave  topography.  Further  mixing  might  arise  as  a  consequence  of  wave-wave 
interactions  within  the  residual  wave  spectrum  that  remains  after  the  initial  shear  instabil¬ 
ity;  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  remains  to  be  calculated. 

The  consequences  for  ocean  circulation  of  near-boundary,  rather  than  interior,  mixing 
also  need  to  be  investigated.  Phillips  et  al.  (1986)  have  shown  that  a  convergence  or 
divergence  of  buoyancy  flux  in  the  boundary  layer  will  drive  upwelling  or  downwelling 
there  and  that,  if  the  resulting  flow  is  itself  convergent  or  divergent,  it  will  drive  fluid 
into,  or  out  of,  the  interior  and  modify  its  stratification.  In  principle,  knowing  boundary 
mixing  rates  (which  may  depend  on  the  bottom  slope  and  other  parameters)  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  stratification,  one  can  evaluate  this  exchange  with  the  interior.  The  consennences  in 
a  rotating  system  may  require  a  numerical  model;  even  if  not,  an  investigation  of  how 
circulation  patterns  change  in  response  to  near-boundary,  rather  than  internal,  mixing 
represents  an  opportunity  for  models  already  in  existence. 


6.  THE  PROPORTIONALITY  OF  THORPE  AND  OZMIDOV  SCALES 

Thorpe  (1977)  suggested  the  possibility  of  estimating  vertical  mixing  rates  from  the  scale 
of  observed  overturns  in  a  vertical  density  profile.  Later  Dillon  (1982)  was  able  to 
demonstrate,  from  microstructure  data,  a  strong  correlation  between  the  Thorpe  scale  Lj 
(the  rms  particle  displacement  from  a  re-ordered  stable  profile)  and  the  Ozmidov  scale 
Lp  =  with  =  0.8  L7- 

Most  theoretical  derivations  predicting  the  proportionality  of  L/?  and  Lj  are  based  on 
ideas  of  continuous,  stationary,  stratified  turbulence,  whereas  in  reality  the  mixing  in  the 
ocean  may  primarily  be  associated  with  intermittent  shear  instability  of  internal  waves. 

In  that  case,  one  might  ask  whether  the  ratio  Lf(lLf  could  depend  on  the  dimensionless 
ratio  /  /A ,  as  the  wave  shear  might  have  a  time  scale  related  to  /“’  whereas  the  collapse 
of  an  overturn  would  occur  in  a  frame  proportional  to  A"'. 

It  thus  seems  worthwhile  to  present  an  extremely  simple  argument  connecting  and  L/ 
for  an  ocean  in  which  the  mixing  mechanism  is  intermittent  overturns  of  vertical  scale  H . 
In  each  overturn  the  displacement  varies  linearly  between  -H  and  +H ,  so  that  the  mean 
square  is  If  each  overturn  persists  for  a  time  and  the  time  between  overturns  is 

Tg,  the  expected  squared  Thorpe  scale  is 


(4) 
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On  the  ether  har.J,  the  vertical  eddy  diffusivity  Ky  can  be  iclaied  lu  the  overturns  by 
Ky  -  jL  a  T~\  where  perfect  homogenisation  leads  to  a  =  1  and  a  <  1  if  the  mixing 

is  incomplete.  If  we  also  assume  that  a  fraction  F  of  the  average  energy  dissipation  rate  e 
ends  up  as  potential  energy,  then  Ky  =  r  e/N^.  Hence 

=  =  hUn  rj-'  (5) 

and  so 

.  (6) 

Here  one  might  expect  F  =  0.2  (e.g.,  Oakey,  1982),  a  not  much  less  than  1  and  NT^  also 
0(1).  Hence  a  ratio  L/^/Lj  close  to  1  is  not  unexpected.  More  interestingly,  the  ratio 
/  /N  can  only  affect  via  a  and  F.  Such  a  dependence  might  be  weak,  consistent 

with  Crawford’s  (1986)  finding  of  the  same  ratio  of  L/j  to  Lj  on  the  equator  as  found  by 
Dillon  (1982)  at  mid-latitude. 

7.  CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  a  need  to  determine  the  rate-controlling  processes  for  diapycnal  fluxes  in  the 
ocean.  We  do  not  know  whether  breaking  internal  waves  and  other  small-scale  processes 
tu'e  the  rate-controlling  process,  or  whether,  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  they  merely  ser\  e 
to  remove  the  variance  produced  by  baroclinic  instability  which  is  the  rate-controlling 
process.  Investigation  of  this,  and  determination  of  the  correct  parameterisation,  will 
require  extensive  sensitivity  studies  with  eddy-re.solving  models  using  different 
parameterisations  of  the  mass  and  momentum  transfers  that  are  sub-grid-scale. 

The  parameterisation  of  diapycnal  mixing  may  also  depend  on  mesoscale  eddies  if  it  is 
associated  with  thermohaline  fronts  and  intrusions  that  are  caused  by  ihe  stirring  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  salinity  on  neutral  surfaces.  The  process  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
significant,  but  some  formulae  have  been  presented  and  could  form  the  basis  of  further 
work. 

One  clear  opportunity  for  numerical  models  lies  in  the  investigation  of  the  consequences 
of  spatially  variable  diapycnal  diffusivity,  particularly  if  this  diffusivity  is  taken  to  be 
large  close  to  boundaries  or  frontal  regions,  small  elsewhere. 

In  any  of  the  investigations  proposed  above  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  value  of 
over-idealized  intuition-building  models  as  well  as  more  elaborate,  and  potentially  more 
realistic,  simulations. 
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ABSTRACT 

Dissipation  observations,  both  of  temperature  variance  and  of  velocity  variance,  have 
been  used  to  infer  rates  of  turbulent  transport  in  the  ocean  interior.  Arguments 
supporting  such  inference  depend  upon  assumed  balances  between  gradient  transport 
production  and  direct  dissipation.  It  is  suggested  that  these  arguments  may  be  not 
merely  inaccurate  but  grossly  uncertain  in  the  sense  of  orders  of  magnitude  or  even  sign. 
Three  different  theoretical  accounts,  each  consistent  with  observed  spectra,  support  ver\ 
different  possible  transport  rates. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  note  only  elaborates  upon  a  topic  that  arose  during  workshop  discussion.  The 
concern,  expressed  most  graphically  by  Mourn,  is  that  what  we  can  measure  in  the  ocean 
(dissipation  rates  of  temperature  or  velocity  variance)  is  not  what  we  want  to 
parameterize  in  ocean  models  (usually  property  fluxes).  Possibilities  to  make  direct 
measurements  of  property  fluxes,  either  by  an  instrument  such  as  Mourn  describes  or  b> 
tracer  release  experiments  such  as  described  by  Ledwell,  hold  attractive  promise  that 
remains  to  be  realized  in  the  typical  open  ocean  environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
microstructure  dissipation  measurements  such  as  described  by  Gregg  are  quite  advanced. 
So  then  ihe  question  is;  do  these  dissipation  measurements  imply  property  fluxes? 


A  host  of  uncertainties  arise  when  any  kind  of  measurement  is  used  to  imply  something 
else.  Caveats  pertaining  to  dissipation  measurements  (e.g.,  matters  of  intermittency, 
anisotropy,  etc.)  have  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere.  What  is  important  here  is  to 
determine  whether  we  are  dealing  only  with  tolerable  uncertainty  (perhaps  at  the  level  of 
a  few  tens  %  or  maybe  100%  )  or  whether  the  uncertainty  is  truly  gross  (like  orders  of 
magnitude  or  sign.)  The  comment  I'll  try  to  demonstrate  is  this:  From  observations  of 
small  scale  variance  spectra  (including  dissipation  rates  as  moments  of  those  spectra),  the 
inference  of  property  fluxes  is  ftrossly  uncertain.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  inference  is 
wrong.  The  comment  is  that  arguments  based  on  the  equations  of  motion  appear  to 
admit  wildly  different  property  fluxes  for  observed  spectra  or  dissipation  rates. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  10  V-uT'"  ? 


Inferences  of  oceanic  vertical  diffusivity  for  heat  or  salt  have  been  made  from 
dissipation  observations  of  temperature  variance  following  the  argument  of  Osborn  and 
Cox  (1972)  or  from  velocity  variance  dissipation  following  the  argument  of  Lilly 
et  a'  (1974).  In  order  to  isolate  the  term  leading  to  purported  gross  uncertainty, 
consider  a  much  simplified  temperature  variance  equation  (omitting  compressibility, 
salinity  effects,  non-constant  thermal  conductivity,  mean  horizontal  gradients,  vertical 
mean  motion): 


d/di  (T'^)  +  V-uT'^  +  2wT'a/(9zT  =  2TWV  =  -x  (I) 


Averaged  over  time,  we  may  omit  the  d/di  term.  The  right  side  is  nearly  negative 
definite  at  dissipation  rate  x-  Then  the  "classical"  assumption  is  to  ignore  V*uT'“  so  that 
wT'  can  then  be  estimated  from  observables.  If  we  define  K^,  from 
wT  =  -K,^,3/<9zT,  then  2K^,  =  x/(5/5zT)^.  The  question  is:  why  ignore  V-uT'“  ? 

Sundry  reasons  have  been  given  for  ignoring  V*uT'^.  Assume  statistical  homogeneity, 
for  instance.  Of  course  that  will  work;  but  what  supports  such  an  assumption?  The 
ocean  is  principally  forced  from  above,  is  dissipative  in  its  interior,  and  suffers  a  poorly 
understood  benthic  boundary  interaction.  (With  so  much  inhomogeneity  in  the  vertical,  1 
hesitate  to  mention  also  horizontal  inhomogeneity.) 

Alright  then,  how  about  saying  "Well  uT'"  is  a  lurhulcnt  transport  of  T'",  and  it  just 
doesn’t  make  sense  that  small  scale  turbulence,  which  is  quite  patchy  after  all,  can  be 
very  effective  at  redistributing  T'^  over  vertical  scales  of  km." 

That  is  a  semantic  dodge,  masquerading  as  dynamics.  It  depends  upon  an  even  more 
mischievous  (if  venerated)  ploy:  to  somehow  separate  "waves"  from  "turbulence".  How 
do  we  know  what  scales  (or  "kinds")  of  motion  support  uT'^7  Although  (1)  is  written  in 
a  form  that  suggests  "turbulence-like"  ideas,  the  nonlinear  term  V-uT'"  together  with 
corresponding  nonlinear  terms  in  the  momentum  equation  would  be  just  the  terms  that 
support  nonlinear  wave-wave  interactions.  Then  we  might  discuss  how  T'  fluctuations  in 
larger  scale  waves  are  transferred  by  wave-wave  interaction  down  to  T'  fluctuations  at 
shorter  scale  waves  and  so  on  to  yet  shorter  scale  waves  until  the  waves  "break".  After 
that,  the  turbulence  takes  T'  on  down  to  smaller  scales  and  so  on  to  x-  Whether  we  talk 
"waves"  or  "turbulence",  we  see  that  nonlinear  transfer  from  large  to  small  scales  may 
support  X-  However,  this  need  not  be  the  case,  and  1  will  return  (below)  to  an  argument 
which  could  as  well  send  1'  fluctuations  the  other  way,  from  small  to  larger  scales, 
enhancing  the  burden  that  must  be  born  by  wT'  in  (1).  For  the  present,  the  only 
comment  is  that  V*uT'^  appears  to  be  the  "loose  cannon  on  deck". 

Can  we  rule  out  V»uT'“  from  "back  of  the  envelope"  scale  analysis?  Expressed  in  terms 

of  (available  potential)  energy  units,  the  dissipation  rate  for  T'''  may  be  written  N"<r",  r. 

where  f  is  a  characteristic  vertical  displacement  and  r  is  a  residence  time  that  mav  be 

«> 

estimated  from  observed  x-  Likewise  in  energy  units  V^uT  might  be  expressed 
Cu'f  ^N^/Z  will  C  an  unknown  correlation  coefficient  and  Z  a  scale  depth  for  \ariation 
of  uT'^.  On  the  conservative  side,  suppose  we  replace  u'  by  NC  Then  for  V*uT'“  to 


balance  "'S  need  the  magnitude  of  C  to  approximate  Z/(fNr).  The  reader  will  likely 
choose  numbers  to  insert;  it  seems  to  me  that  Z/f  needn’t  be  larger  than  100  while  Nr 
may  be  of  order  10^.  Given  the  kind  of  uncertainty  of  such  analysis,  it  appears  that 
V«uT'^  can  comfortably  manage  with  C  of  order  10'^.  But  is  10'^  actually  a  large 
number?  After  all,  at  the  more  wavelike  scales  that  dominate  w'  or  T',  the  second  order 
correlation  coefficient  for  wT'  may  already  be  smaller  than  10'^.  And  third  order 
correlation  coefficients  must  be  smaller  yet.  Really?  If  this  is  a  proposition  only  at  the 
level  of  kinematics,  it  is  demonstrably  false.  One  can  readily  enough  construct  fields 
with  vanishingly  small  second  order  correlations  but  quite  significant  third  order 
correlations.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  I’m  aware,  there’s  no  dynamical  reason  why 
the  correlation  coefficient  for  uT'^  should  be  small,  however  small  the  coefficient  for 
wT'. 


THEN  HOW  ABOUT  ? 

An  increasingly  popular  alternative  to  estimation  of  from  =  xl(d/dzT)^  is  by 
observing  the  rate  e  of  dissipation  of  kinetic  energy  (approximately,  from  observations 
of  one  or  two  components  of  shear  variance  and  from  assumed  dissipation  scale 
isotropy.)  After  Lilly  e/  a/.  (1974),  the  suggestion  is  =  7eN'^  where  7  is  a  "mixing 
efficiency"  related  to  a  flux  Richardson  number  Rf  as  7  =  Rf/(1-Rf),  following 
Osborn  (1980).  The  usual  suggestion  is  that  7  isn’t  bigger  than  about  0.2,  based  upon  Rf 
of  about  0.15,  and  7  may  be  rather  smaller.  If  so,  this  can  be  quite  useful  ^ust  as  an 
upper  bound.  Can  we  say  with  confidence  that  is  no  larf'cr  than  0.2£N'“?  No,  and 
not  even  "approximately".  The  first  of  Three  Theories  to  be  described  below  implies 
quite  the  contrary;  the  theory  in  fact  depends  upon  »  eN'^  !  Perhaps  this  theory 
will  turn  out  to  be  false;  but  we  may  only  know  that  by  establishing  that  <  eN'^ 
from  direct  or  indirect  determination  of  K^.  Another  awful  possibility,  which  is 
admitted  but  not  implied  by  the  third  of  Three  Theories,  is  7  <  0  hence  K^,  <  0  !  In 
each  case  we  only  need  to  recognize  that  third  order  correlations,  from  both  the 
temperature  and  momentum  equations,  will  support  transfers  of  T'^  and  of  u'^  across 
scales  of  motion.  Arguments  given  in  the  previous  section  for  T'^  could  be  repeated  for 
u'^,  suggesting  that  e  might  be  supported  entirely  by  transfer  of  u'"  from  larger  scales. 
Indeed  that  is  roughly  the  conventional  wisdom,  with  only  a  little  (like  15%  or  less)  of 
the  u’^  being  given  up  by  working  against  gravity  under  wT'  <  0. 

But  how  inconsistent  we  are!  The  kinetic  energy  (KE)  equation  in  stratified  fluid  is 

d/dt  (u^/2)  +  V»(u'p'  +  u'u^/2)  +  p'w'g  =  -  £  (2) 

where  u^  =  u'*u',  p'  is  pressure  fluctuation,  p'  is  the  fractional  density  fluctuation  due  to 
T',  g  is  gravity,  and  £  is  viscous  dissipation  of  KE.  Customarily,  one  discards  the  second 
term  in  Eq.  (2)  as  being  the  divergence  of  a  turbulent  flux.  However,  we  would  next 
notice  that,  if  p'w'  >  0  (as,  of  course,  it  must  be!),  and  with  £  >  0  (as  it  is),  then  Eq.  (2) 
has  no  production  term  for  KE.  Clearly  I  have  forgotten  to  include  the  Reynolds  stress 
term  u'w'5U/5z.  In  fact  I  did  not  forget.  Rather  I  only  admit  that  1  do  not  know  how 
to  separate  mean  flow  U  from  fluctuating  flow  u'  and  so  resort  to  calling  it  all 
"fluctuation".  Then  the  Reynolds  stress  production  term  is  present  in  Fn  12);  only  it  is 
part  of  the  divergence  of  a  triple  correlation  which,  by  custom,  we  would  have 
discarded!  Apparently  we  are  content  here  that  triple  correlations  (choosing,  as  we  may, 
not  to  separr.fe  u  into  mean  and  fluctuation  parts)  can  support  all  of  e,  with  even  some 
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extra  left  over,  yet  we  abhor  the  idea  that  such  triple  correlations  might  support  x- 
Why?!  (Expressed  in  terms  of  energetics,  x  ‘S  even  smaller  than  e  according  to  Oakey, 
1982,  or  Gregg,  1987). 

If  we  should  admit  that  triple  correlations  can  support  £  or  x.  why  not  turn  the  table; 
perhaps  V«uT'^  supports  all  of  x  with  some  extra  to  give  up  by  wT'  >  as  a 
contribution  to  e  ?  Then  <  0. 

DO  WE  NEED  A  FRESH  CHAMPION? 

Following  custom,  we’ve  imagined  rejecting  the  second  term  in  Eq.  (2).  However,  as  the 
previous  paragraph  has  indicated,  it  is  Just  that  second  term  that  contains  what-- 
customarily--'Mou\A  have  been  the  Reynolds  stress  working  term.  But  there’s  more.  As 
well  we  should  reconsider  the  divergence  of  pressure  work 

V.(up')  =  V.(\x'V'\gd/dz  p  +  V.(V.u')u'))  (3) 


in  Eq.  (2),  where  is  the  inverse  Laplacian.  In  part,  Eq.  (3)  expresses  further 
contribution  from  triple  correlations  u'u'u'.  As  well  there  is  the  contribution 
u'V'^(g5/az  p').  Very  importantly,  this  is  the  wave-born  energy  flux.  Does  this  term  tip 
the  balance  to  favor  KE  supply?  If  so,  it  might  even  turn  out  that  =  0.2  eN'^  is 
right  after  all.  The  Lilly-Osborn  argument  might  well  be  saved--but  only  on  account  of 
a  term  that  Lilly-Osborn  rejected. 


THREE  THEORIES 
Theory  Number  One 

For  each  of  the  theories,  let  me  be  brief  while  only  pointing  to  their  published  accounts. 
The  main  comment  to  make  here  is  that  each  of  these  theories  appear  to  do  a  good  job 
of  predicting  variance  spectra,  both  of  temperature  and  of  velocity,  in  excellent 
agreement  with  observations.  Yet  the  theories  support  wildly  different  wT',  hence 
different  K^. 

The  first  theory  is  sometimes  termed  "Buoyancy  Subrange"  and  follows  Lumley  (1964). 
The  idea  is  that  at  some  sufficiently  small  scale  one  finds  ordinary  turbulence  of  a  kind 
described  asymptotically  by  Kolmogorov  (1941).  Below  a  transitional  wavenumber 
kj^  =  (N^/e)^^^,  the  spectrum  is  modified  by  the  stable  stratification.  This  modification 
is  a  result  of  wT'  <  0  extracting  kinetic  energy  (in  turn  generating  T'^.)  The  resulting 
theoretical  prediction  for  the  kinetic  energy  spectrum 

E(k)  =  £^''^k'®''^[A  +  B(kj^/k)^''^)  (4) 

turns  out  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  oceanic  observations  (Gargett  ct  al.,  1981)  and 
with  a  host  of  recent  observations  in  the  middle  atmosphere,  with  order  unitv 
coefficients  A  and  B  in  fact  taking  values  of  order  unity.  In  this  case  k  is  understood  as 
vertical  wavenumber  k^  while  the  theory  did  not  attempt  to  address  possible  anisotropy. 
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At  high  wavenumbers,  the  spectrum  is  a  familiar  Below  the  spectrum 

approaches  BN^k'^. 

Lucky?  Maybe.  Lumley’s  theory  also  has  implications  for  the  temperature  variance 
spectrum,  as  developed  by  Weinstock  (1985).  The  resulting  theoretical  temperature 
spectrum  T(k)  has  an  expression  very  similar  (though  not  identical)  to  Eq.  (4).  This  also 
turns  out  to  agree  with  oceanic  spectra  reported  by  Gregg  (1977)  and  with  spectra  from 
balloon  soundings  reported  by  Dalaudier  and  Sidi  (1987).  We  appear  to  have  a  theory 
that  very  well  predicts  both  the  velocity  and  temperature  spectra  (the  amplitudes  as  well 
as  shapes  of  spectra)  in  both  the  ocean  and  atmosphere.  That  should  seem  encouraging. 
So  what’s  Ky? 

On  the  BN^k'®  range,  spectra  are  controlled  by  the  strong  conversion  of  kinetic  to 
potential  energy  by  means  of  wT'<  0.  Vastly  more  kinetic  energy  is  removed  by  wT' 
than  ever  reaches  dissipation  scales  to  appear  as  e.  Hence  Ky  »  eN‘^.  This  is  the 
theory  alluded  to  previously.  Immediately  we  can  ask  where  all  that  energy  has  gone. 
Why  doesn’t  it  turn  up  as  an  enormous  dissipation  rate  x  for  T'^  ?  Here  again  the 
theory  (Weinstock,  1985)  has  ready  answers:  the  triple  correlations  in  the  T'^  equation  do 
not  transfer  T'  fluctuations  from  large  to  small  scales  but  rather  go  just  the  other  way, 
pumping  T  fluctuations  up  to  ever  larger  scales.  (What  happens  to  T'  at  the  larger  scales 
is  then  someone  else’s  department.)  The  result  is  that  most  velocity  variance  that  starts 
out  at  large  scales  never  gets  down  to  e  while  gets  sent  back  out  to  large  scales  with 
only  a  little  going  on  down  to  x-  Therefore  one  can  have  huge  Ky  with  hardly  any  e  or 
X-  Is  that  crazy?  Or  it  just  doesn’t  "feel"  right?  Maybe  so.  But  if  we  don’t  want  to  do 
science  by  "feels  good",  then  we  would  have  to  make  arguments  based  on  dynamics  to 
disprove  the  theory  or  else  go  and  observe  Ky  somehow. 

Theory  Number  Two 

This  is  the  theory  usually  termed  "Saturation",  following  Fritts  (1984)  or  Dewan  and 
Good  (1986).  Here  I’ll  be  especially  brief  insofar  as  I  don’t  very  well  understand  this 
idea.  The  reader  is  better  advised  to  turn  to  Fritt’s  contribution  in  these  proceedings. 

My  perception  is  that  one  considers  various  models  of  mechanisms  that  may  limit 
internal  wave  amplitude,  leading  to  breaking  and  dissipation.  No  matter  which 
particular  mechanism  is  considered,  so  long  as  N  is  the  only  dimensional  parameter  that 
one  permits,  any  resulting  energy  spectrum  must  have  the  form  N^k“®.  As  well,  so  long 
as  one  has  a  reasonably  plausible  "breaking"  scenario  in  mind,  a  coefficient  in  front  of 
N^k'^  will  tend  to  be  some  fraction  of  unity,  whether  individual  waves  "saturate"  or  if  it 
is  more  of  a  collective  phenomenon.  At  some  sufficiently  high  wavenumber,  more 
nearly  classical  turbulence  of  kind  takes  over,  implying  a  transitional 

wavenumber  near  kj^.  Velocity  and  temperature  spectra  are  both  expected  to  follow  the 
same  rules.  Indeed  this  appears  to  agree  with  observed  spectra  in  both  the  ocean  and 
atmosphere.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  one  is  not  compelled  to  treat  the 
large  scale  waves  as  if  they  are  "turbulent".  In  particular,  one  is  not  obliged  to  expect 
enormous  wT'  dominating  the  k'®  subrange.  On  the  other  hand,  to  my  limited 
perception  I  don’t  know  what  to  expect  for  wT'  depending  on  which  particular  wave 
"breaking"  model  one  chooses  from  among  a  variety  that  are  tolerably  consistent  with  the 
observed  spectra.  Maybe  Ky  =  O.ZeN'^  is  just  right.  It’s  hard  to  say. 
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What  I  find  disturbing  is  that  the  "turbulence"  appears  to  be  only  stuck  onto  the  end  of 
the  "saturation"  range;  it  would  be  nice  if  the  theory  actually  put  it  there.  As  well,  if 
the  idea  of  "saturation"  is  that  wave  breaking  (i.e..  overturning?)  governs  the  entire  k‘^ 
subrange,  then  one  might  expect  to  observe  overturns  of  several  meters  height  in  the 
typical  open  ocean  internal  wave  field  with  overturns  of  several  km  in  the  middle 
atmosphere.  These  are  not  usually  observed,  1  think.  Nonetheless,  "Saturation"  appears 
to  be  an  idea  that  is  consistent  with  observed  spectra  and  which  admits  (but  does  not 
confidently  predict?)  that  may  be  related  to  e  or  x  in  about  the  ways  that  are 
commonly  assumed. 

Theory  Number  Three 

The  best  theory,  only  coincidentally  due  to  Holloway  (1983),  doesn’t  have  any  special 
label.  {Well  intended  reader  suggestions  are  welcome.  1  like  simply  "Best".)  The 
underlying  premise  is  that  energy  (both  kinetic  and  available  potential)  somehow  gets 
into  the  ocean  at  large  scales.  How  that  energy  gets  there  is  "someone  else’s  department". 
"Large"  means  at  least  hundreds  of  meters  or  kilometers  or  more.  Then,  by  wave-wave 
interaction,  those  large  scale  reservoirs  of  energy  are  transferred  down  to  shorter  scales 
and  so  on  to  dissipation.  1  don’t  use  the  label  "turbulent"  at  any  stage  because  that  seems 
to  connote  some  different  kind  of  dynamics.  Simply,  wave-wave  interactions  may  be 
relatively  weak  at  large  scales  (in  a  sense  of  interaction  time  long  compared  with  wave 
period)  while  gradually  becoming  stronger  at  smaller  scales  (interaction  times  shorter 
than  wave  periods).  The  motivation  is  to  retain  one  overall  view  of  fluid  dynamics 
without  getting  involved  in  delicate  ad  hoc  procedures  for  somehow  separating  motions 
into  their  "turbulent"  and  "nonturbulent"  parts.  Why  do  that  anyway?  (1  think  this 
crutch  only  frustrates  quantitative  theory.)  If  there  are  scales  of  motion  at  which 
nonlinear  interactions  are  much  faster  than  wave  periods--or  perhaps  we  elect  to 
consider  neutrally  stratified  flow,  hence  without  wave  periods--then  one  might  like  to 
call  the  motion  "turbulent".  Only  we  may  wish  ihat  such  "turbulence"  simply  result  as  a 
limiting  case  of  more  general  "wave-wave"  interaction  theory.  At  the  limit  of  weak 
interaction,  we  may  hope  to  approach  resonant  wave  interaction  theory  in  the  sense  of 
Hasselman  (1962).  Formalism  to  accomplish  such  unified  treatment  has  been  developed 
in  Kadomtsev  (1965)  and  in  Holloway  (1979). 

Actually  to  carry  out  this  formalism  for  a  system  of  internal  gravity  waves  +  vortical 
modes  has  not  been  done  to  date,  so  far  as  I  know.  (Only  as  an  exercise,  the  formalism 
was  evaluated  in  two  dimensional  (vertical  planar)  geometry,  without  vortical  modes,  as 
reported  in  Holloway,  1988.)  Nonetheless,  without  actually  carrying  out  the  fully  three- 
dimensional  calculation,  one  can  roughly  "guess"  how  it  might  come  out.  Very  simply 
we  only  suppose  a  transfer  £(k)  of  kinetic  energy  from  wavenumbers  <k  to  wavenumbers 
>k,  likewise  with  transfer  x(k)  of  available  potential  energy  also  from  <k  to  >k. 
Conjecturing  that  this  transfer  depends  locally  in  k  upon  the  shape  of  the  energy 
spectrum  E(k),  the  implication  is 

£(k)  =  -  d'^E/dk'^  (5) 

where  /i(k)  is  a  nonlinear  interaction  rate  (yet  to  be  determined),  while  the  "waves"- 
"turbulence"  character  enters  only  through  the  parameter 

0(k)  =  p/{p.^  +  N^) 


(6) 


The  form  for  ^(k)  follows  more  careful  theory  from  Holloway  (1979)  but  is  grossly 
abbreviated  for  purpose  of  tractability  in  the  present  context.  Then  the  rest  of  Eq.  (5)  is 
required  from  dimensional  consistency.  Interestingly,  one  can  pick  any  value  of  r  that 
one  likes  (even  fractional  values!)--it  won’t  matter  to  the  outcome.  We  are  left  only  to 
address  /r(k).  The  argument  that  I  offer  is  that  the  role  of  nonlinearity  is  to  support 
energy  transfer  across  the  spectrum — whether  that  be  "wavelike"  or  "turbulent".  Since 
e(k)  is  such  a  transfer,  a  local  scaling  hypothesis  and  dimensional  consistency  oblige 

M(k)  =  (-7) 

Substituting  Eq.  (6)  and  (7)  into  Eq.  (5),  resulting  E(k)  is  just  as  Eq.  (4).  Again!  Order 
unity  coefficients  A  and  B  would  enter  due  to  the  imprecision  of  "equalities"  (5),  (6)  and 
(7).  The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  available  potential  energy  (or  temperature 
variance)  equation,  likewise  producing  spectra  that  are  indistinguishable  from  what  is 
observed.  However,  the  key  to  Theory  Number  Three  ("Best")  is  that  buoyancy  flux 
plays  no  dynamically  significant  role  at  all--precisely  the  opposite  of  Theory  Number 
One  ("Buoyancy  Subrange").  Thus  "Best"  is  entirely  consistent  with  =  0,  hence 
certainly  with  <<  figN’  .  As  well,  "Best"  is  entirely  consistent  with  larger  scale 
motion  appearing  to  be  dominantly  "wavelike",  since  it  is  Just  wave-wave  interactions 
that  support  transfer  £(k).  Unlike  Theory  Number  Two  ("Saturation"),  "Best"  naturally 
includes  the  "turbulent"  spectrum  in  k  >  kj^.  As  well.  "Best"  doesn't  imply  overturning 
on  height  scales  characteristic  of  the  k'^  range. 


LABORATORY  EVIDENCE 

If  we  are  unable  to  decide  among  the  Three  Theories  just  mentioned  on  a  basis  either  of 
dynamical  reasoning  or  of  field  observation,  perhaps  laboratory  experiments  offer  the 
alternative  approach.  Focusing  on  the  question  of  turbulent  mixing  in  stably  stratified 
fluids,  possible  laboratory  approaches  might  consist  of  forcing  a  stably  stratified  fluid 
through  a  grid,  e.g.,  as  Itsweire  et  al.  (1986),  or  dropping  a  grid  through  a  stably 
stratified  fluid  as  Dickey  and  Mellor  (1980),  or  in  a  way  such  as  described  in  these 
proceedings  by  Fernando.  Another  approach  is  to  excite  internal  waves  to  the  point  of 
breaking,  as  McEwan  (1983).  With  respect  to  the  ocean--and  to  the  numerical  modeling 
thereof--the  question  we  must  ask  of  each  of  these  laboratory  experiments  is  "To  what 
extent  are  the  lab  results  dependent  upon  the  particular  mechanism  of  forcing?"  It 
would  be  nice  to  think  that  there’s  something  "universal"  about  small  scale  turbulence,  so 
that  how  it  gets  there  is  largely  irrelevant.  However,  there’s  not  a  good  argument  (so  far 
as  I  know)  why  that  should  be  so;  and  there  is  numerical  experimental  indication 
(Holloway,  1988)  that  the  nature  of  buoyancy  flux  is  strongly  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  forcing  even  when  velocity  and  buoyancy  variance  spectra  are  quite  similar.  So  we 
are  cautioned:  Are  the  lab  results  applicable  to  open  ocean  turbulence?  Surely  the  grid 
turbulence  experiments  are  applicable  to  sites  where  one  drops  or  drags  a  large  grid 
through  the  ocean;  but  what  about  the  rest?  Perhaps  the  experiments  that  may  appear 
most  directly  applicable  are  the  internal  wave  breaking  studied  by  McEwan. 

Here  let  me  recall  only  very  briefly  the  experiments  of  McEwan,  referring  the  interested 
reader  to  the  full  published  account  (McEwan,  1983).  In  his  experiments,  McEwan 
gently  excited  internal  waves  in  a  continously  stratified  fluid  by  means  of  a  sidewall 
paddle.  Energy  input  by  the  paddle  could  be  carefully  calculated;  likewise  energy  loss  to 


frictional  boundary  layers  on  the  walls  was  estimated.  When  the  waves  became 
sufficiently  steep,  intermittent  spilling  was  observed,  resulting  in  localized  turbulent 
patches  that  McEwan  terms  "traumata”.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  provides  a  very 
plausible  picture  appropriate  to  what  may  lead  to  mixing  events  in  the  ocean  interior  or 
in  the  middle  atmosphere.  Therefore  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  outcome  and 
interpretation  of  the  experimental  results. 

After  some  number  of  traumata  were  observed,  and  the  sidewall  forcing  was  stopped, 
the  fluid  settled  down.  Then  density  profiling  allowed  a  calculation  of  the  overall  work 
against  gravity  by  raising  the  center  of  mass  (CM).  Having  estimated  energy  input  to 
the  tank  and  energy  loss  to  friction  at  the  tank  walls,  one  could  estimate  what  fraction 
of  internal  wave  energy  was  expended  by  irreversible  buoyancy  flux  on  account  of  the 
traumata.  The  fraction  turned  out  to  be  0.23,  very  happily  in  agreement  with  the  values 
of  ')  or  Rf  mentioned  previously,  considering  the  uncertainty  in  all  such  things. 

Evidently  this  is  not  7  »  1  according  to  Theory  Number  One,  but  neither  would  the  lab 
experiment  develop  nearly  the  range  of  scales  over  which  a  buoyancy  subrange  would 
develop.  The  lab  experiments  seem  to  me  to  be  broadly  consistent  with  Theory  Number 
Two,  at  least  at  the  descriptive  level  since  questions  of  spectral  shape  are  not  accessible 
in  these  experiments.  Can  we,  however,  rule  out  Theory  Number  Three  ("Best"?)  ? 
Apparently  the  traumata  do  yield  7  which  are  some  significant  fraction  of  unity. 

An  observation  needs  to  be  made  about  the  outcome  (and  interpretation  thereof)  from 
these  experiments.  Were  the  traumata  in  fact  making  any  net  conversion  from  kinetic  to 
potential  energy?  Clearly,  after  the  experiment  has  completed,  some  fluid  has  been 
mixed  and  the  CM  is  raised  by  about  1/4  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  wave  field.  How 
was  that  CM  raised?  In  fact  it  must  have  been  raised  well  in  advance  of  any  traumata 
at  all.  The  sidewall  paddle,  while  putting  energy  into  the  fluid  through  pressure- 
velocity  work,  c.f.  Eq.  (2)  and  (3),  excited  an  internal  gravity  wave  field,  with 
frequencies  sufficiently  above  f  that  one  may  suppose  kinetic  :  potential  energy 
equipartition.  (Some  vortical  kinetic  energy  was  surely  excited  as  well,  although  one 
guesses  from  the  manner  of  forcing  that  this  part  would  have  been  quite  small.)  So  we 
have  approximately  that  1/2  of  the  input  energy  was  present  as  elevated  CM  before  any 
wave  breaking  at  all.  Then,  after  traumata,  mixing  and  settling  down,  only  1/4  of  input 
energy  is  left  in  elevated  CM.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  actual  traumata  (i.e. 
localized  regions  of  overturning,  disturbed  flow)  may  have  been  more  nearly  involved 
with  mass  falling  down- -dAthough  this  did  lead  to  thermodynamic  mixing  which 
eventually  shows  up  in  the  elevated  CM  of  the  fluid.  However,  if  one  had  been  able  to 
calculate  buoyancy  ("heat")  flux  wT'  over  the  regions  of  traumata,  my  guess  is  that 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  counter-gradient  {i.e.  upward  or  restratifiying).  Hence  7  < 

0  or,  if  one  imagined  representing  traumata  as  subgridscale  to  a  coarsely  resolved  model, 
K^<0! 

PUTTING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 

When  results  are  as  confusing--and  perhaps  frustrating--as  all  of  the  above,  one  must 
ask  if  a  more  sensible  person  would  just  step  back  and  think  "How  could  an  ocean  work 
really?"  If  a  theory  such  as  "Best"  even  admits  the  possibility  that  internal  wave 
breaking  might  yield  systematically  counter-gradient  wT',  isn’t  that  immediately  and 
obviously  silly--if  one  thinks  about  it?  Let’s  see.  Figure  1  is  only  a  free  hand  sketch. 

At  some  large  scale,  systematic  differences  in  windstress  curl  induce  differential  Ekman 
pumping.  We  may  imagine  the  contrast  between  subtropical  and  subpolar  gyres,  or 
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perhaps  only  consider  transient  weather.  In  many  circumstances  (though  not  invariably 
so),  downwelling  occurs  over  regions  of  relatively  warmer  water  whi'“  uowelling  pumps 
cooler  water.  The  main  thermocline  is  deformed.  Zooming  to  somewhat  suiulier  scales, 
eddies  further  deform  the  thermohaline  features.  Here,  while  we’re  only  goring  Sacred 
Cows  anyway,  let’s  hypothesize  that  eddies  stir  predominantly  in  the  horizontal  (level  :) 
rather  than  along  mean  isopycnals.  (In  truth,  the  one  hypothesis  seems  fully  as 
.casonabie  to  nie  as  the  other,  with  some  ”half-way'  hypothesis  perhaps  even  better.) 
Quasi-random  straining  by  the  eddy  field  acts  to  generate  variance  of  the  local  slopes  of 
isopycnals. 

Zooming  to  yet  smaller  scales,  we  encounter  internal  wave  breaking:  heavier  water  being 
spilled  over  patches  of  lighter  water.  Here  it  is  supposed  to  be  obvious  that  lifting  up 
heavy  water  while  plunging  down  the  lighter  water,  one  must  clearly  perform  work 
against  gravity.  Everyone  knows  that!  Only  maybe  I  didn’t  draw  the  skemh  so  well 
because  it  looks  as  if  the  scales  of  internal  wave  breaking  sustain  mean  wT'  >  0,  i.e. 
gravitational  energy  is  being  released.  Again,  Figure  1  is  only  a  free  hand  sketch. 

Surely  I  don’t  know  whether  the  ocean  works  this  way. 

A  query  is  to  the  reader:  Can  you  see  why  the  ocean  cannot  work  this  way?  Perhaps 
there  is  one  answer:  Simply,  the  ocean  cannot  work  this  way  because  none  of  the 
models  work  this  way!  If  the  large  scales  with  their  Ekman  pumping  and  main 
thermocline  shape  are  resolved,  and  if  eddies  are  resolved  or  maybe  even  parameterized 
as  simple  horizontal  (level  :)  "eddy  diffusion",  then  should  we  be  obliged  to  put  in  < 
0  for  our  vertical  subgridscale  parameterization? 

To  close,  let  us  reconsider  briefly  the  question  of  appropriate  field  observations.  The 
main  thrust  of  this  note  has  been  to  argue  that  we  have  no  dynamical  basis  for  believing 
that  dissipation  observations  are  related  in  any  simple  way  to  ocean  mixing.  Three 
different  theories  have  been  found  to  agree  quite  adequately  with  observed  small  scale 
spectra  while  admitting  grossly  different  implications  for  vertical  transport.  Apparently 
we  need  to  observe  that  transport  directly.  The  instrument  Mourn  has  described  offers 
one  approach  to  measuring  wT'  directly,  out  to  scales  of  a  meter  or  more  until  the 
vehicle  motion  becomes  a  problem.  Although  initial  test  results  are  from  regions  chosen 
for  their  higher  turbulence  levels,  hence  greater  likelihood  of  an  observable  and 
(presumably!)  down-gradient  transport,  for  now  we  can  only  speculate  whether  the 
ambient  open  ocean  may  yield  ambiguous  or  even  counter-gradient  results--especially  if 
one  entertains  a  picture  such  as  Figure  I.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  already 
Ledwell’s  tracer  release  results  from  Santa  Monica  Basin.  There  the  stuff  did  flux 
down-gradient  under  conditions  of  a  tolerably  gentle  ocean  environment.  Surely  this 
refutes  Figure  1,  doesn’t  it? 
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Oceanic  general  circulation  models  must  parameterize  the  effect  of  subgrid-scale 
motions  and  generally  do  so  with  diffusion  terms.  The  questions  then  arise: 

•  do  oceanic  observations  allow  inferences  about  mixing  and  diffusion 
coefficients;  if  so, 

•  how  do  "observed"  coefficients  compare  with  those  used  in  numerical  models; 

•  can  mixing  rates  be  predicted  from  an  understanding  of  the  processes 
involved;  and  finally, 

•  does  it  matter?  Are  the  re'^ults  of  numerical  models  sensitive  to  the  choice  of 
ihe  diffusion  coefficients? 

To  discuss  these  and  related  questions  the  fifth  ’Aha  Huliko  a  Hawaiian  winter 
Workshop  brought  together  numerical  modelers,  theoreticians,  and  small-scale 
observers.  The  focus  was  on  general  circulation  models,  both  coarse  resolu.  n  and 
eddy  resolving,  and  on  the  diapycnal  or  vertical  mixing  caused  by  small-scale 
turbulence.  The  overall  conclusions  that  emerged  from  the  lectures  and  discussions 
are: 

•  Oceanic  fine-  and  microstructure  measurements  do  not  determine  mixing  rates 
unambiguously.  Direct  flux  measurements  are  needed. 

•  Diffusion  coefficients  in  numerical  models  must  often  be  chosen  for  numerical 
stability  rather  than  physical  reasons. 

•  Prediction  of  mixing  rates  is  hampered  by  a  wide  range  of  unsolved  issues: 
the  diffusion  concept,  conservation  of  potential  vorticity,  horizontal  versus 
isopycnal  mixing,  interior  versus  boundary  mixing,  and  the  rate  control  of 
mixing. 

•  Yes,  numerical  models  are  sensitive  to  the  way  subgrid-scale  processes  are 
parameterized,  but  systematic  exploration  of  the  parameter  space  is 
complicated  by  implicit  diffusion,  computational  modes,  and  the  delicately 
tuned  state  of  the  models. 

This  report  elaborates  on  these  conclusions  and  highlights  major  difficulties. 


OCEANrC  CIRCULATION  MODELS 


Coarse  resolution  models.  The  development  of  computers  provided  a  tool  for  physical 
oceanographers  which  was  quickly  applied  to  modeling  the  oceanic  general 
circulation.  Through  experimentation  with  various  numerical  schemes  and  parameter 
choices,  the  numerical  modeling  community  has  arrived  at  a  set  cf  standard  coarse 
resolution  oceanic  general  circulation  models  (OGCMs).  These  models  typically  have  a 
spatial  resolution  of  a  few  degrees  and  therefore  must  parameterize  mesoscale  eddies 
and  smaller  scale  motions.  OGCMs  reproduce  many  of  the  features  of  the  general 
circulation.  However,  the  models  have  to  use  very  large  diffusion  coefficients  in 
order  to  assure  numerical  stability.  Details  of  the  circulation  therefore  cannot  be 
resolved  and  all  the  major  fronts  (e.g.,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  permanent 
pycnocline)  are  too  broad.  The  models  are  too  diffusive,  and  do  not  allow  any 
inertial  enhancement  or  recirculation. 

Numerical  modelers  have  not  yet  (for  reasons  discussed  below)  explored  the 
sensitivity  of  OGCMs  to  the  values  of  the  diffusion  coefficients  in  a  thorough 
systematic  manner.  The  few  sensitivity  studies  that  have  been  carried  out  do  show 
that  OGCMs  are  sensitive  to  the  diffusion  coefficients.  The  standard  OGCMs  use  a 
lateral  momentum  diffusion  coefficient  larger  than  the  lateral  heat  diffusion 
coefficient.  The  resulting  meridional  circulation  consists  of  downwelling  in  polar 
convection  regions  and  a  broad  upwelling  in  the  Sverdrup  interior.  Reducing  the 
momentum  diffusion  changes  this  circulation  completely  with  upwelling  occurring 
primarily  in  the  western  boundary  current.  A  narrow  boundary  current,  required  by 
vorticity  dynamics,  can  only  support  a  large  transverse  heat  flux  by  upwelling 
(W.  Holland,  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  CO). 

OGCMs  are  also  sensitive  to  the  diapycnal  heat  diffusivity.  The  poleward  heat  flux 
increases  by  an  order  of  magnitude  when  the  diffusivity  is  changed  from  0.1  to 
2.5*10”^  m^s"^  (F.  Bryan,  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  CO, 
Figure  1).  Surprisingly,  OGCMs  are  less  sensitive  to  the  vertical  dependence  of  the 
diapycnal  diffusivity.  A  reversal  of  the  deep  thermohaline  circulation,  anticipated  for 
a  coefficient  inversely  proportional  to  the  buoyancy  frequency,  is  not  observed 
(A.  Gargett,  Institute  of  Ocean  Sciences,  Sidney,  British  Columbia)  since  the  vertical 
advective-diffusive  balance  is  not  valid.  Furthermore,  explicit  diapycnal  mixing  is 
overridden  in  some  areas  by  implicit  diapycnal  mixing  due  to  horizontal  diffusion 
across  sloping  isopycnals.  Decreasing  the  horizontal  diffusion  coefficient  sometimes 
enhances  this  effect. 

Sensitivity  studies,  insightful  and  desirable  as  they  are.  are  difficult  to  perform  and 
interpret: 

•  Diffusion  sensitivity  studies  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
numerical  algorithms  for  approximating  the  advect'on  operator  contain 
implicit  diffusion  terms.  A  central  difference  scheme  with  explicit  diffusion, 
an  upwind  scheme  with  no  explicit  (but  implicit)  diffusion,  and  a  flux 
corrected  transport  scheme  all  result  in  different  thicknesses  of  the 
thermocline  and  different  magnitudes  of  the  abyssal  circulation  (R.  Gerdes. 
Princeton  University.  Princeton,  NJ). 
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Fig.  1.  Poleward  heat  transport  in  a  coarse  resolution  general  circulation  model  as  a 
function  of  latitude  for  various  values  of  the  vertical  diffusivity  ranging  from  0.1  to 
2.5*10~^  m^s"^  From  Bryan  (1987). 

•  If  diffusion  coefficients  are  lowered  such  that  advection  becomes  dominant, 
then  numerical  schemes  start  to  produce  "computational  modes"  with  local 
extrema  (in  violation  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics).  These 
computational  modes  might  arise  in  unexpected  places.  In  a  particular  model 
run,  local  temperature  minima  appear  in  the  ocean  interior  which  are  caused 
by  a  computational  mode  in  the  convection  region  of  the  model.  The  usual 
signature  of  the  mode  is,  however,  masked  by  the  convective  adjustment 
scheme  used  in  that  model  (P.  Killworth,  Hooke  Institute  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  Oxford,  UK). 

•  The  parameter  space  of  OGCMs  is  multidimensional.  Changing  one  parameter 
affects  many  aspects  of  the  models.  Furthermore,  the  models  are  in  such  a 
finely-tuned  balance  that  small  parameter  changes  might  completely  upset 
their  performance.  For  these  reasons  potential  users  were  warned  not  to  regard 
OGCMs  as  black  boxes  whose  inner  workings  need  not  be  understood  in  order 
to  perform  sensitivity  studies. 

Eddy  resolving'  models.  With  the  availability  of  ever  more  powerful  computers, 
efforts  are  under  way  to  resolve  the  mesoscale  eddy  field  and  study  its  effects 
explicitly.  These  high  resolution,  eddy  resolving  general  circulation  models  (FGCMs) 
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can  use  smaller  diffusion  coefficients  because  they  have  to  parameterize  less  of  the 
eddy  field.  A  state-of-the-art  model  (a  component  of  the  World  Ocean  Circulation 
E.xperiment's  Community  Modeling  Effort)  is  a  primitive  equation  model  of  the 
Equatorial  and  North  Atlantic  at  1/3  degree  .^.solution  (F.  Bryan  and  W.  Holland, 
Figure  2).  The  model  reproduces  dynamical  details  of  the  circulation  and  eddy  field 
extremely  well,  including  such  phenomena  as  the  deep  recirculation  under  the  Gulf 
Stream. 


•  At  present  EGCMs  require  so  much  computing  power  that  they  cannot  be 
integrated  long  enough  to  study  the  large-scale  thermodynamically  driven 
circulation  and  the  distribution  of  water  masses  and  tracers. 
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Fig.  2.  WOCE  community  model.  Map  of  the  instantaneous  horizontal  velocity  field 
at  1375  m  depth  after  16  years  of  integration.  Note  the  rich  and  detailed  strui.;iurc  of 
the  field.  Courtesy  of  F.  Bryan  and  W.  Holland. 
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•  Systematic  sensitivity  studies  with  respect  to  diffusion  coefficients,  forcing 
fields  and  numerical  algorithms,  are  also  beyond  present  computing 
capabilities. 

However,  longer  integrations  and  sensitivity  studies  will  become  feasible  once  more 
powerful  computers  are  available.  Nevertheless,  coarse  resolution  models  will  remain 
the  main  tool  in  many  research  areas,  notably  climate  research.  A  more  troubling 
consequence  of  EGCM  <'xperiments  then  is: 

•  EGCMs  show  that  mesoscale  eddies  play  an  important  role  in  the  dynamics  of 
the  general  circulation  and  that  this  role  is  complex  and  cannot  be 
parameterized  in  terms  of  simple  diffusion  coefficients.  The  effect  of 
mesoscale  eddies  is  hence  incorrectly  parameterized  in  coarse  resolution 
models  and  it  is  unclear  what  can  be  inferred  from  sensitivity  studies  carried 
out  with  these  coarse  models. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  DIAPYCNAL  MIXING 

Diapycnal  diffusion  coefficients  have  been  inferred  primarily  from  oceanic 
dissipation  measurements  and  from  inverse  calculation. 

Dissipation  measurements.  The  development  of  fine-  and  microstructure  instruments 
and  their  deployment  in  major  experiments  is  leading  to  a  quantitative 
characterization  of  smal'-scale  fields  and  parameters.  The  dissipation  rates  of  kinetic 
energy  and  temperature  variance  are  the  primary  means  of  inferring  the  vertical 
buoyancy  flux  and  hence  the  vertical  or  diapycnal  diffusivity.  The  observed 
microstructure  is  interpreted  as  being  caused  by  internal  wave  breaking  or  double 
diffusive  processes. 

Results  from  six  experiments  suggest  that  the  kinetic  energy  dissipation  rate  in  the 
main  thermocline  is  proportional  to  the  buoyancy  frequency  squared  and  to  thp  10  m 
vertical  internal  wave  shear  to  the  fourth  power  (M.  Gregg,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  WA,  Figure  3).  The  inclusion  of  the  shear  scaling  reduces  the 
observed  variability  from  a  factor  58  to  a  factor  2.  This  scaling  has  also  been  found 
with  eikonal  and  resonant  interaction  calculations  of  the  internal  wave  energy  flux  to 
high  wavenumbers.  When  the  observed  shear  matches  the  Garrett  and  Munk  level,  the 
scaling  implies  a  vertical  diffusivity  of  5*10”®  m^s”\  independent  of  depth  and 
smaller  than  Munk’s  (1966)  abyssal  recipe  value  of  10"^  m^s~*. 

Double  diffusive  salt-fingering  might  also  be  coupled  to  the  internal  wave  field. 

There  are  indications  that  the  wave  shear  creates  finestructure  in  the  density  ratio  and 
therefore  modulates  the  growth  rate  and  flux  of  salt  fingers  (R.  Schmitt,  Woods  Hole 
Oceanogiaphic  Institution,  MA). 

The  interpretation  of  dissipation  measurements  is,  however,  not  straightforward: 

•  The  relation  between  vertical  buoyancy  flux  (or  vertical  diffusivity)  and  the 
dissipation  rate  of  temperature  variance  or  kinetic  energy  depends  on  various 
efficiency,  homogeneity,  isotropy  and  intermittency  assumptions  that  are  not 
well  justified  and  are  the  subject  of  controversies.  There  is  the  even  more 
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Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  three  different  mid-latitude  sites:  PATCHEX,  PATCHEXn, 
RING82I.  The  three  pa^'cls  show,  as  a  function  of  pressure,  the  dissipation  rate  e 
normalized  by  the  buoyancy  frequency  N,  the  10  m  vertical  shear  S  normalized  by 
the  10  m  shear  of  the  Garrett  and  Munk  model,  and  the  dissipation  rate  normalized 
by  buoyancy  frequency  and  shear.  Note  that  the  shear  scaling  greatly  reduces  the 
large  differences  when  e  is  scaled  only  by  N.  Courtesy  of  M.  Gregg. 


troubling  suggestion  that  dissipation  measurements  might  not  even  provide  an 
upper  bound  for  the  uiffusivity.  Different  theories,  each  consistent  with 
dynamics  as  far  as  we  understand  at  present,  admit  a  range  of  possibilities 
from  zero  (or  even  negative)  diffusion  up  through  arbitrarily  large  diffusion 
while  reproducing  the  observed  velocity  and  temperature  spectra  within 
observational  uncertainty  (G.  Holloway,  Institute  of  Ocean  Sciences,  Sidney. 
British  Columbia).  Foi  example,  a  downward  buoyancy  flux,  which  converts 
kinetic  to  potential  energy,  might  exist  without  any  dissipation,  if  the 
generated  potential  energy  is  cascaded  up-scale  to  low  wavenumbers. 

•  The  measured  dissipations  can  be  generated  by  breaking  internal  waves,  or  by 
salt-fingering,  if  the  stratification  is  dou'ule-diffusively  unstable.  Salt  lingers 
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diffuse  salt  and  heat  at  different  rates  than  the  turbulence  caused  by  breaking 
internal  waves.  Interpretation  of  dissipation  measurements  requires 
identification  of  the  mechanism  at  work. 

•  Estimates  of  diffusion  coefficients  also  depend  on  the  assumed  underlying 
statistical  distribution  of  measured  parameters.  The  analysis  of  rapidly 
repeated  CTD  profiles  showed  that  the  vertical  strain  is  lognormally 
distributed.  Therefore,  the  mean,  median  and  most  probable  values  differ 
widely.  The  mean  strain  is  made  up  of  very  few  high  strain  "events"  or,  as  it 
was  put  succinctly:  "Isopycnals  avoid  the  water"  (R.  Pinkel,  Scripps  Institution 
of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  CA). 

Direct  flux  measurements  are  needed.  They  have  been  attempted  by  measuring  the 
vertical  velocity-temperature  correlation,  inferring  the  vertical  velocity  from  the 
dynamic  pressure  via  Bernoulli’s  theorem  (J.  Mourn,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  OR).  Preliminary  results  from  the  upper  ocean  indicate  that  the  scales  of 
the  buoyancy  flux  are  in  the  decimeter  range  while  the  dissipation  scales  are  in  the 
centimeter  range.  Mixing  coefficients  can  also  be  directly  inferred  from  the 
diffusion  of  artificial  tracers  released  into  the  ocean  (J.  Ledwell,  Lamont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory,  Palisades,  NY).  The  two  such  releases,  one  in  the  Santa 
Monica  and  one  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Basin,  suggest  diapycnal  diffusivities  of 
approximately  3*10'  m  s“  and  10”  m  s”  ,  respectively. 

Inverse  methods.  Diffusion  coefficients  can  also  be  inferred  from  large-scale 
hydrographic  and  tracer  data  using  inverse  methods.  Applying  the  "beta-spiral" 
method  to  Southern  Ocean  data,  unexpectedly  large  values  of  the  diapycnal  heat 
diffusivity  (10"^  m^s”^)  are  found  in  the  Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current  (D.  Olbers, 
Alfred  Wegener  Institute  for  Polar  and  Marine  Research,  Bremerhaven,  West 
Germany,  Figure  4).  These  values  are  nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  the 
currently  accepted  values  of  about  10'^  m^s'^  for  the  mid-latitude  main  pycnocline. 

Although  inverse  methods  are  an  important  complement  to  the  direct  dissipation 
measurements,  they  are  limited. 

•  The  inverse  problem  is  often  ill-conditioned  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
unreliable  results. 

•  More  importantly,  the  estimated  diffusion  coefficients  are  those  needed  to 
"explain"  large-scale  smoothed  hydrographic  data.  The  relation  of  these 
coefficients  to  those  inferred  from  small-scale  measurements,  which  are  the 
ones  needed  to  "explain"  the  actual  instantaneous  ocean  state,  is  unclear. 
EGCMs  might  elucidate  this  relation  if  diffusion  coefficients  inferred  from 
the  averaged  circulation  by  inverse  methods  were  compared  with  those  used  to 
run  the  model. 


LABORATORY  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  FLOWS 


Because  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  making  direct  measurements,  help  is  being 
sought  from  laboratory  experiments  and  atmospheric  observations. 
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Fig.  4.  Diapycnal  diffusivity  in  the  Antarctic  Circumpolar  Current  for  the  depth 
range  from  100  to  800  m,  as  inferred  from  beta-spiral  calculations.  Contours  are 
logarithmically  spaced  with  interval  0.5.  Contour*:  which  are  larger  than  lO""*  m^s"^ 
are  full.  Areas  with  values  larger  than  10'^  m^s'^  are  shaded.  Courtesy  of  D.  Olbers. 


Laboratory  experiments.  Unlike  the  ocean,  the  laboratory  allows  the  study  of  isolated 
processes  in  detail  and  a  fairly  complete  visualization  of  the  flow  field.  Hence 
laboratory  experiments  have  been  the  major  source  for  identifyip>  processes  and 
building  intuition.  Laboratory  work  on  mixing  across  density  surfaces  with  and 
without  shear  and  across  double  diffusively  unstable  interfaces  has  provided  many  of 
the  parameters  and  efficiency  factors  used  in  the  interpretation  of  oceanic 
measurements  (H.  Fernando,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ),  though  more 
work  is  needed,  especially  on  stratified  shear  flows.  Furthermore,  laboratory  results 
are  not  always  directly  applicable  to  the  ocean: 

•  The  source  of  turbulence  in  the  laboratory  is  often  grid  stirring  whereas 
mixing  in  the  ocean  interior  is  assumed  to  be  caused  by  sporadic  internal  wave 
breaking. 

•  Laboratory  experiments  may  not  be  able  to  reproduce  all  the  non-dimensional 
parameter  values  of  the  ocean. 
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Laboratory  flows  also  provide  an  analogue  to  large  scale  geophysical  flows.  An 
experiment,  designed  to  study  the  driving  of  a  stratified  fluid  by  bottom  Ekman 
layers  in  a  bowl-shaped  container,  revealed  a  startling  difference  between  the  spin-up 
and  spin-down  phase  of  the  experiment  (P.  Rhines,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
WA)  with  the  bottom  Ekman  layer  becoming  unstable  in  the  spin-down  phase.  This 
experiment  questions  our  conventional  wisdom  about  Ekman  layers  on  sloping 
surfaces  and  their  parameterization  by  bottom  friction  coefficients. 

Atmospheric  measurements.  Both  in  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  the  internal  gravity 
wave  field  is  assumed  to  play  a  role  in  the  transport  of  momentum  and  heat.  There 
are,  however,  important  differences: 

•  In  the  atmosphere,  there  are  clearly  identified  sources  and  sinks  for  the 
internal  gravity  wave  field.  The  waves  are  believed  to  be  generated  primarily 
as  lee  or  mountain  waves  by  mean  flows  passing  over  topography,  and  by 
convection  and  wind  shear.  As  they  propagate  upwards  the^  '•apidly  increase 
their  amplitude  (due  to  decreasing  density)  and  break  near  the  tropopause  and 
throughout  the  middle  atmosphere.  The  waves  hence  show  a  strong  up-down 
asymmetry  and  are  short-lived,  on  the  order  of  a  few  hours  (D.  Fritts, 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  AK).  In  the  ocean,  a  nearly  universal, 
horizontally  isotropic  and  vertically  symmetric  wave  field  is  observed,  with  no 
single  Clearly  identifiable  source  or  sink  and  a  lifetime  on  the  order  of  100 
days. 

•  In  the  atmosphere,  the  major  role  of  internal  gravity  waves  is  momentum 
transport.  The  waves  transport  momentum  from  source  regions,  primarily  in 
the  lower  atmosphere,  to  levels  at  which  the  waves  undergo  dissipation, 
accelerating  or  decelerating  the  mean  flow  there.  Indeed,  incorporation  of 
momentum  transport  by  mountain  waves  (in  parameterized  form)  considerably 
improves  the  climatology  of  an  atmospheric  general  circulation  model 

(N.  McFarlane,  Canada  Climate  Centre,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Figure  5).  In 
the  ocean,  momentum  transfer  from  the  wave  field  to  the  mean  flow  is 
regarded  as  small.  Mixing  of  heat,  salt  and  other  tracers  induced  by  breaking 
waves  is  the  major  concern. 

•  In  the  atmosph  .e,  the  wave  spectrum  is  viewed  as  a  saturation  spectrum. 

Each  wave  component  propagates  upwards,  reaches  its  critical  amplitude,  and 
breaks.  The  oceanic  view  is  that  breaking  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  random 
superposition  of  many  subcritical  waves  and  that  energy  is  cascaded  down  the 
spectrum  to  the  dissipation  scales  by  wave-wave  interactions. 

THE  MAJOR  ISSUES 

Despite  all  the  information  about  diapycnal  mixing  provided  by  direct  and  indirect 
observations  in  the  ocean,  laboratory  and  atmosphere,  several  basic  issues  remain 
unresolved. 

Diffusion  concept.  Oceanic  general  circulation  models  parameterize  subgrid-scale 
mixing  processes  by  diffusion  terms.  This  concept  requires,  among  other  things,  a 
scale  separation  between  the  "turbulence"  that  does  the  mixing  and  the  mean 
properties  that  are  being  mixed  (F.  Henyey,  Arete  Associates  and  La  Jolla  Institute, 

La  Jolla,  CA).  It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  such  a  scale-gap  exists  in  the  ocean. 
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Fig.  5.  The  effect  of  orographic  gravity-wave  drag  on  zonally  averaged  westerly 
winds  as  simulated  hy  the  Canadian  Climate  Centre  atmospheric  GCM  for  the 
Dec. -Feb.  season,  (a)  Control  simulation  without  wave  drag,  (b)  Simulation  with 
wave  drag,  (c)  Observed  climatological  mean  zonal  flow  (Newell  et  al.,  1972).  Note 
the  effect  of  wave  drag  in  reducing  the  westerly  bias  in  the  upper  troposphere  and 
lower  stratosphere  (50-150  mb)  in  the  northern  hemisphere  so  as  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  separation  between  the  tropospheric  jet  and  the  lov'er  part  of  the  polar  night 
westerly  flow.  From  McFarlane  (1987). 
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The  parameterizations  used  in  general  circulation  models  are  technically  first-order 
closure  schemes.  For  boundary  layers,  second-order  closure  models  have  been  very 
successful  (G.  Mellor,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ).  In  second-order  closure 
models,  the  diffusion  coefficients  depend  on  the  kinetic  energy  and  on  the  length 
scale  of  the  subgrid  turbulence.  The  energy  and  length  scale  are  determined  by 
additional  prognostic  equations.  It  seems  premature  at  this  point  to  extend  such 
higher-order  schemes  to  the  general  circulation  of  the  ocean  interior  with  its 
different  subgrid-scale  processes. 

Potential  vorticity  conservation.  In  the  absence  of  molecular  diffusion,  Ertel’s 
potential  vorticity  of  a  fluid  parcel  is  conserved.  This  conservation  law  severely 
constrains  the  interaction  between  geostrophic  flows  (which  carry  potential  vorticity) 
and  internal  gravity  waves  (which  do  not).  In  the  absence  of  molecular  diffusion, 
internal  gravity  waves  will  only  redistribute  the  potential  vorticity.  Internal  wave 
induced  diffusion  coefficients  are  inadequate  to  describe  this  interaction  since  they 
inherently  dissipate  potential  vorticity  variance,  if  molecular  diffusion  is  taken  into 
account,  internal  gravity  waves  can  modify  the  geostrophic  flow  in  regions  of  wave 
breaking  where  molecular  processes  are  enhanced.  However,  considering  critical  layer 
absorption,  it  is  found  that  internal  gravity  waves  produce  Ekman  mean  flows  which 
tilt  isopycnals  without  modifying  the  geostrophic  flow,  unless  this  flow  is  horizontally 
sheared  (E.  Kunze,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  WA).  For  a  realistic  oceanic 
wave  spectrum,  the  tilting  reduces  the  buoyancy  frequency  on  a  time  scale  of 
0(100  y),  comparable  to  the  time  it  would  take  the  classical  diffusion  coefficient  of 
10“*  m^s“*  to  diffuse  away  the  pycnocline. 

Horizontal  versus  isopycnal  mixing.  Diffusion  in  three-dimensional  physical  space 
requires  specification  of  a  diffusion  tensor.  The  orientation  of  this  tensor  is  not 
known,  a  priori.  The  principal  axes  may  lie  in  and  orthogonal  to  the  geopotential, 
isopycnal,  neutral  or  any  other  surface  (T.  McDougall,  Commonwealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organization,  Hobart,  Tasmania).  The  orientation  is  important. 
Horizontal  diffusion  across  sloping  isopycnal  surfaces  becomes  cross-isopycnal 
diffusion. 

Most  numerical  models  use  a  diagonal  diffusivity  tensor  in  the  horizontal/vertical 
coordinate  system,  with  the  vertical  diffusivity  much  smaller  than  the  horizontal  one. 
This  choice  is  based  on  the  rationale  that  horizontal  mixing  by  mesoscale  eddies  is 
much  more  efficient  than  vertical  mixing  by  small  scale  turbulence.  Since  mesoscale 
eddies  mix  or  rather  stir  along  isopycnal  surfaces,  some  researchers  argue  that 
horizontal  mixing  should  refer  to  isopycnal  mixing  and  that  the  diffusivity  tensor 
should  be  diagonal  in  the  isopycnal/diapycnal  system.  This  idea  receives  additional 
support  from  the  fact  that  exchange  of  water  particles  on  isopycnals  does  not  require 
any  work  against  gravity.  However,  neither  argument  is  fully  convincing.  Mesoscale 
eddies  can  transport  properties  across  mean  isopycnals,  as  they  are  resolved  in  coarse 
models,  by  processes  such  as  baroclinic  instability.  Secondly,  exchange  of  water 
parcels  on  horizontal  (i.e.,  geopotential)  surfaces  also  does  not  require  any  work. 
Furthermore,  potential  energy  is  released  when  two  water  parcels  are  exchanged 
within  the  wedge  between  the  horizontal  and  isopycnal  surface  (D.  Olbers).  At 
present,  there  is  no  convincing  theoretical  argument  for  any  specific  orientation  of 
the  diffusion  tensor. 


Interior  versus  boundary  mixing.  Diapycnal  mixing  coefficients  in  the  main  pycnocline 
have  been  inferred  from  dissipation  measurements,  the  probability  of  internal  gravity 
wave  breaking,  the  internal  gravity  wave  energy  flux  to  high  wavenumbers  and 
inverse  calculations.  In  the  main  pycnocline,  all  these  estimates  fall  consistently  in  the 
range  from  5*10~  to  5*10"  m  s~  ,  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  abyssal 
recipe  value  10"'^  m^s”^  required  to  satisfy  abyssal  heat  and  fresh  water  budgets  with 
a  vertical  advective/diffusive  balance.  A  possible  resolution  of  this  discrepancy  is  that 
vigorous  diapycnal  mixing  at  the  side-wall  boundaries  of  the  ocean,  in  combination 
with  along-isopycnal  advection  and  stirring,  causes  an  effective  diapycnal  mixing  of 
the  required  value  of  10"  m  s  .  Internal  waves  reflecting  off  a  sloping  bottom 
might  provide  the  energy  source  for  such  vigorous  sidewall  mixing.  Assuming  that  the 
higher  wavenumber  reflected  waves  break  and  produce  mixing,  an  energy  flux  is 
calculated  that  might  sustain  an  abyssal  equivalent  diffusivity  of  the  required 
magnitude  (C.  Garrett,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia).  This  mechanism 
favors  low  latitudes  and  steep  slopes. 

Though  interior  and  boundary  mixing  may  have  similar  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
passive  tracers,  the  dynamics  of  the  flow  are  profoundly  altered.  If  all  mixing 
happened  near  the  boundaries  all  the  bottom  water  would  be  upwelled  in  the 
boundary  layers.  The  interior  of  the  ocean  would  be  quiescent  except  for  the  need  to 
transfer  fluid  from  one  boundary  layer  to  another  (T.  McDougall).  This  circulation 
differs  from  the  smooth  poleward  flow  of  Stommel  and  Arons  (1960)  where  the 
spatially  uniform  upwelling  must  be  driven  by  interior  mixing.  If  the  deep 
circulation  is  not  controlled  by  mixing  at  all  but  solely  by  the  shape  (hypsometry)  of 
the  basins,  then  an  anticyclonic  circulation  with  equatorward  interior  flow  is 
predicted  (P.  Rhines). 

Rate  control.  Molecular  diffusion  is  the  ultimate  agent  of  diapycnal  mixing.  Only 
molecular  diffusion  transports  tracers  across  actual  instantaneous  density  surfaces; 
mesoscale  eddies,  internal  gravity  waves  and  small-scale  turbulence  do  not.  However, 
all  these  motions  can  move  tracers  across  mean  isopycnal  surfaces,  and  it  is  the  flux 
across  such  mean  isopycnals  that  is  relevant  in  general  circulation  models.  The 
question  then  arises;  what  controls  this  flux  or  the  rate  of  diffusion?  It  may  well  be 
that  this  flux  is  set  by  the  mesoscale  eddy  field  and  that  all  the  other  smaller  scale 
motions  "just  do  what  needs  to  be  done”  (C.  Garrett),  similar  to  the  classical  example 
of  three-dimensional  turbulence  in  a  homogeneous,  non-rotating  fluid  where  energy 
is  cascaded  to  the  dissipation  scales  without  any  back-effect  on  the  larger  scales. 
However,  the  flux  across  meun  isopycnals  might  equally  well  be  set  by  the  nature  of 
diapycnal  mixing,  with  mesoscale  eddies  Just  doing  what  needs  to  be  done.  If  much 
more  powerful  computers  were  available  it  would  be  a  simple  task  to  integrate  an 
eddy  resolving  model  on  thermodynamic  time  scales,  calculate  the  mean  isopycnals 
and  the  fluxes  across  them,  and  check  whether  or  not  these  fluxes  depend  on  the 
value  of  the  diffusivity. 


CONSENSUS 

This  was  an  opportunity  for  numerical  modelers  and  small-scale  ooservers  to  sit  in 
the  same  room  and  compare  observations  of  small-scale  processes  with  their 
representation  in  models.  Many  questions  came  up;  only  a  few  could  be  answered.  It 
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is  apparent  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  this  important 
problem.  Although  many  issues  remain  unresolved,  a  consensus  was  reached  on  what 
we  need  to  do  next: 

Foremost,  we  need  to  identify  the  physical  mechanisms  that  lead  to  mixing.  "Tuning," 
i.e.,  choosing  coefficients  such  that  the  models  best  reproduce  a  particular  data  set,  is 
not  sufficient.  A  model  with  such  tuned  parameters  does  not  have  any  predictive 
value  and  provides  no  assurance  that  it  will  perform  properly  in  other  dynamical 
regimes.  The  same  is  true  for  the  diffusion  coefficients  derived  from  inverse 
methods,  since  these  coefficients  only  "explain"  a  specific  data  set  and  different 
coefficients  may  be  required  for  altered  circumstances. 

Increasing  the  resolution,  though  important,  is  also  not  sufficient.  It  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  proper  and  adjusted  representation  of  the  newly  resolved  and  still 
unresolved  physical  processes.  Atmospheric  models  show  that  certain  systematic  errors 
not  only  remain  but  become  accentuated  with  increased  resolution.  Only  the 
inclusion  of  specific  physical  processes,  such  as  momentum  transfer  by  gravity  waves, 
leads  to  further  improvement. 

Second,  there  was  agreement  that  we  need  to  continue  the  ongoing  efforts; 

•  to  make  direct  flux  measurements  by  either  the  correlation  method  or  by 
tracer  release  experiments  to  validate  our  indirect  estimates  from  dissipation 
measurements, 

•  to  assess  the  relationship  between  directly  measured  diffusion  coefficients  and 
those  inferred  by  inverse  methods, 

•  to  futiiivT  resolve  the  mesoscale  eddy  field  in  primitive  equation  models  to 
explicitly  calculate  their  effect,  and 

•  to  explore  the  parameter  dependence  of  general  circulation  models  by  carrying 
out  more  sensitivity  studies. 

With  respect  to  diapycnal  mixing,  the  participants  perceived  as  the  major  physical 
issues,  with  far-reaching  consequences  for  observational  and  modeling  programs: 

•  interior  versus  boundary  mixing,  and 

•  rate  control  by  mesoscale  eddies. 

The  parameterization  of  small-scale  processes  in  numerical  models  is  a  basic  issue.  It 
will  only  be  resolved  as  numerical  modelers,  theoreticians  and  small-scale  observers 
collaborate,  pooling  their  expertise  and  resources  and  providing  essential  cross-checks 
for  each  other.  The  meeting  in  Honolulu  was  an  attempt  to  stimulate  such 
collaboration  and  it  is  encouraging  that  many  of  the  participants  left  the  meeting  with 
joint  projects  on  their  minds  -  in  the  best  of  the  Aloha  spirit. 

The  names  in  parentheses  refer  to  lectures  given  at  the  meeting.  These  lectures  will 
be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  workshop.  We  thank  all  participants  of  the 
workshop  for  their  input  into  this  report  and  for  their  permission  to  quote 
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unpublished  material  and  Crystal  Miles  is  thankee  for  expert  editorial  advice.  Copies 
of  the  proceedings  are  available  from  Peter  Muller,  Department  of  Oceanography, 
University  of  Hawaii,  1000  Pope  Road,  MSB  429,  Honolulu,  HI  96822. 

The  fifth  ’Aha  Huliko’a  Hawaiian  Winter  Workshop  was  held  from  January  17  to  20, 
1989,  in  Honolulu  and  is  supported  by  Department  of  Navy  Grant  N00014-89-J- 1226 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  United  States  Government  has  a  royalty- 
free  license  throughout  the  world  in  all  copyrightable  material  contained  herein.  This 
report  is  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geophysics  Contribution  No.  1949. 
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